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♦'AJ^raWLUVIAN STORT, PAPER 1. No. 584. 

HiLPA was one of the hundred and fifty dafo^tert 
of Zilpafa, of the race of Cohu^ by whom some of 
the learned think is meant Cain. She was exceedingly 
beautiful^ and when she was but a girl of three-* 
icore and ten years of age received the addresses of 
several who made love to her. Among these were 
two brothers^ Harpath and Shalum. Harpath, being 
the first-bom> was Blaster of that fruitful region which 
lies at the foot of jmtount Tirzah^ in the southern 
pans of China. Shalom (which is to say the planter^ 
in the Chinese language) possessed all the neighbour* 
ing hills^ and that great range of mountams whick 
goes under the name of Hrzah. Harpath was of a 
haughty 9 contemptuous spirit ; Shalum was of a gentle 
disposition^ beloved both by God and man. 

It is said that among the antediluvian women, the 
daughters of Cohu had their minds wholly set upon 
riches; for which reason the beautiful Hilpa preferred 
Harpath to Shaliun, because of his numerous flocks 
and herds, that covered all the low country which 
;.v^wj[n, " B runs 
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runs along the fogt oF:'ilv^nt Tiikab/anii is wat€fed 
by several foun^n^'^fi^'fU^ ffriAiv^Oui of the 
sides of that niounhifu. * •*/'::*•':•*.* ' 

* Harpath made saquick a dispatch of his cdUrtship, 
>,that he maifie^lljlpa in the hundredth year* of her 
< age, and J beilij^o'f an insolent temper, lai(g)icd |p scoai 
his brother Sh^kim-far having f»rctcndtd/te tl\b beau- 
tiful Hilpa, Wy^-Jie was master of jioUridg but a 
long chain orroe|^>ii3ftl>0)9i}QXaiAs.Y-^is so much 
provoked SliaIuiT>/;(()At Be is said *to. have cursed his 
brother in the bitte'rnc^s of hi^/beaft, and to have 
prayed that one of his mountains might fall upon his 
head if ever he came within the shadow of it* 
•' From this time forward Harpatli would never ven- 
ture out of the valleys, but came to an untimely end 
in the two hundred and fiftieth year of his age, being 
drowned in a river as he attempted to cross it. This 
river is called to this day, from his name who perished 
in it, the river Harpath, and, what is very remarkable, 
issues out of one of those mountains which Shalum 
wished might fall upon his brother, when he cursed 
him in the bitterness of his heart. 

Ililpa was in the hundred and sixtieth year of her 
age at the death of her husband, having brought him 
but fifty children before he was snatched away, as has 
been already related. Many of the antediluvians 
made love to the young widow, though no one was 
tliought so likely to succeed in her affections as her 
lirst lo\'er Shalum, who renewed his court to, her 
about ten years after the death of Harpath} for it was 
not thou^it decent in those days that a widow should 
be seen by a man within ten years 0ct tht decease of 
her hiiffband. f^ 

"■^ * Sbaliim 
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Shalum falling into a deep melancholy^ and resolv- 
ing to take away, that objection which had been raised 
against him ^vhen he made his first addresses to Hilpay 
began, immediately after hei^ marriage with Harpath^ 
to plant all that mountainous region which fell to his 
lot in the division of this country. He knew how to 
adapt every plant to tts^roper soil, and is thought io 
have inherited many traditional secrets of that art 
from the first man. This employment turned at 
length to his profit as well as to his amusement : his 
mountains were in a few years shaded with young 
trees that gradually shot up into groves, woods, and 
forests, intermixed with walks and lawns and gardens; 
insomuch that the whole region, from a nliked and deso- 
late prospect, began now to look like a second paradise. 
The pleasantness of the place, and the agreeable 
disposition of Shakim, who was reckoned one of 
the mildest and wisest of all who lived before the 
flood, drew into it multitudes of people, who were 
perpetually employed in the sinking of wells, the dig- 
ging of trenches, and the hollowing of trees, for the 
better distribution of water through every part of this 
spacious plantation. 

The habitations of Shalum looked every year more 
beautifiil in the eyes of Hilpa, who, after the space 
of seventy autumns, was wonderfully pleased with 
the distant prospect of Shalum's hills, which were 
then covered with innumerable tufts of trees, and 
gloomjb scenes that gave a magnificence to the place, 
and converted it into one of the finest landscapes the 
eye of man - could behold. 

TTie Chinese recqjrd a letter which Shalum is said to 
have written to l4na in the eleventh year of her 
widowhood. I shall TO^e translate it, without departing 

B 2 ,, from 
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from that noble simplicity of sentiments and plainness 
of manners Avhich appear in the original. 
. Shalum was at this time one hundred and eighty 
years old^ and Hilpa one hundred and seventy. 



* Shalum, master of mount Tirzah, to Hilpa, 
mistress of the valleys. 

* In the 788th year of the creation. 

j ^ What have I not suffered, O thou daughter of 
Zilpah, since thou gavest thyself away in marriage to 
my rival ! I gfew weary of the light of the suo, and 
have ever since been covcruig myself with woods and 
forests. These threescore and ten years have I be- 
wailed the lobs of thee on the tops of mount Tirzah, 
and soothed my melancholy among a thousand gloomy 
shades of my own raising. My dwellings are at pre- 
sent as the garden of God ; every part of them is filled 
with fruits and flowers and fountains. The whole 
mountain is perfumed for thy reception. Come up 
intait, O my beloved, and let us people this spot of the 
, new world with a beautiful race of mortals; let us 
multiply exceedingly among these delightful shades, 
and fill every quarter of them with sons and daughters. 
Bemember^ O thou daughter of Ziipah, that the age of 
man is but a thousand years; tliat beauty Is the ad- 
miration but of a few centuries. It flourishes as a 
mountain oak, or as a cedar on the topof Tirzah, which 
in three or four hundred years will fade away, and never 
b^ thought of by posterity, unless a young wood springs 
from its roots. Think well on this, and remember thy 
neighbpur in the niouataiasi^' 

. • . Havlnir 
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• Having iiere inserted tbU letter, ^bicb I Ibok upon 
ae the only- aoXediltiviaii .billet-doux .now extanti^ { 
shall ia my next . paper .give= the.an&wtr to- it> and th«> 
sequel of this -story.. . •• . • . 
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• ANTEDILUVIAN STORY, PAPER II. No. 585. 

The sequel of the'story of Shalum and Hilpa, 

Thjs. letter inserljed in. my .last;h:ad:s^ good: an.ef* 
feet .upoa Hilpa, that she. answered ^ if iq, less than 
twelve mouthsj ^ter the f(>})Qwing manner i >.*... ; . • 

. . ';;. ■^,^ .1;. ♦.> tv^. " :; . ' . i : :I\::: " ^ . i ' * 

*,Hilp6,:jDf^istrw of.-tbie vaUeys, to Sbal^m# master .i]t£ 
. , .. .: : V. mount Tir^ah.. ; .\ . 

^. In the 789th year of Jthe drealiottV 

^ What havc'Itodo with thee, O Shalum?^Thpu 
praisest Hilpa's beauty^, but art thou not seicfetly eri-[ 
ambiired with the verdure of her meadows? Art thou 
not more affected with the prospect of her green v^- 
leys, than thou wouldest be. with thej sight gf he.if per- 
son ? The lowings of my herds, and the blc^tingsof 
my flocks,- make a pleasajft echo in (hy n^ountaips,' 
and sound .sweetly in thy ears. /W;^at though tagi 
delighted with the wavings, . of tl^y fcrests, and ^ 
breezes of perfumes wbi<fh flow from the top ofTi^r 
zah : are these jike the ricfies of the valley ? , . 

* I know thee, O Shajum ; thqu art more wise and 
happy than any of the sons of* mer>.. ,l'by 4vvellings 
are among the cedars :; tliou searchest. put the diver- 
sity of soijs, thou undeirstahdcst the infljience^.of th^ 

B 3 starsj 
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atari, and' ninritest; the change of seasons. Can a 
laroman appear lovriy in theeyes of such an' one ? Dis* 
<|uiet mc not, O Shalum ; let me alone, that I may en- 
joy those goodly }>osses8ions which are fallen to my 
lot. Wiii me not by thy enticing words. May thy trees 
increase and multiply; mayest thou add wood to 
wood, and shade to shade; but tempt not Hilpa to 
destroy thy solitude, and make thy retirement popu- 
lous/ ' 

The Chinese say, that a little time afterwards she 
accepted of a treat in one of the neighbouring hills to 
whioh Sbalum had invited het*. This treat lasted for 
two yeavsy and. is said to have oost Shalum five hun- 
dred antelopes, two thousand ostriches, and a thousand 
tons of milk: but what most of all recommended it 
was that variety of delicious fruits and potr-hfsrbs, 
in which no person then living could any way equal 
SJialum. 

Be treated ber in the bower whiph he had planted 
amidst the wood of nightingales. This wood was 
ihiEide up pf such fruit-trees and plants as are most 
agreeable to tbc several kinds of singing-birds ; so that 
It ^ad drawn into it all the n;usic pf the country, and 
:was filled from one end of the year to the other with 
£he most agreeable concert in season. . 

tie showpd h^r every day ^me l^eautiful and sur- 
prising scene in t'biis i)e\v region of wood-lands ; and 
as by this me^ns he had ^11 the opportunities he could 
wish for-of opening |)is rhiiid to her, lie succeeded so 
VveH, thai upon her departure she made him a kind of 
promiie^ and gave him her word tq return hipi a po- 
sitive answer in less than fifty year^. 

She had not^been long among her own people in 
the valley?, when she received new overtures, and at 

the 
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4te sttM time a roost splendid vtsii from Mishpach 
wlio was a mighty man of old, and had built a great 
city, which he called after hia own name* £rery 
house was made for at least a thousand years, nay 
there were some that were leased out for three lives^ 
so that the quantity of stone and timber consumed in 
this building is scarce to be imagined by those who 
live in the present age of the world. This great man 
entertained her with the voice of musical instruments^ 
which had been lately invented, and danced before her 
to the sound of the timbrel. He also presented her 
with several domestic utensils wrought in brasisand 
iron, which had been newly found out fur the con-r 
reniency of life. In the mean time Shalum grew 
irery uneasy with himself, and was sorely displeased at 
Hilpa for the reception which she bad given to Misb# 
pach, insomuch that he never wrote to her or spoke of 
her during a whole revolution of Saturn ; but finding 
that this intercourse went no further than a visit, he 
again renewed his addresses to her, who^ during his 
long silence, is said very often to h^Y^ cast a wishing 
eye upon mount Tirzah. 

Her mind continued wavering about twenty years 
longer between Shalum and Misbpach j for though 
her inclinations favoured the former, her interest 
pleaded very powerfully for the other. While her 
heart was in this unsettled condition the following 
accident happened, which determined her choice. A 
high tower of wood that stood in the city of Misb- 
pach, having caught fir^ by a flash of lightning, in a 
few days reduced the whole town to ashes. Misbpach 
resolved to rebuild the place whatever it should cost 
him; and having already destroyed aU. the timber o$. 
the country, he was forced to have recourse to Shalumf 
B 4 Nvhose 



whose foresU were now two fauttdted ytire old. H^ 
irarchaMd these wood^ with lo wiany herds of ctttle 
and flocks of sheep, and with such a vast extent of 
fields ind pistures, that Shalum was now grown mori 
weakhy than Mtshpach; and therefore appeared so 
charming in the eyes of Ziipah's daughter, that she 
no longer refused him in marriage. On the day in 
which he brought her up inio the mountains, he raised 
n most prodigious pile of cedar and of every sweet'* 
inelling wood, which reached above three hundred 
oarbfts in height } he also cast into the pile bundles of 
in^rh and sheaves of spikenard, enriching it with 
every if icy shrub, and making it fat with the gums of 
his plantatiotis. This was the burnt-offering which 
fihalum qflered in the day of his espousals : the amoke 
of it ascended up to heaven, and filled the whole country 
with incense and perfume* 

ADUIKON. 
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' fr was a good piece of advice which Pytha- 
goras gave to his scholars; that every night before 
they slept thty should examine what they had been 
doing that day, and so discover what actions were 
worthy of pursuit to-morrow, and what little vices 
were lo be prevented from slipping unaware* into a 
habit. If I might second the philoiw>phcr*R advice, it 
shouW be mine, that in a morning before my scholar 
rose, he should jconsider what he had been about that 
^ight, and with the same strictness as if the condition 

hf! 
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be has believed himself to be ia was real. Such'^ 
scrutiny into the actions of his £sincy must be of coa;- 
^iderable advantagCi for this reason, because the ciiU 
cumstancca which a man imagines himself in during 
sleep are generally such as entirely favour hia indig- 
nations, good or bad,, and give him imaginary oppoik- 
tunities of pursuing them to the utmost; so that his 
temper will lie fairly open to his view, while he Coor 
siders how it is moved when free from thpse poQStratnts 
which the accidents of real life put it under. Dreams 
are certainly the result of our waking thoughts, antd 
our daily hopes and fears are what give the mind sxxgh 
nimble relishes of pleasure and such severe, touches 
of pain in. its midnight rambles, A man that murr 
ders hia enemy, or deserts his friend, in a dream, had 
need to guard his temper against revenge and ingrar 
titude, and take heed that he l)e not tempted tp 
do a vile thing i^ the pursuit of false, or the neglect 
of true honour. For my part, I seldom receive a be»- 
neiit, but in a night or two's time I make most nobl^ 
returns for it; which though my benefactor is not.|L 
whit the better for, yet it pleases me to think that it 
was from a principle of gratitude in me, that my mind 
was susceptible of such generous tran^M|||l while I 
thought myself repaying^ the kindness otmf friend^ 
and I have often been ready to beg pardon, instead of 
returning aq injury, after considering that when thp 
oficndcr was in my power I had carried my resent)* 
mcnts much too far, 

^ I think it has been observed in the course of your 
papers, how much one's happiness or misery may de«> 
pend upon the imagination : of which truth those 
strange workings of fancy in sleep are no inconsiderr 

able 
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able initaiicntf ; do that not only the advantage a msn 
hai of making diM:i>vcricH of himiK:lf^ but a regard to 
hia ou'ti ca»c or dii4(|niety may induce him to accept of 
my advice. Such as are willing to comply with it, I 
••hall put into a way of doing it with pltMnurei by ol>- 
•erving only one maxim which I shall give thcm^ viz. 
to go to bed with a mind entirely free from passion, 
and a body clear from the Ica^t Intemperance. 

* They, indeed, v^ho ran nink into sleep with their 
thoughtri lei»rt calm or innocent than they Hhonid l>e, 
do but plunge iheniHelves into scenes of guilt and 
tnisery ; or they who are willing to purchase any mid- 
tiight disquietudes for the satisfsction ofa full meal, 
or a skin full of wine; these T have nothing to say to, 
is not knowini^ h:>w to invite them to reflections fuM 
ofi«hamcand horror: but tho^e that will observe this 
rule, I promise them they idiall awake into hcahh and 
cheerfulness, and be capable of rccoiniting with deliglri 
I ho!«e glorious moment.-*, wherein the mind has bvicn 
indulging itself in fiuch luxtiry of thought, such noble 
hurry of iinaginntion. Suppose a man's going sup- 
perlcss to bed should introduce him to the table of 
•ome great prince or other, where he should be enter- 
tained with the noblest marks of honour and plenty^ 
and do so much business after, that he iihall riyc with 
as eood a stomach to his breakfast as if he had fasted 
all night long: or suppose he should see his deare-t 
friends remain all night in great distresf^es, which lie 
could ins'.antly have disengaged thcni from, could he 
have been content to have gone to In-d without [Uk: 
other bottle J believe mc- the**e eflccts of fancy arc no 
contcmpti!)lc consequences of commanding or induU 
ging one*« appetite. 

I forbear 
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* I forbear recommending my advice upon many 
other accounts untill I hear how you and your reader 
relish what I have already said ; among whom if there 
be any that may pretend it is useless to them, because 
they never dream at all/ there may be others, perhaps^ 
who do little else all day long^ ■ Were every one as 
sensible as I am of what happens to him in his sleep, it 
would be no dispute whether we pass so considerable 
a portion of our time in the. condition of stocks and 
stones, or whether the soul were not perpetually ^l^ 
work upon the principle of thought. However, it is 
an honest endeavour of mine to persuade my country- 
men to reap some advantage from so many unregarded 
hours, and as such you will encourage it. 

^ t' shall conclude with giving you a sketch ot t\v6 
of my way of proceeding. * 

^ If I havp any business of consequence to do to- 
morrow^ I am scarce dropt asleep at night but I am 
in the midst of it 5 and when awake, I consider the 
-whole procession of the affair, and get the advantage 
of the next day's experience before the sun has risen 
upon it* 

* There is scai^cely a great post but what I have 
some time or other been in ; but my behaviour while 
I was master of a college pleases me so well, that 
whenever there is a province of that nature vacant I 
intend to step iA as soon as I can. 

^ I have done many things that would not pass exa- 
mination, when I have had the art of flying or being 
invisible ; for which reason I am glad I am not pos- 
sessed of those extraordinary qualities. 

* Lastly, Mr. Spectator, I have been a great cor- 
respondent of yours, and have read many of my letters 

in 



inrjrotir.'piiper whifch {.never w4xHe yoii. If y(ni*htvc 
• mind I should really be flo^ I liamc got a par^l 'o( 
visik^ns and oih^t midccJUnies in niy iK>ctuary,, wbich 
I ihall ^cnd yovi'to 9tiri<jb }*our paptir -on proper occa-: 
sion< I am. Sec • ■• ■■ .;. 

« < Oxford, Aug. 20« ' Joba(Shadvm/ 

OR. BYllOM. .' ' •••' ' ■ : 1' '" 
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.:' No..58^.. -.:::; ■ ;:-.:- 

• Though the author pf '^l^-fofWjWfe 
known to me, I a».apt tp tbi^k ^ wy.k^^^ 
pf that logeEious g^ntlcm^ yvpp proffiis<r4 ic^ftj jhe 
last paper, some extracts out of hja noctuar}\ 
^ , fl was .the othp;; day reading the life of Mahon^ct. 
Among niany other extravagaQcjieSi 1 (it}d it recorded 
l^f that imposy>r,tKat in die fourth year of bis age the 
iUXgcl.GabricL caught him up whi^ h^ was among bi^ 
playfellows, and carryiiag him a»idc cut open bis| bre^t^ 
plucked out his heart, and wrung out of it that blacl^ 
drop of blood, in w:bick,.^y th0,Turkisb divinps, is 
<5Onuinc4tb0ji'W^p^^fl^^ij"!--«>:i^batfh.c was frQcffqm 
fi\\ ever ai'ter. • I immediately fE^4 ^9, ^y^ii\ . . ^ 'Tbp^igb 
lhi?j ^tory be 4 fiction, a yjfify gqo^ «aor^l Wy.-. b<P 
drawn from it, would cycry,n)^,but ftppfyA .|0!> Wn^r 
^elf, and endeavour to 6qucg^^ Aut.ofbis i\Wk what* 
ever sins or. ill qualities he flnd^ipjit^'., ; .,,..• 

. ^ Wbilp my. i»ind, y^'^s wboHy. -t^kcn^up with thip 
contemplation, I in^jgnfiibly -fvil..iQtP a nqof t plpasing 
siuuiber, when inctbgught two. porter* cnterec| jny 
chamber, carrying a.la;*g<f <^cst between the}|u:^ Aftcx 
fcaving set it down in the middle of theVoom they de- 
parted. 
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parted. ^ Thnmediately endeavoured to open what wai 
sent me^ whta a shape, Uke that in which we paint 
our angels, a|>peared before me, and forbade inc. ^ Ixkr 
clo^/ssdd he/ are the hearts of several of your frieod* 
and acquaintance j but before you can be qualified to^ 
see and animadvert on the failings of others, you must 
be pure yoursdf :* whereupon he drew out his incisicai 
knife^ cut me open, took out my heart, and b^aa ta 
squeeze it. I was in a great confusion, to see how 
many things, which I had always cherished as virtues, 
issued out of my heart on this occasion. In short, 
sfter it had been thoroughly squeezed, it looked like 
an empty bladder; when the phaptom, breathmg a 
fresh particle of. divine air into it, restored it safe to 
its former repository j and having sewed me up, we 
b^an to examine the chest. 

* Tlve hearts were all inclosed in transparent phials, 
and preserved in liquor which looked like spirits of 
wine. The first which I cast my eye upon, I was 
afhud would have broken the glass which contained it* 
It shot up and down with incredible swiftness through 
the liquor in which it swam, and very frequently 
bounced against the side of the phial. The fomeSy or 
spot in the middle of it, was not large, but of a red 
fiery colour, and seemed to be ihe^causc of these vior 
lent agitations. ^That,' says my instructor, 'is the heart 
of Tom Dreadnought, who bchai-ed himself well in 
the late wars, but has for these ten years last past been 
aiming at some post of honour to no purpose.- He 
is lately retired into the country, where, quite choked 
«p with spleen and choler, he rails at better uku than 
himself, and will be for ever uneasy, because it is im- 
possible he should tliink his merits sufHciently reward- 
ed*' The UKXt heatt that I examined was remarkable 
--.. for 
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for its smallness j it lay still at the bottom of the.phiil^ 
and I could hardly perceive that it beat at all* The 
J6mes was quite blacky and bad almost diffused itself 
over the whole heart. ^This,* says my interpreter, 
^ is the heart of Dick Gloomy, who never thirsted, 
after any thing but money* Notwithstanding all 
bis endeavours, he is still poor. This has flung 
him into a most deplorable state of melancholy and 
despair. He is a composition of envy and idleness, 
bates mankind, but gives them their revenge by being 
more uneasy to himself than to any one else.* 

^ The phial I looked upon next contained a large 
fair heart which beat very strongly. The fmnes or 
Spot in it was exceeding small ; but I could not 
help observing, that which way soever I turned the 
phial, it always appeared uppermost, and in the 
strongest point of light. 'The heart you are exami- 
ning,' says my companion, 'belongs to Will Worthy, 
lie has indeed a most noble soul, and is possessed of 
a thousand good qualities. The speck which you dis« 
cover is Vanity.' 

' Here, ' says the angel , ' is the heart of Fredo^e, 
your intimate friend.' * Frecloveand I,' said I, 'arc 
at present very cold to one another, and I do not care 
for lociking on the heart of a man which I fear is 
overcast with rancour.* My teacher commanded n^ 
to look upon it : I did so, and, to my unspeakable sur* 
prise, found that a small swelling spot, which I at 
first took to be ill-wil! towards me, was only passion^ 
and that upon my nearer inspection it wholly disap*- 
peared; upon which the phantom told me Freclove 
was one of the best-naturcd men alive. 

'This,' says my teacher, ' is a female heart of your 
^^quaintance.' I found theybm^^ ia it of the large^ 

siz^ • 
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rfzcy* ^ahd* of a hundred different colours, which were 
still varying eviery moment. Upon my asking to- 
whom it belonged, I was informed that it was the hdart 
of Coquetilla. 

* I ^et it down, and drew out another, in which I 
took the fomes at first sight to be very small, but was 
amazed to find that as I looked steadfastly^ upon it it 
grew still larger. It was the heart of Melissa, a noted 
prude who lives next door to me. 

* I show you this,' says the phantom, ' because it is 
indeed a rarity, and you have the happiness to know 
the person to whom it belongs,' He then put into my 
hands a large crystal glass, that inclosed a heart, ia 
which, though I examined it with the utmost nicety, 
1 could not perceive any blemish. I made no scruple 
to affirm that it must be the heart of Seraphiiia, and 
was glad, but not surprised, to find that it was so. 
*She is indeed,' continued my guide, < the ornament as 
well as the envy of her sex:' at these last words he 
pointed to the hearts of several of her female acquaint- 
ance which lay in different phials, and had very large 
spotK in them, all of a deep blue. * You are not to 
Wonder,' says he, ' that you sec no spot in a heart 
whose innocence has been proof against all the cor- 
ruptions of a depraved age. If it has any blemish, it 
is too small to be discovered by human eyes.' 

* I laid it down, and took up the hearts of other fe- 
males,' in all of which ihQ fomes ran in several veins; 
which were twisted together, and made a very pci- 
plexcd figure. I asked the meaning of it, and was 
told it represented Deceit. 

*I should have been glad to have examined the hearts 
of several of my acquaintance, whom I knew to be 
particularly addicted to drinking, gaming, iulngoAxx^, 
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&c;. but my interpreter told me, I mmi lei tHataUxie 
until another opportunity, and fining down, the cover 
of the chest with to much violence, is immediately 
awoke me. ' ^ 

t ' DC* BYROM. 



^ ON DREAMING. No. SQJ. 

Since I received my friend Shadow's letter, several 
of my correspondents have been pleased to send me an 
account how they have been employed in sleep, and 
what notable advcnturti they have been engaged in 
during tliat moonshine iu the brain. I shall lay be- 
fore my readers an abridgment of some few of their 
extravagancies*, in hopes that they will in time accus- 
tom themselves to dream a Uttle mure to the purpose. 

One, who styles himself Gladlo, complains heavily 
that his fair-one eluirgcs him with inconstancy, and 
does not use him with half the kindness which the 
sincerity of his passion may demand; tlie said 
ClaJlo having by valour and stratagem put to death 
tyrants, enchanters, monsters, knights, See., without 
number, and exposed himself to all manner of dangers 
for her sake and sakty. lie desires in his postscript 
to know whether, from a constant success iu them, 
he may not promise himself to succeed in her esteem 
at last. 

Another, who is very prolix in his narrative, writes 
rtie word, that having sent a venture beyond sea, be 
took occasion one night to fancy liimself gone along 
with It, and grown on a sudden the richest man in all 
the Indies. Having been there abcnit a year or two, 
a guiit of wind that forced open liis casement blew, 
him over to his native country again, where aw^k-. 

1 ing 
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mg at six o'clock, and the change of the air not agree- 
ing with him, he turned to his left side in order to a 
second voyage ;. but, before he could get on shipboard, 
was unfortunately apprehended for stealing a horse, 
tried and condemned for the fact, and in a fair way 
of being executed, if somebody stepping hastily into 
his chamber had not brought him a reprieve. This 
fellow too wants Mr. Shadow's advicC;^ who, I dare 
say, would bid him be content to rise after his first 
nap, and learn to be satisfied as soon as nature is. 

The next is a public-spirited gentleman, who tells 
me, that on the second of September at night the 
whole city was on fire, and would certainly have been 
reduced to ashes again by this time, if he had not 
flown over it with the New River on his back, and 
happily extinguished tlie flames before they had pre- 
vailed too far. He would be informed whether he has^ 
not a right to petition the lord mayor and aldermen 
for a reward. 

A letter, dated September the ninth, acquaints me, 
that the writer, being resolved to try his fortune, had 
fasted all that day; and, that he might be sure of 
dreaming upcwi something at night, procured a hand- 
some, slice of bride-cake, which he placed very con- 
veniently under his pillow. In the morning his me- 
mory happened to fail him, and he could recollect 
nothing but an odd fancy that he had eaten his cake ; 
which being found upon search reduced to a few 
crumbs, he is resolved to remember more of his dreams 
another time, believing from tliis that there may pos- 
sibly be somewhat of truth in tlicm. 

I have received numerous complaints from several 
delicious dreamers, desiring me to invent some nw^ 
ihod of silencing tli^ise uoi^y slaves who^c occv3i^;i\!\v^\\^ 

YOL.Ifl. (^ \^x\ 
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lead them lo take their early rotmds aflbout the city in 
a morning) — doing a deal of mischief^ and working 
strange confusion in the affairs of iti ifnhabitaiytf* 
Several monarchs have done me the honotir to ac- 
quaint mc how often they hafve bc^n rtiook from theif 
respective thrones by the rattling of a coach or the 
rumbling of a wheelbarrow. And many private gen- 
^craicn, I find, have been bawled out of vast estates by 
fellows not worth three-pence. A feir lady Was just 
upon the point of being married to a young, hand- 
some, rich, ingenious nobleman, when an impertinent 
tinker passing by forbid the banns; and a hopeful 
youth, who had been newly advanced to great honour 
and preferment, was forced by a neighbouring coblcf 
to resign all for an old song. It has been represented 
to ni(t, that those inconsiderable rascals do nothing 
but go about dissolving of marriages, and spoiling of 
fortunes, impoverishing rich and ruining great people; 
interrupting beauties in the midst of their conquests, 
and generals in the courseof their victories. A boisterous 
peripatetic hardly goes through a street without wak* 
ing half a dozen kings and princes, to open their shops 
or clean shoes, frequently transforming sceptres into 
paring-shovels, and proclamations into bills. I have 
by me a letter from a young statesman, who in five or 
six hours came to be emperor of Europe, after which 
he made war upon the great Turk, muted him horse 
and foot, and was crowned lord of the universe in 
(Constantinople : the conclusion of all his successes is, 
that on the 12th instant, about seven in the mornings 
liis imperial majesty was deposed by a chimney- 
sweeper. 

On the other hand, Ihave epistolary testimonies of 
^raihudQ from many miserable people, who owe to this 

ciaAXVOCQUS^ 
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clamorous tribe frequent deliverances from great mis- 
fortunes. A small-coal man, by waking one of 
these distressed gentleojen, saved him from ten years 
imprispnment. An honest w^atphman bidding a loud 
good-mpcrow to another fre^d him from the malice 
of many potent enemies^ and brought all their designs 
against him to nothing. 

People may dream on as long as they please, but I 
shall take no nojtice of any imaginary adventures, that 
do not happen while the sun is on this side the hori- 
zon. For which reason I stifle Fritilla's dream at 
church last Sunday, who, while the rest of the audi- 
ence were enjoying the benefit of an excellent dis- 
coyrsCji was losing her moi^ey and jewels to a gentle- 
man at play^ until after a strange run of ill luck she 
was reduced to pawn thr^e lovely pretty children for 
her last stake. When she had thrown them away, 
her companion went off, discovering himself by his 
psual tokens, a cloven foot and a strong smell of 
brimstone ; which last proved a bottle of spirits which 
^ good old lady apLi)lied to her nose, to put her in a 
condition of hearing t^e preacher's third head con- 
^^rning time. 

If a man has no mind to pass abruptly from his 
imagined to his real circumstances, he m^y employ 
biqaself a while in that new kind of observation which 
roy ojieiroQiiiical correspondent ha? directed him tp 
make pf himself. Pursuing the imagination through 
all its extravagancies, whether in sleeping or waking, 
is no improper method of correcting and bringing it 
to act in subordination to reason, so as to be delighted 
only with such objects as will aficct it with pleasure 
wiicn it is never so cool and sedate. 

C 2 THR 
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^TJIE CAVR OP TROPHONIUS« No« 599* 

It has been my custom as I grow old to allow my- 
iclf Home little indulgencies which I never took in 
my youth. Among others is that of an afternoon's 
nap, which I fell info in the fifty-fifth year of my age, 
and have continued for the three last years past. By 
this means I enjoy a double morning, and rise twice 
a day fresh to my Speculations. It happens very 
luckily for me, that some of my dreams have proved 
initnctive to my countrymen, so that I may be said 
to sleep, as well as to wake, for the good of the public. 
I was yesterday meditating on the account with which 
I have already entertained my readers concerning the 
lave of Trophonius*. I was no sooner fallen into 
my uiual slumber, but I dreamed that this cave was 
put into n^y possession, and that I gave public 
notice of its virtue, inviting every one to it who 
had a mind to be a serious man for the remaining 
part of his life. Great multitudes immediately resbrt- 
vi\ to nie. The iirst who made the experiment was a 
Aleny-andrew, who was put into iriy hands by a 
noisjhbGnring justice of peace, in order to reclaim him 

* Wc have ,a very particular description of this cave m 
Pausainas, who tells us that it was made in the form of a 
huge oven, and had many particular circumstances, which 
dispo^eil the person who was iii it to be more pensive and 
thoughtful than ordinary ; insomuch that no man was ever 
i)l)ser\*ed to laugh all his I iii: after, who had once made his 
rntry into this cave. It was usual in those times, when any 
one carried a more than ordinary gloominess in his features, 
to tell him that he looked like one just come out of Tropho- 
»Iui*< cave. 

from 
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from that profligate kind of life. Poor Pickle-herring 
had not taken above one turn in it, when he came out 
of the cave, like a hermit from his cell, with a peni- 
tential look, and a most rueful countenance. I then 
put in a young laughing fop, ^nd, watching for his rcr 
turn, asked him, with a smile, how he liked the place ? 
lie replied, * Pr'ythee, friend, be not impertinent ; ' 
and stalked by me as grave as a judge. A citizen 
then desired me to give free ingress and egre^ss to his 
wife, who was dressed in tlve gayest-coloured ribbons I 
had ever seen. She went in with a flirt of her fan and 
a smirking countenance, but came out with the seve- 
rity of a vestal, and, throwing from her several female 
gewgaws, told me with a sigh, that she resolved to go 
into deep mourning, and to wear black all the rest of 
her life. As I had had many coquettes recommended 
to me by their parents, their husbands, and their 
lovers, I let them in all at once, desiring them to di- 
vert themselves together as well as they could. Upon 
their emerging again into day-light, you would have 
fancied my cave to have been a nunnery, and that you 
had seen a solemn procession of religious marching 
out, one behind another, in the most profound silence 
and the most exemplary decency. As I was very 
much delighted with so edifying a sight, there came 
towards me a great company of males and femalea 
laughing, singing, and dancing, in such a manner th^t 
I could hear them a great v.hile before I saw them. 
Upon my asking the leader, what brought them thi- 
ther ? they told me all at once, that they were French 
protcstants lately arrived in Great-Britain, and that, 
finding themselves of too gay a humour for my coun- 
try, they applied themselves to me iu order to com- 
pose them tor British conversation • \ VoVA \!wi\w^ 
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that to oblige them, I would soon spoil their mirth : 
upon which I admitted a whole shoal of thcim. Who, 
after having taken a nurvcy of the place, came out in 
very gfwd order, and with looks entirely English. 
I afterwards put in a Dutchman, who had a great 
fancy to seethe Kelder, as he called it, but I could not 
observe that I had made any alteration in him. 

A comedian who had gained great reputation in 
parts of humour, told me that he had a mighty mitid 
to act Alexander the Great, and fancied that he should 
succeed very well in it if he could strike two or three 
laughing features out of his face : he tried the experi- 
ment, but contracted so very solid a look by it that 1 
iUTi afVa'ul he will be fit for no part hereafter but a 
rinv)n of Athens, or a Mute in The Funeral. 

I then clapt up an empty fantastic citizen, in order 
to qualify him for an aide i man. lie was succ ceded by 
a young rake of the Middle Temple, who was brought 
to mc l)y his grandmother; but to her great 8orrow 
and surprise, he came out a Quaker. Seeing myself 
hurrnuiul^d with a body of frcc-thiiikors, and scofTers 
at'rcliiiion, who were making theujselves merry at the 
sober looks and thoughtful brows of those who had 
been in tlie cave, I thrust them all in, one after another, 
and locked the door upon them. Upon my opening 
it, they all looked as if they had been frighted out of 
their wits, and were marching away with ropes in tiicir 
Tiands to a wood that was within sight of the place. 
I found they were not able to bcai- themselves in their 
first serious thoughts; but, knowing these \\ould 
<iuickly bring them to a better frame of mind, I gave 
the into the custody of their friends until that ]i:]pi)y 
change was wrought in them. 

TJie 



;3>he laat that.wafi ibrpught to me.was a.young >vo- 
taan, -who atxi^t first jsight. of my short if^pe fell iute ^p. 
immoderate fit of laughter, and was.ferced to hold her 
sides all the while her mother was speaking to me. 
Upon this I interrupted the old lady, and, taking 
her daughter lt)y the hmd, ^ M^api,' s^id J, ^ be 
pleased to retire into my, closet, while your mother 
tells me your .case/ I then p^t her, into the piouth 
of the cave; wb^U the .mother, after having begged 
pardon for tbegurUe. rudeness,, tpld me, ^ that she 
often treaty b^r father, and the grayest of her relations 
in the same maxuxer; that she. wou}d sit giggling 
and laughing with her companions from one ^nd of a 
tragedy to the other; nay, that she would sometimes 
burst out in the middle of a sermon, and set the whole 
congregation a-staring at her/ The mother was go- 
ing on, when the young lady came out of the cave 
to us with a compo$^ countenance, and a low curtsy. 
She was a girl of such exuberant mirth, that ber visit 
to Trophonius only reduced her to a more than ordi- 
nary decency of behaviour, and made a very pretty 
jmide of her. After having performed innumerable 
cures, I looked about me with great satisfaction, and 
saw all my patients walking by themselves in a very 
pensive and musing posture, so that the whole place 
seemed covered with philosophers. I was at length 
resolved to go into the cave myself, and see what it 
was that had produced such wonderful effects upon 
the company ; but as I was stooping at the entrance, 
the door being somewhat low, I gave such a nod in 
my chair, that I awaked. After having recovered 
myself from my ^rst startle, I was very well pleased 

c 4 at 
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at the accidents which had belallen mc^as not know- 
in; but a little stay in ilie place might have tpoiled 
v\y SpKCTATons, 



COLIN AND PIKKDB. No. 603* 

L 
My time, O ye Mutes, wat happily •|>ent, J 
When Ihorbc went with me wherever I went ; 
Ten thouKand aweet pleasures I felt in my breast $ 
Sure never fond shepherd like Colin was blest I 
But now she is gone, and has left me 'behind. 
What a marvellous change on a sudden I find I 
When things were as fine as could possibly tx, 
1 thought 'twas the spring; but^ alas I it was she* 

II. 

With such a companion, to tend a few sheepi 
To rise lip and pUy, or to lie down and sleep i 
} was Nogood-humour'd, so cheerful and gay^ 
My hrart was as light as a feather all day. 
}iut now I 10 crosB and so |>eevi»b am grown^ 
^» itrjn(;eiy uneasy ai never was known. 
My f.iir-^me is gone, and my joy» are all drown*d» 
And my heart— -I am sure it weighs more than a pound. 

HI. 

The fountain that wont to run sweetly along» 
And dance to soft murmurs the pebbles among ; 
Thou know'bt^ little Cupid, if Phuibe was there, 
'Twas pleasure to look at, 'twas music to hear : 
]]uc now »he is absent, I walk by its side, 
And stilt as it murmurs do nothing but chide ; 
Must you be so cheerful, while I go in pain ? 
Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me complain. 

When 
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. ■ . IV- 
When my lamUcim arottnd me would oftentimes play. 
And when PhoBbd and I were as joyful as they. 
How pleasant their sporting, how happy xktir iime, * 
When spring, love, and beauty were all in their prime ! 
But now in their frolics when by me they pass, 
I fling at their fleeces a handful of gra^s ; ' 
' Be still then,' I cry ; ^ for it makes me quite mad 
To see you so merry, while I am so sad/ 

.V. 
My dog I was ever well pleased to see 
Come wagging his tail to my fair>one and me } 
And Pbcebe was pleas'd too, and to ray dog jBaid» , 
'Come hither, poor fellow !' and patted his head. 
But, now, when he's fawning, I with a sour look 
Cry 'Sirrah !* and give him a blow with my crook : 
And ril give him another j for why should not Tray ' 
Be as dull as his master, when Phoebe's away } 

VI. 
When walking with Phoebe, what sights have I seen f 
How fair was the flower, how fresh was the green I 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the shade. 
The corn-fields and hedges, and every thing made ! 
But now she has left me, though all are still there. 
They none of them now so delightful appear : 
Twas nought but the magic, I find, of her eyc« 
Made so many beautiful prospects arise. 

VIL 
Sweet music went with us both all the wood through^ 
The lark, linnet, throstle, and nightingale too; 
Winds over us whisper'd, flocks by us did bleat. 
And ^ chirp ' went the grasshopper under our feet. 

But 
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Bnt now the it absent, thosgfa mill they ting on, 
T^e woddi «re bat loaely, iht^mtlodf^ g^nc i 
Her Toioe in the concert, m na0r'Lk%frt,(muiiif 
Ga¥e every tbiog cUc its agrtcibk fonad. 

VIII. 
Kofle, what it become of ihy delicate hue ? 
And .where it the violet 't beautiful blue? 
Doet anght of iu tweetoett the blotaom beguile > 
That meadow, thote daisiet, why do they not tmile ? 
Ah ? rivals, I tee what it wat that yon drett 
And made yourselves line fi>r,-«»a place on her breavt i 
You pat on your colours to pleasure her aye^ 
To be plucked by her band, on her bosom to die. 

IX. 
How slowly Time creeps till my Pbcrbe return f 
While asnidst the toft Zephyr's cool breezes I born t 
Methinkti if I knew whereabouts he would tread, 
1 could breathe on bit wings, and *t would melt down t 

lead. 
Fly twifVer, ycmimitcs, bring hither my dear, 
And re^ so mtich longer for't when she it berCt 
Ah Colin ! old Time i» full of delay, 
Nor will budge one foot faster for all thou canst #ay« 

X. 
Will no pitying power that bears me complain. 
Or cure my disquiet, or soften my pain ? 
To be cur*d thou must, Colin, thy passion remove j 
But what swain is so silly to live without love } 
No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return, 
For ne*er was poor shepherd so sadly forlorn. 
Ah ! what shall I do ? I shall die with desp.iir : 
Take heed all, ye swaiw, how ye love one so fair. 

VK, avaO] 
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ON EMBROIDBRY. No. 606» 
^ MR. SPECTATOR^ ^ 

^ I HAVE a couple of nieces under my direction, 
who 80 often run gadding abroad that I do not knoar 
where to have them. Their dress, Ibeif tea, and 
their visits take up all their time^ and they go to bed 
as tired with doing nothing, as I am after quilting a 
whole petticoat. The only time they are not idle i» 
while they read your Spectators ; which being dedi- 
cated to the interests of virtue, I desire you to recom- 
mend the long neglected art of needle-work. Those 
hours which in tliis age are thrown away in dress, 
play, visits and tlie like, were employed, in my time, 
la writing out receipts, or working beds, chairs, and 
hangings for the family. For my part, 1 have plied 
•my needle these fifty years, and by my good will 
would never have it out of my hand. It grieves my 
heart to see a couple of proud idle flirts sipping their 
tea, for a whole afternoon, in a room hung round with 
the industry of their great-grandmother. Pray, s'lj, 
take tlie laudable mystery of embfoideiy into your 
serious consideration ; and as you have a great deal of 
the virtue gf tlie last age in you, continue your en- 
deavours to reform the present. I am, &c.' 

In obedience to the commands of my venerable cor- 
respondent, I have duly weighed this important subject, 
and promise myself, from the. arguments here laid 
down, that all the fine ladies of England will be ready, 
as soon as their mourning is over, to appear covered 
with the work of their own hands. 

What a delightful entertainment must it be to the 
fair sex, whom their native modesty and lh^lttvd^xwRS& 
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€)f men towdrds ihcni exempt from public \nmncMf 
to pasrt their hours in imitating fruits and (lovvcrM^ and 
transplanting all the beauties of nature into their o^n 
drcps, or raie^ing a new ereation iu their closets and 
Jrpartments ! J Tow pleasing is the aniuKcmcnt of 
walking among the sliades and groves planted by 
themselves, in surveying hcrrx;?* slain by their needle, 
or little Cupid.s wlneh they have brought into the 
world without pain ! 

This is, melhinks, the most proper way wherein a 
lady can fthow a iinegcniusj and I cannot forbear wish* 
ing that several writers of that sex bad chosen to 
apply tliemselves rather to tapestry than rhimc. Your 
pastoral pcKtesses may vent tlicir fancy in rural land*; 
•capes, and place despairing shepherds under silken 
willows, or drown them in a stream of mohair. The 
heroic writers may work up battles a.s successfully, and 
inflame them with gold, or stain them with criniMin. 
Kven those who have only a turn to a song or an epi- 
gram may put many vahiablc stitches into a pursc^ 
and crowd a thousnnd graces into a pair of garters. 

If I way J witluuit breach of good manners, imagine 
th.'it any pretty creature* i:> void of genius, and would 
pcrfrrrm her part herein but very av.kwardly, I must 
ncvcrihdcj^.s insist up<m her working, if it be only to 
kf'.p btT out (A' harm's way. 

Another argument for busying good women in 
works of fancy, is because it takes them off from scai?- 
dal, the usual attendant of tea-table and all other in- 
active scenes of life. While they arc forming their 
birds and bcpsts, their neighbour will be allowed to be 
the fathers of their own children ; and whig and 
lory will be but seldom menticnied where the great 
fdinpule is, whether blue or red is the most proper 
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colour. How much greater glory would Sophroiiia 
do the general, if she would choose ratlicr to work 
the battle of Blenheim in tapestry, than signalize 
herself with so much vehemence against those who 
ire Frenchmen in their hearts. 

A third reason that T shdl mention, is the profit 
that is brought to the family where these pretty artR 
are encouraged. It is manifest that this way of life 
hot only keeps fair ladies from running out into ex- 
penses, but is at the same time an actual improvement. 
How memorable would that matron be, who shall 
liave it inscribed upon her monument, ^ that she 
. wrought out the whole Bible in tapestry, and died in 
a good old age, after having covered three hundred 
yards of wall in the mansion-house !' 

The premises being considered, I humbly submit 

the following proposals to all mothers in Great-Britain: 

I. That no young virgin whatsbever be allowed to 

receive the adresses of her first lover, but in a suit of 

her own embroidering. 

n. That before every fresh servant she be obliged 
to appear in a new stomacher at least. 

III. That no one be actually married till she hath 
the child-bed, pillows, &c. ready stitched, as likewise 
the mantle for the boy quite finished. 

These laws, if I mistake not, would effectually re- 
store the decayed art of needle- work, and make the 
virgins of Great Britain exceedingly nimble-fingered 
in their business. 
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FLITCH OP BACOK, No. 6O7. 
*MR, SPKCTATOR, 

^ I sBNDyoua passage out of Dr. Plot's NaturalHis* 
tor}' of Staffordshire whichmay serve to 611 up your paper* 
^ Sir Philip dc Somervilc held the oianors of Whiche- 
novrc, Scicescot, Ridware, Nctherton, aiid Cowley, 
all in com. Stafford^ of the earb of Lancaster^ by thi^ 
memorable service. The said Sir Philip shall find, 
maintain, and sustain, one bacon-flitch, hanging in his 
hall at Whichcnovre, ready arrayed all times of the 
year, but in Lent, to be given to every man or woman 
married, after tlie day of the year of their marriage be 
past, in form following : 

* Wliensoever that any such before-named will come 
to inquire for the bacon in their own person, they shall 
come to the bailiff, or to the porter of the lordship of 
Whichenovre, and shall say to them in the manner as 
cnsueth: 

* Bayliff, or porter, I do you to know, that I am 
come for myself, to demand one bacon-flyke hanging 
in the hall of the lord of Whichcnovre, alter the forix^ 
thereunto belonging.' 

'After which relation, the bailiff or porter shall assiga 
a day to him, upon promise by his faith to return, an^ 
with him to bring twain of his neighbours. And in 
the mean time the said bailiff shall take with him twain 
of the freeholders of the lordship of Whichenovre, and 
they three shall go to the manor of Rudlow, belonginff 
to Robert Knightleye, and there shall summon the 
aforesaid Knightleye, or his bailiff, commanding him to 
be ready at Whichenovre the day appointed, at prime 
of day, with his carriage, that is to say, a horse and a* 
saddle, a sack and a prike, for to convey the said bacon 

") and 
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tndcom a journey out of the county of Stafford, a« hi*, 
cbstages^. And then the said bailiff shall, with the said 
freeholders^ summon' all the tenants of the,«aid manor, 
tiy be ^ea*y at the day appointed, at Whichenovre, for . 
to io diid perform the services which they owe to 
tlie bacon. And at th» day assigned^ all such a*^ 
owe services to the bacon shall be ready at the gate 
of the minor of Whichenovre, from the sun-rising to 
noon, ^tending and awaiting for the coming of himn 
who fetcheth the bacon. And when he is come, thcre^ 
shall be delivered to him and hl» fellows chapelets^ 
and to all those which shall be there, to do their ser- 
vices due to the bacon. And they shall lead the said 
demandant with trumps^ and tabours, and- other man- 
ner of minstrelsy, to the hall-door, where he shall 
find the lord of Whichenovre, or his steward, ready tor 
deliver the bacon in this manner. 

He flliall inquire of him, which, dclnandeth the ba» 
!pon, if he have brought twain of bis neighbours with 
him; which must answer, ' They be here ready.* And 
then the steward shall cause these two i\eighbour» to 
iwear, if the said demandant be a wedded man, or have 
been a man wedded ; and if since his marriage one 
year and a day be past ; and if he be a freeman, or A 
villain. And if his said neighbours make oath, that 
he hath for him ail those three points rehearsed ; then 
•hall the bacon be taken down and brought to the hall* 
door, and shall there be laid upon one half quarter of 
wheat, and upon one other of rye. And he that de- 
mandeth the bacon shall kneel upon his knee, and 
shall hold his right hand upon a book, which book 
fhall be laid upon the bacon and the corn, and shall 
make oath in this manner : ' 

^ Hear ye, sir Philip de Somcrvile, lord of Which- 
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FLITCH OP BACON. No. 608. 
' MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ According to my promise I herewith transmit to 
you a list of several persons, who from time to time 
demanded the flitch of bacon of sir Philip dc Somer- 
vUt, and his descendants ; as it is preserved in an antient 
manuscript under the title of The register of Whiche- 
novre-ball, and of the bacon flitch there maintained. 

^ In the begining of this record is recited the law of 
institution in form, as it is already printed in your last 
paper 5 to which are added two by-laws, as a comment 
upon the general law, the substance whereof is, that 
the wife shall take the same oath as the husbanc^ 
mulatis mutandis ; and that the judges shall, as they 
think meet, interrogate or cross-examine the witnesses. 
After this proceeds the register in manner following : 
'Aubry deFal#taff, son of sir John Falstaff', knt. 
with damC Mauae his wife, were the first that de- 
iranded the bacon, he having bribed twain of his father's 
companions to swear falsely in his behoof, where- 
by he gained the flitch: but he and his said wife fall- 
ing immediately into a dispute how the said bacon 
should be dressed, it was by order of the judges taken 
from him, and hung up again in the hall. 

* Alison the wife of Stephen Freckle brought her 
said husband along with her, and set forth the good 
^conditions and behaviour of her consort, adding withal 
that she doubted not but that he was ready to attest 
4he life of her, his wife; whereupon he, the said Ste- 
{^eui shaking his head, she turned short upon him 
and gave him a box on the ear. 
VQt.ni. T> ^Philip 
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* Philip dc Wavcrland, having laid his hand upon 
Ihc l>fK)k, when the clause, * were I ftole and she sole/ 
MIS rehearsed, found a secret compiuieiion rismg in 

i« mind, and stoic it off again. ^ 

* itichard dc I^velcs**, wIm) was a courtier, and a 
very well bred man, being observed to hesitate at the 
Words * after our marriage/ was thereupon required to 
explain himself. He replied, by talking very hrgely 
of his exact Complaisance while he was a lover; and 
alleged, that he had not in the least disobliged his 
wife for a year and a day before marriage, which he 
hoped was the same thing. 

^ Rejected. 

^ Joceline Jolly, esq. making it appear by unqnes- 
tionable testimony, that he and his wife had prcserted 
full and entire affection for the space of the first month 
commonly called the honey-moon; he had in conside- 
ration thereof one rasher bestowed upon him. 

* After this, ^ays the record, many years passed 
over before any demandant appeared at Whichenovre* 
hall; insomuch that one would have thought that the 
whole country were turned Jews, so little was their 
affection to the flitch of bacon. 

* The next couple enrolled had like to have carried it^ 
if one of the witnesses had not deposed, that dining 
on a Sunday with the demandant, whose wife had 
sat below the squire's lady at church, she the said wifi^ 
dropped some expressions as if she thought her hus- 
band deserved to be knighted; to which he returned 
a passionate pish! The judges taking the premise* 
into consideration, declared the aforesaid behaviour to 
imply an unwarrantable ambition in the wife, and 
ansicr in the husband. 

' It is recorded as a sufficient diiqualificration of a 

ceitaia 
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certain wife, that, speaking of her husband, she said, 
God forgive him ! 

* It is likewise remarkable, that a couple were re- 
jected upon the deposition of one of their neighbours, 
that the lady had once told her husband, that it was 
her duty to obey ; to which he replied. Oh, my dear I 
you are never in the wrong. 

' The violent passion of one lady for her lap-dog; 
the turning away of the old house-maid by another ; 
a tavern-bill torn by the wife, and a tailor's by the 
husband ; a quarrel about the kissing-crust; spoiling 
of dinners, and coming in late at nights : are so many 
several articles which occasioned the reprobation of 
some scores of demandants, whose names are recorded 
in the irforesaid register, 

^ Without enumerating other particular persons, I 
shall content myself with observing, that the sentence 
pronounced against one Gervase Poacher is, that he 
might h2^ve had bacon to his eggs, if he had not hi- 
therto scolded his wife when they were over-boiled. 
And the deposition against Dorothy Doolittle runs in 
these words : * that she had so far usurped the domi- 
nion of the coal-fire, (the stirring whereof her husband 
claimed to himself,) that by her good will she never 
would suffer the poker out of her hand.' 

* I find but two couples, in this first century, that 
were successful : the first was a sea-captain and his 
wife, who since the day of their marriage had not seen 
one another till the day of the claim. The second 
was an honest pair in the neighbourhood; the hus- 
band was a man of plain good sense, and a peaceable 
temper ; the woman was dumb.' 

D 2 ^UVt.^^^. 
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' RKVRIfOR OP A ftPANIfllf LADIT. No.011* 

1 UMAti. prcACiit iijy rcadcn with a metnorablc in-* 
tuncc; of nrvimgc, taken liy a Spanish lady upoa 
a guilty \ovctf which may acrvc to ihow what violcfit 
•flccti arc; wrought by the inott toidcr paaii^n, 
when houTcd into hatred ; and may deter the young 
and unwary from luilawful love. 'lite ttory^ however 
romantic it may ap|>car, I have heard affirmed for m 
tnitli. 

Not many yearn airo an ICnglifth gentlcmani who in 
a rcneouiitrr by niglil in the iitrccttf of Mailrid liad th« 
misfortune to kill hiM niiui, (I'd into a chitrch-porcb 
§0T nancttiary. I^-aiiing again/ 1 the door^ l>c waa iur* 
priH'd to find it oprn, and a glinnnmng light in th# 
cimrch. lie had the courage to advance towarda the 
light ; but waj4 terribly startled at the night of a woman 
in white, wlui aiK*endcd frota a grave with a blood3r 
knife in her hand. The phantom marehed upto bim^ 
and aj>ki^ him what he did there. He told her the 
truth, witlwiut nmrve, lK:lieving that he had met a 
gh^mt ; upon whii:li^ hlu: Hpoke to him in the following 
manner: ^ Strangeri thou art in my power: 1 am a 
murderer ;itf thou art. Know then, that I am ft nuf\ 
of d noldc family. A bai»c |H:rjured man undid mC| 
and boaited of it. ] noon had him diipatehed ; but 
not content with the murder, I have bribed the fextoa 
Uj let me enter Win grave, and have now plucked out 
hi« faUe lieart from bin body ; and thui I uie a trmtor'a 
heart/ At Uuiah wonU nhe toro it in piecea^ and 
tfainplcd it under her feet. 



AaVNB* 
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♦a geksalogical tkee. No. 612. 

Were the genealogy of every family preserved, 
there would probably be no man valued or despised on 
account of his birth. There is scarce a beggar in the 
streets, who would not find himself lineally descended 
trom some great man; norany oncof the highest tiile, 
who would not discover several base and indigent per- 
sons among his ancestors. It would be a pleasant 
entertainment to see one pedigree of men appear to- 
gether, under the same characters they bore when 
they acted their respective parts among the living. Supr 
pose therefore a gentleman, full of his illustrious family, 
should, in the same manner as Virgil makes ^heas 
look over his descendants, sec the whole line of hig 
progenitors pass in a review before his eyes, with how 
many varying passions would he behold shepherds and 
soldiers, statesmen and artificers, princes and beggars, 
walk in the procession of five thousand years ! How 
would his heart sink or flutter at the several sports of 
fortune in a scene so diversified with rags and purple, 
handicraft tools and sceptres, ensigns of dignity 
and emblems of disgrace ! and how would his fears 
and apprehensions, his transports and mortifications, 
succeed one another, as the line of his genealogy ap» 
peared bright or obscure! 

In most of the pedigrees hung up in old mansion- 
bouses, you are sure to find the first in the catalogue 
a great statesman, or a soldier with an honourable 
comaiission. Thq honest artificer that begut him, 
and all his frugal ancestors before him, are torn off 
from the top of the register ; and you are not left to 
imagine that the noble founder of the family ever 
iad a father. Were we to trace man^ \>oaLi\.^A\\w^^ 

Da l\3c^>\\^\ 
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further backward, wc should lose them iii a mob of 
tradesmen, or a crowd of rustics, without hope of 
feeing them emerge again : not unlike the old Appian 
way, which, after having run many miles in length, 
loses itself in a bog. 

I lately made a visit to an old countr\' gentleman, 
who is very far gone in this sort of family madness. 
I found him in his study pcnising an old register of 
his family, which ho had just then discovered, as it 
was branched out in the form of a tree, u|x>n a skin 
of parchment. Having the honour to have sonic ol* 
his blood in my veins, he permitted me to cast my 
teye over the boughs of this venerable plant ; and ksked 
my advice in the reforming of some of the superfluou) 
branches. 

\Vc passed slightly over three or four of our im- 
mediate forefathers, whom wc knew by tradition, but 
were 80<m stopped by an aldcnnan of London, who, I 
perceived, made my kinsman's heart go pit-a-pat. 
His confusion increased, when he found the alderman's 
father to be a grazier ; but he recovered his fright upon 
seeing justice of the '^//on/^w at the end of his titles. 
Things went on pretty well as we threw our ejcs 
occasionally over the tree, wlicu unfortunately he per- 
ceived a merchant-taylor perched on a bough, who 
was said greatly to have increased the estate: he was 
just going to cut him off, if he had not seen gmt. 
after the name of his son ; who was recorded to have 
mortgaged one of the manors his honest father had 
purchased, A weaver, who was burnt for his religion 
in the reign of queen Mary, was pnmed away without 
mercy; as was likewise a yeoman, who died of a fall 
from his own cart. But great was our triumph in 
oi^e of the blood who was beheaded for high treason*; 
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which nevertheless was not a little allayed by another 
of our ancestors who was hanged for steaHng sheep. 
The expectations of my good cousin were wonderfully, 
raised by a match into the family of a knight ; but, 
unfortunately for us, this branch proved barren ; on 
the other hand, Margery the milk -maid being twined 
round a bough, it flourished out into so many shoots, 
and bent with so much fruit, that the old gentleman 
was quite out of countenance. To comfort me under 
this disgrace, he singled out a branch ten times more 
fruitful than the other, which, he told me, he valued 
more than any in the tree, and bade me be of good 
comfort. This enormous bough was a graft out of a 
Welsh heiress, -with so many Ap's upon it thai it 
might have made a little grove by itself. From the 
trunk of the pedigree, which was chiefly composed of 
labourers and shepherds, arose a huge sprout of far- 
mers : this was branched out into yeomen, and ended 
in a sheriff" of the county, who was knighted for hh 
good semce to the crown in bringing up an adilress. 
Several of the names that seemed to disparage the 
family, being looked upon as mistakes, were lopped 
off as rotten or withered ; as, on the contrary, no 
small number appearing without any titles, my cousin, 
to Supply the defects of the manuscript, added esq. 
at the end of each of them. 

This tree so pruned, dressed, and cultivated, was, 
nithin a few days, transplanted into a large sheet of 
vclium,ahd placed in the great hall, where it attracts 
tlic veneration of his tenants every Sunday morning, 
while they wait until his worship is ready to go to 
church ; wondering that a man, who had so many' 
fathers before him, should not be made a knight, or 
fit least a justice of tlie peace. 

D4 ii'si 
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^ ON CLEANtlNESS. No. 631. 

I HAD occasion to go a few miles out of town^ some 
days since^ in a stage-coach, where I had for my fel- 
low-travellers a dirty beau, and a pretty young quaker 
woman. Having no inclination to talk much at that 
time, I placed myself backward, with a design to sur- 
vey them and pick a Speculation out of my two com« 
panions. Their different figures were sufficient of 
themselves to draw my attention. The gentleman 
was dressed in a suit the ground whereof had been 
black, as I perceived from some few spaces that had 
escaped the powder, which was incorporated with the 
greatest part of his coat : his periwig, which cost na 
small sum*, was after so slovenly a manner cast over 
his shoulders that it seemed not to have been combed 
since the year 1712 : his linen, which was not much 
concealed, was daubed with plain Spanish from the 
chin to the lowest button ; and the diamond upon his 
finger (which naturally dreaded the water) put me in 
mind how it sparkled amidst the rubbish of the mine 
where it was first discovered. On the other hand, the 
pretty quaker appeared in all the elegance of cleanliness. 
Not a speck was to be found upon her. A clear, 
clean ovaV face, just edged about with little thin plaits 
of the purest cambric, received great advantages from 
the shade of her black hood j as did the whiteness of 
her arms from that sober-coloured stuff in which she 
had clothed herself. The plainness of her dress was 
very well suited to the simplicity of her phrases; all 
which put together, though they could not give mc a 
great opinio^ of her religion, they did of her innocencci 

This adventure occasioned my throwing together a 
* Duumvir's fair wig coct forty guineas. 
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few bintu upon ^ cleanliness^ ' which I shall con^der 
18 one of the half- virtues^ as Aristotle calls them^ and 
shall recommend it under the three following heads : 
as it is a mark of politeness ; as it produces love ; and 
as it bears analogy to purity of mind. 

First, It is a mark of politeness. It. is universally 
agreed upon, that no one imadurned with this virtue 
can go into company without givinga manifest offenc^ 
The easier or higher any one's fortune is, this duty 
rises proportionably. The different nations of the 
world are as much distinguished by their cleanlineastf 
as by their arts and sciences. Th^more any country 
b civilizedj the more they consult this part of polite- 
ness. We need but compare our ideas of a female 
hottentot and an English beauty. to be satisfied of the 
truth of what hath been advanced. 

In the next place, cleanliness may be said to be the 
foster-mother of love. Beauty indeed most com- 
monly produces that passion in the mind, but dean* 
liness preserves it. An indifferent face and person, 
kept in perpetiijal neatnqss, hath won many a heart 
from a pretty slattern. Age itself is not unamiable, 
while it is preserved clean and unsullied : like a piece 
of metal constantly kept smooth and bright, we look 
<^n it with more pleasure than on a new vessel that is 
cankered with rust, 

I might observe further, that as cleanliness renders 
us agreeable toothers, so it makes us easy to our^lves| 
that it is an excellent preservative of health ; and that 
several vices, destructive both to mind and body, are 
inconsistent with the habit of it. But these reflexions 
I shall leave to the leisure of my readers, and shall. ob- 
serve m the third place, that it bears a great analogy 
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with purity of mind, and naturally inftpirr 8 rcfinect 
sentimonts and (lassions. 

We find from experience, that through the prcva-' 
lencc of custom the most vicioufi actions lone tlicir 
horror, by being made faiiiiUarto us. On the contra- 
ry, those who live in the ncighlxiurhood of good ex- 
amples fly from the first appearancet* of what iH nhcK^k- 
ing. It fares with us much after the same manner 
as our ideas. Our senses, which are the inlets to all 
th^ images conveyed to the mind, can only transmit 
the impression of such things as usually surround 
them. So that pure and unsullied thoughts are natu- 
rally suggested to the mind, by those objects that per- 
petually encompass us, when they arc beautiful * and 
degant in their kind. 

In the Kast, wlverethe warmth of the climate makes 
cleanliness more immediately necessary than in colder 
countries, it is made one part of their religion : the 
Jewish law (and the Mahometan, wliich in some 
things copies after it) is filled with bathings, purifica- 
tions, and other rites of the like nature. 

I shall conclude this essay with a story which I 
have somewhere read in an account of Mahometan 
superstitions. 

A dcrvihc of great sanctity one morning had the 
misfortune, as lu* took up a crystal cup which was con- 
secrated to tlic prophet, to let it fall upon the ground 
find da."»h it in pieces. 1 lis son coming in sonic time 
after^ he stretched out Iiis hand to bless him, as his 
manner was every morning: but the youth goitig out 
stumbled over the threnhold and broke his arm. As 
the old man wondered at these events, a caravan 
passed by in its way from Mecca. Thr dervise ap- 
proached 
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proachcd it to beg a blessing ; but as he stroked one 
•f the holy camels, he received a kick from the beast 
that sorely bruised him. His sorrow and amazement 
increased upon him, until he recollected that through 
\yirry and inadvertency he had that morning come 
abroad without washing his hands^ 



CKiTiauE ON Milton's pahadisr lost. No. 267. 

There is nothing in nature so irksome as general 
discourses, especially when they turn chiefly upon 
words. For this reason I shall wave the discussion of 
that point which was started some years since, whe- 
ther Milton's Paradise Lost may be called a he- 
roic poem ? Those who will not give it that title may 
call it (if they please) a divine poem. It will be 
sufficient to its perfection, if it has in it all the beau- 
ties of the highest kind of poetry ; and as for those 
who allege it is not a heroic poem, they advance no 
more to the diminution of it, than if they should say 
Adam is not uEneas, or Eve Helen. 

I shall therefore examine it by the rules of epic 
poetry, and see whether it falls short of the Iliad 
or ^neid in the beauties which are essential to that 
kind of. writing. The first thing to be considered in 
an epic poem is the fable, which is perfect or imper- 
fect, according as the action which it relates is more 
or less so. This action should have three qualifica- 
tions in it. First, It should be but one action. Se- 
condly, It should be an entire action. Thirdly, It should 
be a great action. To consider the action of the Iliad, 
£neid, and Paradise Lost, in these three several 
lightg. Homer to preserve the unity oi Vu^ ;icV\ow 

3 \\Z.%\!t\!i% 
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hastens into the roiditt of things, ai Horace has obaer* 
▼ed. Had he gone up to Lcda's egg, or begun muc^ 
bter, c\-en at the rape of Helen, or the investing of 
Trovy it is manifest that the story of the poem would 
have been a series of several actions. He therefore 
opens his poem with the discord of his princes, ao4 
artfully interweaves, in the several succeeding parts of 
it, an account of every thing material which relates 
to them, and had passed before that fatal dissension. 
After the same manner ^ueas makeir his first apear- 
ance in the Tyrrhene seas, and within sight of Italy, 
because the action proposed to be celebrated was that 
of his settling himself in Latium. But because it was 
necessary for the reader to know what had happened 
to him in the taking of Troy, and in the preceding ports 
of his voyage, Virgil makes his hero relate it by way of 
episode in the second and third books of the Mne\6 1 
the contents of both which books come before those 
of the first book in the thread of the story, though for 
pnrserving of this unity of action they follow it in tlie 
disposition of the poem. Mihon, in imitation of these 
two great poets, opens his Paradise Lost with an in- 
fernal council plotting the fall of man, which is the 
Itction he proposed to celebrate; and as for tliose great 
actions which preceded in point of time, the batdc of 
the angels, and the creation of tlic world, (which 
would have entirely destroyed the unity of his princi- 
pal action, had he related tbcni in the same order that 
they happened,) he cast them into ihe fifth, sixth, and 
seventh br)oks, l)y Wiiy of episode to this noble poem. 
Aristotle T)imself allows that Homer has nothing to 
boast of as to the unity of his fable, tliough at the 
same time that great critic and philosopher cndeavourti 
to palliate this imperfection in the Greek poet by im- 
4 ^wU\t\^ 
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putmg it in some measure to the very nature of an epi« 
poem. Some have been of opinion, that the .£ncid 
tlao labours in this particular^ and has episodes \Vhich 
nay be looked upon as excrescences rather than as parts 
of the action. On the contrary^ the poem which we 
have now under our consideration hath no other epi- 
sodes than such as naturally arise from the subject>and 
yet is filled with such a multitude of astonishing inci- 
dents, that it gives us at the same time a pleasure of 
the greatest variety, and of the greatest simplicity : 
Mmfi>rm in its nature^ilwugh diversified in the execution. 
I must observe also, that as Virgil, in the poem 
which was designed to celebrate the original of the 
Roman empire, has described the birth of its great ri- 
val, the Carthaginian commonwealth; Milton, with the^ 
like art in his poem on the Fall of Man, has related 
the £di of those angels who are his professed enemies. 
Besides the many other beauties in such an episode^ its 
running parallel with the great action of the poem hin- 
ders it firom breaking the unity so much as another 
episode would have done, that had not so great an 
affinity with the principal subject. In short, this is 
the same kind of beauty which the critics admire in the 
Spanish Friar, or The Double Discovery, where tho 
two di£ferent plots look like counterparts and copies 
of one another. 

The second qualification required in the action of 
an epic poem is, that it should be an entire action* 
An action is entire when it is complete in all its parts; 
or, as Aristotle describes it, when it consists of a bc- 
ginnuig, a middle, and aji end. Nothing should go 
before it, be intermixed with it, or follow after it, thai^ 
is not related to it— <is, on the contrary, no single step 
ihottid be omitted in that just and regular ^ro^tiH 
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which it muflt be Biipposcd to take from its original ta 
itsconsununation. 'i'hiis wc sec the anger of Achillea in 
itfl birth, its continuance and effects; and i1£ncas's settle* 
ment in I tajy, carried on through all the oppositions in 
hin way to it both by sea and land. The action in 
Milton excels (I think) both tlic fonncr in this parti- 
cular : we S(!C it contrived in hell, executed upon earth, 
and punished by heaven. The parts of it are told in 
the most distinct manner, and grow out of one another 
in the most natural method. 

The third qualification of an epic poem is its great- 
ness. The anger ofAchilles was of such consequence, 
that it embroiled the kings of Greece, destroyed the 
heroes of Troy, and engaged all the gcxls in factions. 
iEneas's settlement in Italy prrxluced the Cssani, and 
gave birth to the Roman empire. Milton's subjcci 
was still greater than either of the former ; it does not 
determine the fate of single persons or nations, hut of 
a whole species. The imited powers of hell are joined 
together for the destruction of mankind, which they 
effected in part, and would have completed, had not 
Omnipotence itself interposed. The principal actors 
are man in his greatest perfection, and woman in her 
highest beauty. Their enemies are th<^ fallen angels | 
the Messiah their friend, and the Ahnighty their pro- 
texrtnr. In shrirt, cv^-ry thing that is great in the whole 
circle of being, wluther within the verge of nature or 
out of it, has a proper part assigned it in this admirable 
poem. 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, 
but the principal nieuibers, and every part of them, 
should be great. I will not presume to say that the 
book of games in the ylilneid, or that in the Iliad, arc 
not of this nature, or to reprehend Virgil's simile of 

the 
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the top, and many other of the same kind in the Iliad, 
as liable to any censure in this particular ; but I think 
we may say, without derogating from those wonderful 
performances, that there is an unquestionable magni- 
ficence in e\^ery part of Paradise Lost, and indeed a 
much gieater than could have been formed upon any 
pagan system. 

But Aristotle, by the greatness of the action, doe» not 
only mean that it should be great in its nature, but 
also in its duration; or, in other words, that it should 
have a due length in it, as well as what we properly 
call greatness. The just measure of this kind of mag- 
nitude he explains by the following similitude. An 
animal no bigger than a mite cannot appear perfect 
to the eye, because the sight takes it in at once, and 
has only a confused idea of the whole, and not a di- 
stinct idea of all its parts: if on the contrary you should 
suppose an animal often thousand forlongs in length, 
the eye would be so filled with a single part of it, that 
it could not give the mind an idea of the whole. What 
these animals arc to the eye, a very short or a very 
bng action would be to the memory. The first would 
be, as it were, lost and swallowed up by it, and the 
other diflScult to be contained in it. Homer and Virgil 
have shown their principal art in this particular ; the 
action of the Iliad and that of thciEneid were in them- 
iclves exceeding short, but are so beautifully cxtv'tided 
uiid diversified by the invention of episodes, and the 
machinery of gods, with the like poetical ornaments, 
that they n\ake up an agreeable story, sufficient to em- 
ploy the memory without overcharging it. Milton's 
action is enriched with such a variety of circura- 
suiices, that I have taken ag much pleasure in reading 

the 
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the contctttfl of hifl bookffy n^ in the \yeni invented ttOTf 
I ever met with. It is pon fiible, that the traditions oa 
which the Iliad and /lincid were built had more cir- 
cumstancTff in them than the history of the Fall of 
Man^ as it is related in scripfure. BesMes^ it wai 
easier for Homer nnd Virgil to dash the truth with fic- 
tion, as they were in no danger of offending the rcligioA 
of rheir eountry by it. But aa for Milton, he had not 
only a very few circumstanceB upon which to raise liis 
poem, but was also obliged to proceed with the greatest 
caution in every thing that he added out of his own 
inv'.nti( n. And, indeed, notwithstanding all the re- 
straint he wan under, he has filled his story with so 
many Mirpri«ing incidents, which bear so close anf 
8nalog^' with what is delivered in holy writ, that it is 
capable of pleasincr the most delicate reader, without 
giring offence to the most .scnipulous. 

The modem critics have collectwl, from several hints 
in the Iliad and yl^nv.d, the space of time which is 
taken up by the action of each of those poems : but 
as a gn*at part of Milton's stor)' was transacted in re- 
gions that lie mil of the reach of the sun and thesphere 
of day, it is impossible to gratify the reader with such 
a calculation, which indexed would be more curious 
than instructive; noncof the critics, either antient or 
modem, having laid down ndes to circumscribe the 
action of an epic poem with any determined number 
of years, days, or hour^. 

llns piece of criticism on Milton's Paradise Lost 
shall be earrieil on in the following Saturday's Pa* 
pcrs. 
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taiTiauE ON Milton's pahadise lost*. No. 273, 

Having elxamined the action of Pafadise Lost, let 
us in the next place consider the actorS;. This is Aris- 
totle's method of considering^ first the fable, and se- 
condly th« manners ; or, as we generally call them in 
English^ ihe fable and the characters* 

Homer has excelled all the heroic poets that ever 
wrote, in the multitude and variety of his characters* 
Every god that is admitted into his poem, acts a part 
which would have been suitable to no other deity. His 
princes are as much distinguished by their manners as 
^by their dominions; and even those among t;hem 
whose characters .seem wholly made up of courage, 
differ from one another as to the particular kinds 
of courage in which they excel. In short, there 
is scarce a speech or action in the Iliad, which the 
reader may not ascribe to the person who speaks or 
acts, without seeing his name at the head of it. 

Homer do^ not only outshine all other poets in 
the variety, but also in the novelty of his characters. 
He has introduced among his Grecian princes a person 
who had lived thrice the age of man, and conversed 
with Theseus, Hercules, Polyphemus, and the first 
race of heroes. His principal actor is the son of a god- 
dess,-— not to mention the ofTspring of other deities, 
who bare likewise a place in his poem, and the vene- 
rable Trojan prince, who was the father of so many 
kings and heroes;— there is in these several characters 
of Homer a certain dignity as well as novelty, which 
adapts them in a more peculiar manner to the nature 
of a heroic poem ; — ^though at the same time, to 
give them a greater variety, he has described a Vulcan 
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tliat 19 a huflfoon among his gods, and a Theriilcf 
among his mortaU. 

\'irgi! falls inniiitcly short of Ilomcr in the charac- 
ters of liis poem, both as to their rariety and iin?dty. 
i^neas is indeed a perfect character; but as for Achafte», 
thougli he is styled the hero's friend, he does nothing 
in the whole poem ^-hich mas de8er%'C thai titte. 
Gyasy Mnestheus, Sergestns and Cloanthns, are all o(- 
thein men of the same stamp and character. 

/orUm^uc Gjdtt^/arteMqui Cloantbum, 

lliere arc indeed several natural incidents in thcs 
part of Ascanius; and that of Dido cannot be sufli* 
cienlly admired. 1 do not see any thing new or par- 
tiailar in Turnns. Pallas and Etander are re<niot« 
copies of Hector and Priam, as LatisuK and Meeoitiut 
are almost parallels to Pallas and Kvander. The 
characters of Nisus and Kurj'alus arc bcMitiful, bol 
f ommon. We must not forget the parts of Sinon^ 
Camilla, and some few others, which arc fine im<- 
provcmcnu on the Greek poet. In shott, there i« 
nrithcr ihat variety or novelty in the perscms of the 
/KiR'id which we meet with in those of the Iliad. 

If wc look into the character! of Mihon, wcBbalf 
riiul that he has introduced all the varrety his fiiUt 
w \i< capable of receiving. The whole species of nian- 
kind was in two persons at the time to which the sub* 
jcc't of his poem is confined. Wc have, hof^cveTj, 
four distinct characters in these two persons. Wt 
ICC man and woman in the highest innocence atid pcr» 
fec'tion, and in the most al)jcct state of giilh and in<- 
firuiiiy. The two last characters are indeed very 
ccnunion and obvious; but the two lirst arrc iiot-onljr 
mure iDMiriiiiiccnt, but more m!w than aay ^haractcm 

either 
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rither in Virgil or Homer^ or indeed in the whole eir^ 
cle of nature* ^ 

Mikon was jo f eiisifale of thifl de&et iA the tubjecl 
of his poem, and of the few chdcacter» it wouM.«&r4 
him, that he haa brought into it two actors of a sba*^ 
dowy and fictitious nature^ in the peisona ot Sin aoil 
Deatky by which means he has wrought into the body 
of his £able a very beautiful and weU-invenledall^ory* 
fiut notwithstanding the fineness of this aUegory may 
atone for it in some measure, T cannot think that per'* 
•ons of such a chimerical existence are proper actors 
in an epic poem ; because there is not <hat measure of 
probability annexed tb them, which is requisite in wri-^ 
tings of this kind, as I shall show more at large here- 
after. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an actress in 
tile ^neid ; but the part she acts is very short, and 
none of the most admired circumstances in that divine 
work. We find in mock-heroic poems, particularly 
in the- Dispensary, and the Lutrin, several allegorical 
persons of this nature, which are very beautiful in 
those compositions, and may perhaps be used as an 
aigument, that the authors of them were of opinion^ 
«ich characters might have a place in an epic work* 
.For my own part, I should be glad ^e reader would 
think so, for the sake of the poem I am now examin- 
ing; and must further add, tliat if such empty unsub- 
atantial beings may be ever made use of on this occa- 
sion, never wc^re any more nicely imagined, and era- 
' ployed in more proper actions^ than those of which I 
• am DOW speaking. 

Another principal actor in this poem is the great 
enemy of mankind. The part of Ulysses in Homer's 
Odyssey is very much admired by Aristotle, asijenjltx- 
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tngthat fable with very agreeable plots and iiaricante^ 
not only by the many adventures in his voyage, and 
the subtiltv of his betuniour, but bv the various con- 
ceaiments and discoveries of his person in several part4 
of that poem. But the crafty being I have now men- 
tioned, makes a much longer voyi^ than Ulysses, 
puts in practice many more wiles and stratagems, and 
hides himself under a greater variety of shapes and ap- 
pearances, all of which are severally detected, to the 
great delight and surprise of the reader. 

We may likewise observe witli how nnich art the 
poet has varieft several characters of the persons that 
speak in his infernal assembly. On the contrary, how 
has he represented the whole Godhead exerting itself 
towards man in its full benevolence under the threefold 
distinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter ! 

Nor must we omit the person of Raphael, who-^ 
amidst iiis tenderness and friendship for man, shows 
^uch a dignity and condescension in all his speech and 
behaviour, as are suitable to a superior nature. Tht 
angels are indeed as much diversified in Milton, and 
distinguished by their proper parts, as the gods are in 
Homer or Virgil. 'ITie reader will find nothing ascri* 
bed to Uriels Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, which is 
not in a particular manner suitable to their respective 
characters. 

There is another circumstance in the principal 
actors of the IJiad and yEiicid, which gives a peculiar 
beauty to those two poems, and was .thcreibre con- 
trived with very great judgment. I mean the authors 
having chosen, for their heroes, persons who were so 
nearly related to the people for whom' they wrote. 
Achilles was a Greek, and yEneas the remote founder 
■of Rome. By this meanf their coimtrymen (whom 

they 
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thty principally proposed to themselves for their read-* 
crt) were particularly attentive to Sill the parts of their 
5tor)% and sympathized with their heroes in all their 
adventures. A Roman could not but' rejoice in the' 
escapes^ siiccesse^^ and victories of iEneas, and be 
grieved at ahydfejRsats, misfortunes, or disappointments 
ihat befel him ; and a Greek- must have had the same 
regard for Achilles, And it is plain, that each of 
those poems has lost this great advantage among those 
readers to whom their heroes are as strangers, or indif- 
iferent persons. 

Milton's poem is admirable in thit respect, since it- 
is impossible for any of its readers, whatever nation, 
country, or people he may belong to, not to be related 
to the persons who are the principal actors in it; but, 
what is still infinitely more to its advantage, the prin- 
cipal actors in this poem are not only our progenitors, 
but our representatives. We have an actual interest 
in every thing they do, and no less than our utmost' 
happiness is concerned, and lies at stake, in all their^ 
behaviour, 

T shall subjoin as a corollary^ to the foregoing re- 
mailc, an admirable observation out of Aristotle, which 
hath been very much misrepresented in the quotations 
of some modem critics. ' If a man of perftct and 
consummate virtue falls into a misfortune, it raises our 
pity, but not our terror, because wc do not fear that it 
may be our own case, who do not resemble the suffer- 
ing person.' But, as that great philosopher adds, * if 
we see a man of virtue mixt with infirmities fall into 
any misfortune, it does not only raise our pity but our 
terror ; because we arc afraid that the like misfortunes 
may happen to ourselves, who resemble the character 
of jibe suffering person.' 

:^ 3 I sU^VV 
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IshalltakeanoiheroppoKunkyloobfenw, Uur* apM • 
0on of in abfloluif andconsumihate virtue should nevtt 
be introduced iniJfagedj ; and shall only remark in thit' 
place, that the foregoing observation of Aristoiltf^ 
tliough it may be true in other occaaionsj does noi< 
hold in this ; because in the present ease, though the 
persons who fall into misfortune are of the motit pc^** 
ftct and consummate virtue, it is not to be considered 
as what may possibly be, but what actually ia5 our. 
own case ; since we are embarked with them on the 
same bottom, and must be partakers of their happi— . 
ncss or misery. 

In this, and some other very few instances, Aristo« 
tie's rules for epic poetry (which he had drawn from 
his reflections upon Homer) cannot be supposed to 
quadrate exactly with the heroic poems which have- 
been made since bis time ; 8ii>ce it is plain hii rulea 
would still have been more perfect, could be have per-- 
used the .£neid, which was made some hundred years 
after his death. 

In my next, I shall go through other parts of 
Milton's poem, and hope that what I shall there 
advance, as well as what I have already written, will 
not only serve as a comment upon Milton, but upon 
Aristotle, 



CAXTIQUE ON MILTQIf'S PARADISE LOST, No. S79« 

We have already taken a gener^^l survey of the 
fable and characters in Milton's Paradise Lost* 
The parts which remain to be considered, according 
to Aristotle's method, are the sentiments and the 

language^ 



luigQtgfs Befeir^ I enter upon the. first of these^ I 
must advertise my reader^ that it is my design, as soon 
aa I have finished my genend reflections o^ these four 
aeveral head9> to give p«Lrlie.uUr iDistances out of th^. 
poem which is now before us,Qf beauties aud impexfec- 
tioaa- which may be ob^ofi^ .under each of tbem^ a« 
also of tucb Qtb^r (^rtieuHira as may not properly faU 
under any of thorn* This I thought fit to preu^iscy^ 
that the reader may not judge too hastily of this^ piece. 
of eritici^m, or look upoivit as imperfect^ j^efore b^ 
has aeen tbe whole ei^tpnt of it. 

The sentimepts in an epic poem are the tlioughta 
aivl behaviour which th^ author ascribes to \j^ persona 
whom he introduces^ aud are just when they are cm-. 
formiMe to the characters of the several persons. The 
sentiments have likewise a relation to things as well 
as persons, and are then perfect when they are such aa 
arc i^apte^ t,o the subject. If in either of these ca^ea 
the poet endeavours to ai^ue or explaiiX) to magnify or 
diminish, to raise love or ha(rQd> pity .or tt^rrQr, 91; any 
other passion, we ought to cqnsider whetbi^ the senti«> 
ments h^ m^kes use of ar^ proper for those ends. Ho- 
OKr is cmiQured by the critics for his 4<^fect as to this 
particular in several parts of the Iliad and Odyssey^ 
^ougb, at the same time* those who have treated thi^ 
great poet with candour hav^ attributed this defect to 
the times in which h9 lived. It was the fault of the 
age, and not of Homer, if there wants that delicacy in 
some 9f his sentimenui, which now appears in the. 
works of men of aumch inferior genius. Besides, iC 
there are blemishes in auy particular thoughts, there is 
an infinite beauty in the greatest part of them. In 
short) if there are niauy poets who would pot liavc 
fellea U$tQ the meanness of some pf his sentiments, 
E 4 there 
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there are none who could have risen up to tlie great* 
TieM of others. 

Virgil has excelled all othcrg in the propriety of hi» 
sentiments. Milton shincii likewise very much in 
this pHrticuIar: nor must wc omit one consideration 
which adds to his honour and reputation* Homer and 
Virgil introduced persons whose characters are com- 
monly known among men, and Huch as are to be met 
wiih either in history or in ordinary convertattion* 
Milton's characters, mont of them, lie outof nature^ 
and were to l)c fonncd purely by his own invention. 
It showtf a greater genius in Shakcspear to have drawn 
his Caliban, than his Hotspur or Julius Caesar: the 
one was to be supplied out of his own imagination^ 
whereas the other might have been formed upon tra- 
dition, histor}', and observation. It was much easier 
therefore for Homer to find proper sentiments for an 
assembly of Grecian genenils, than for Milton to 
divcrsHfy his infemal council with proper characters, 
and inspire them wkh a variety of sentiments. Tho 
lovci of Dido and MncskA are only copies of what has 
passed between other persons. Adam and Eve, before 
the fall, are a different species from that of mankind 
who arc descended from them $ and none but a poet 
of the ipost uni^oundcd invention , and the most exqui- 
site judgment, could have filled their conversation and 
behaviour with so many apt cirountstaaces during 
their state of innocence . 

Nor is it snfTicient for an epic poem to be filled 
wiih sue h tliougl)ts a^ are natural, unless it abound also 
with such as arc subliinc. Virgil in thi» particular 
falls short of Homer. He has not indeed so many 
thoughts that arc low and vulgar, but at the same 
time has not so many thoughts that arc sublime and 

noble, 
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Qoble^ The truth of it is, Virgil sddom risea intor 
yeiy. astonishing aentimeiits where he i& not fired by* 
ihe Iliads He ever}? where charms and pleases us by the 
force of his own genius, but seldom elevates and trans-*; 
ports us where be does not fetch his hints from Hombr« 

Milton^s chief talent, and indeed his dbtinguish*-; 
ing excelleoce, lies in the subUmity of his thoughts.: 
There are others of the moderns who rival him in Qver]f^ 
4>tber part of poetry; biit in the greatness of his sentin 
meats be triumphs overall the^ poets both modem and* 
ancient^ Homer only excepted. It is impossible for. 
the imagination of man to distend itself with greater 
ideas than those which he has laid together in his: 
firstj second, and sixth books. The seventh, which de- 
scribes the creation of the world, is. likewise wonder^ .^ 
fully sublime, though not so apt to stir up emotion in the 
mind of the reader, nor consequently so perfect in th& 
epic way of writing, because it is filled with lessactioa* 
Jjti the judicious reader compare what Long'mus has 
observed on several passages in Homer, and he wil); 
find parallels for most of them in the Paradise Lost. ^ 

From what has been said wc may infer, tha,t as therc^ 
are two kinds of sentiments, the natural and the sub«% 
lime, which are always to be pursued in a heroic 
poem, there are also two kinds of thoughts which aro 
carefully to. be avoided. The first are such as arc af- 
fected and unnatural ; the second, such as are mean and 
vulgar. As for the first kind of thoughts, we meet 
with little or nothing that is like them in Virgil. He 
has none of those trifling points and puerilities that arc. 
so often to be met with in Ovid., none of the epigram- 
matic turns of Lucan, none of those swelling senti- 
ments which are so fi*equcut in Statius and Claudian,, 
pone of those mixed embellishments of Tasso. Ev^ry 

thing 
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thing ii just and natural. I lis nentimenta ihow ihifti 
he had a perfect insight into human nature^ and thai 
he knew every thing which was the moat proper to- 
affect it. 

Mr. Drydcn han in aome placi'Si which I may liere- 
after take notice of, misrepresented VirgiKs way of 
thinking as to this particular, in the translation he has 
given us of the ^neid. I do not remember that Ho« 
mer any where falls into the faults above mentioned, 
which were indeed the false refinetnenta of later agea. 
Milton, it must be confessed, has riomctimeacrrcd in this 
respect, as I shall show more at large in another I'aper f 
though, considering how all the poets of the age in 
which he writ wen* infected with this wrong way oC 
thinking, he is rather to be admired that he did fMH 
give more into it, than that he did sometimes comply 
with the viciouii tantc which still prevails so much 
among modem writers. 

But since several thoughts may l>e natural whicli 
arc low and grovclinur, an epic poet should not only 
avoid such sentiments an are unnatural or affectedi but 
also such as arc mean and vulgar. I Ifuner has open- 
ed a great field of raillery to men of more delicacy than 
greatness of geniuK, by tlic homeliness of some of hia 
sentiments. But, as [ have before said, these are ra^* 
ther to be imputed to the Kimplieity of the age.in which 
he lived, u> which I may also add, of that which lui 
descrilK'd, than to any inii)erfcction in that divine poet* 
Zoilus among the ancients, and monsieur Perrault 
among the moderns, pushed their ridicule very far 
upon him, on ac*.coiuU of stuiu* such sentiments, 
llien; is no blemish to be obfkTved in Virgil under thii 
)irad, and but a very few in Milton. 

I shall give but one instance of this impropriety of 

thought 



thought in' Homer, and at the same time compare it 

with an instance of the same nature both in Virgil and 

Milton. Sentiments which raise laughter can very 

seldom be admitted with any deceiyy into a heroic 

poem, whose business it is to excite passions of a much' 

nobler nature. Homer, however, in his characters of 

Vulcan and Thersites, in his. story of Mars and Venus, 

in his behaviour of Irus, and in other passages, has been 

observed to have lapsed into the burlesque character, 

and to have departed from that serious air which 

seems essential to the magnificence of an epic poem. 

I remember but one laugh in the whole iEneid; 

which rises in the fifth book, upon Moncetes, where he 

is represented as thrown overboard, and drying himself 

upon a rock. But this piece of mirth is so well timed 

that the severest critic can have nothing to say against 

it ; for it is in the book of games and diversions, where 

the reader's mind may be supposed to bci sufficiently re-f 

laxed for such an entertainment. The only piece of 

pleasantry in Paradise Lost, is where the evil spirits 

are described as rallying the angels upon the success 

of their new invented artillery. This passage 1 look 

upon to be the most exceptionable in the whole poem, 

as being nothing else but a string of puns, and those 

too very indifferent ones. 



'f- 



-' Satan beheld their plight, 



I 



And to his males thus in derision caird : 

* O friends, why come not on those victors proud ? 
Ere white they fierce were coming j and when we. 
To entertain them fair with open front 
And breast, (what could we more?) propounded terms 
Of comfosiUon^ straight they chang'd their minds, 
TiiM oflff and into strange vagaries fell 

A» 
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As ihty would dince : jet for adaooc tbty •cemM 
Somewhat eitraTagant, and wild i perhaps 
For jqj of oifer'd peace : but I «oppoie» 
If our proposals once again were htardt 
We jihould compel trfem to a qoick nsult* 

* To whom thus Belial in like gamesome mood :— 
Leader, the terms we sent were terms ofwagbi. 

Of hard conicHtsy and full of force urgM homei 
Such as we might percetre amusM them all, 
And siumUed muny : who receives them right. 
Had need from head to foot well understand: 
Not undcrstPdd, this gift they hare besides, 
They show us when our foes walk not n fright* 

* So they among themselves in pleasant vein 
Stbod scotHng ' 

Milton s Parodist Lost, K vi. L 60J), & 



CRITiaUE ON MILTOX'S PARADISE LOST. No. J 

Having already treated of the fable, the charact 
and sentimcuts in the i'aradise Lost, we are in 
lat^t place to consider tlic language; and a* the lear 
world is very much divided upon Milton as to 
poiiit, I hope they will excuse me if I appear ps 
rular in iiny of my opinions, and incline to those ^ 
judge the most advantageously of the author, 

Jt is requisite that the language of a heroic p< 
should be both perspicuous and sublime. In proj 
tion as cither of these two qualities is wanting, 
language is imperfect. Perspicuity is the first 
most necessary qualification; insonuich that a go 
naturcd reader sometimes overlooks a little slip e 
in the grammar or syntax, where it is impossible^ 
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lum to mistake the poet's sense. Of this kind is that 
passage in Milton^ wherein he speaks of Satan ; 



-God and his Son except, 



Created thing nought valu*d he nor shunn*d/ 

And that in which he describes Adam and Eve : 

' Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve.* 

It is plain, that in the former of these passages, ac- 
cording to the natural syntax, the divine persons 
mentioned in the first line are represented as created 
beings; and that, in the other, Adam and Eve are con- 
founded with their sons and daughters. Such Uttle 
blemishes as these, when the thought is great and na- 
tural, we should, with Horace, impute to a pardonable 
inadvertency, or to the weakness of human nature, 
which caimot attend to each minute particular, and 
give the last finishing to every circumstance in so long 
a work. The ancient critics, therefore, who were ac- 
tuated by a spirit of candour rather than that of ca- 
villing, invented certain figures of speech, on purpose 
to palliate little errors of this nature in the writings of 
those authors who had so many greater beauties Xq 
atone for them. 

If clearness and perspicuity were only to be con- 
sulted, the poet would have nothing else to do but to 
clothe his thoughts in the most plain and natural ex- 
pressions. But since it oiteii happens that the most 
obvious phrases, and those which are used in ordinary 
conversation, become too familiar to the ear, and con- 
tiact a kind of meanness by passing through the 
mouths of the vulgar; a poet should take particular 
care to guard himself against idiomatic ways of speak- 
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ing. Ond ami Ia\cm\ luvt* many ponrncMOi of ex- 
priMMfMi iip^m (lii^ a(*r<mnt, an t:ikitig up with thefirat 
phrases tli.it oflcrcdy wiilirnit pulling ilicinsclvcs to the 
trouble (if looking after *iiic:h ;iri WdukI not only have 
boon natnraly but also cU'vatnl arid liublinie. Mihou 
has Init t'rw failinc;s in thid kind, of which, however^ 
you may meet with Home instances^ ah in the follow* 
ing passiigcs : 

* Kmliryot and idioti » eremites and frian. 
White, black, ami gray, with i«ll their trunpery. 
Here pilgrims roam 



A while dijtiioursc they hold. 
No fear If St flintier cu.)l ; wlicii thus began 
Our author ■ 

Who of all ai»rt to ^trreod, but feeling 
The evil on him liiouj^it tiy me, will rurae 
My head, ill fare our nnriMior impure, 
For thin wc may think Adam,— — • 

Tlic gx^nt ma^ileni in <:'>mpo*itioii know very w^ll 
that many tin i'l('f!:anl phraser becomes improper for a 
poet or w\ orulor, wIkmi u Iiha been dcbaiK'd by com- 
OKiu uw.. i'or this ru-i*M>ii the workn of ancient au* 
tliont wbirJ) arr viwittcn in dt:a(l languagea, have u 
gtt!at advantage own tlio'^r which are written iu lan- 
guages thai are now -»pi)ki:n. Wero there any nieaa 
phraaei; or idiouM in Vir^;il '^i^d iiomcr, they would 
not aliock the ear of thi: inost d'licate modern jrcadcr, 
so much as ihcy w(»uld have done dial of an old 
Gix^rrk or Uom;iii, bei;ausi! we never hear them pro- 
nounced in our MtrceiH, or iu ordinary converiiatiou. 

Il is not tlurrefor* suiHeiiut that the language of 

an epic poem Ik- perHpicuoiis uiiIctn h be also «ublime. 

To thitf mid., it ouirlit to urviulc i'rom tbecoinmon 

•'' forms 



fbniiliiidol4maiy|AmMfr of speech. Thejudgmetit 
#f m ^btt wry much ditooters itself in shaiming the 
teilitMii R)«ds'of expression, withom fallitif^ into 
ittth #flys of speech. ai msy seem stiff iiad unfisftural ; 
he ttMt not mvcn into n fitlse subliiiie, by endetirour* 
ing to tfroid the other extreme^ Among the Oredks> 
Asch^AvA^ SMd sometimes Sophocles^ weije gpiltyof 
this fault ; among the Latins, Claudian and Statius; mnd 
among our owaocKiaUrjrmeasShakespear and Lee. In 
these authors the affectiitioa of greatness often hurts 
the perspicoity of the style, as in many others the en- 
deavour^after perspicaity prejudiced its greatness. 

Aristotle has obserred, that the idiomatic style may 
he avoided, tad the sublime formed, by the following 
methods. RTSt, by the use of metaphors ; such are 
those of Milton : 

* Imparadised in one another's irmi. 
■ And in his hand a reed 



Stood waving tipt with fire,— — 
The grassy clods now calv'd,— — — 
Spangled with eyes——* 

' tn these and innumerable other instances, the me* 
taphofrs -are very boM, but just, f must however observe 
that the metaphors are not so thick sown in Milton, 
which always savours too much of wit ; thai they 
never clash with one another, which, as Aristotle 
obsetvcs, turns a sentence into a kind of cenigma or 
riddle; and thart he seldom has recourse to them 
wlicre the proper and natural words will do as well. 

Another way of raising the limguage, and giving it 
a poetical turn, is to make use of the idioms of other 
tongues. Vrrgil is full of the Greek forms of speech, 
i*faich the critics vvii Hellenisms, as Horace in his 

odes 
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Jt ill practice thisincthocl of raising his language^ 
as the nature of our tongue will permit^ as in 
lassage above mentioned, eremite, for what is 
t in common discourse. If you observe tbo 
urc of his verse, he has with great judgment sup- 
d a syllable in several words, and shortened 
of two syllables into one ; by which method, 
s the abovemcntioned advantage, he has given 
Iter variety to his numbers. But this practice 
re piirticularly remarkable in the names of per- 
md of countries, as Beelzebub, Ilessebon, and 
my otiier particulars, wherein he has either 
ed the name, or made use of that which is not 
ost commonly known, that he niight tlic better 
e from the language of the vulgar* 
I same reason rceonmionded to him several old 
; which also makes his poem appear tlie more 
blc, and gives it a greater air of antiquity, 
list likewise take notice, that there are in Milton 
I words of his own coining, as cerbereau, 
fiiedy hell-doom* d^ rmhrj/on atoms, and many 
. If the reader is oiVcnded at this liberty in 
iglish poet, I would recommend him to a dis- 
in Plutarch, which shows us how frequently 
r has made use of the same liberty, 
[on, by the abovomentioncd helps, and l)y the 
of the noblest words and phrases which our 
: would aflbrd him, has carried our language to 
ter hei4!;ht than any of the English poets have 
)ne betbre or ailer him, and made the sublimity 
style equal to that of his sentiments. 
Lve been the more parlicular in these obscrva- 
n Milton's style, because it is in that part of 
I which he appears the most singiliar. The 



remarks I Iiave here made upon the fMractico of other 
poetSy with my obsenrationi out of Aristotle^ wyi 
perhaps aHeriate the prejudice which some ha^e tskcft 
to his poem upon this account ; though after dt, I 
must confess that I think his style, though admiwble 
in general, is in some places too much stiSened and 
obscured by the frequent use of those methods which 
Aristotle has prescribed for the raising of it. 

This redundancy of those several ways of speech, 
which Aristotle calls ' foreign language,' and with 
which Milton has so very much enriched and in 
some places darkened the language of his poem, waa 
the more proper for his use, because his poem is 
written in blank verse. Rhyme, without any other 
assistance, throws the language off from prose, and 
very often makes an indifferent phrase pass unre- 
garded; but where the verse is not built upon rhymes, 
there pomp of sound and energy of expression are 
indispensably necessary to support the style, and keep 
it from falling into the flatness of prose. 

Those who have not a taste for this elevation of 
style, and arc apt to ridicule a poet when he departs 
from the common forms of expression, would do wdl 
to sec how Aristotle has treated an ancient author 
called Euclid, for his insipid mirth upon this oceai> 
sion. Mr. Dryden used to call these sort of men his 
prose-critics. 

I sliould, under this head of the language, consider 
Milton's numbers, in which he has niade'use of se- 
veral elisions, which are not customary among other 
English poets, as may be particularly observed ia his 
cutting off the letter y when it precedes a vowel. 
This, and some other innovations in the measure of 
his verse, has varied his numbers in such a manner 

aa 
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as makes them iacapable of fadating the ear^ and 
doying tlie reader ', which the same uaiibrm mjeasurei 
would certainly have done, and which the perpetual 
Riuma of rhyme never fail to do in k)ng ixaiTative 
poems. I shall close these reflections upon the lan- 
guage of Paradise Ijost, with observing that Milton 
lias cofued after Homer lather than Virgil in the 
length of his periods, the copiousness of his. phrases^ 
and the running of his verses into one another. 

A0K>I90^. 



CRITIQUE ON Milton's paradise lost. No. 291. 

I HAVR now considered Milton's Paradise J^st under 
those four great heads of the fable, th^ characters, the 
scntiments,^ and the language ; and have shown that he 
excels, in general, under each of these heads. I hope 
that I have made several discoveries which niay appear 
new, even to those who are versed in critical learning* 
Were I indeed to choose my readers, by whose judgment 
I would stand or fall, they should not be such ^s are ac- 
quainted only with the Freocb and Italian critics, but 
also with the ancient and modern who have written in 
either of the learned languages. Above all, I would 
have them well versed in the Greek ajid Latin poets, 
without which a man very ofteu fancies that he under- 
stands a critic, when in reality he does not comprehend 
his meaning. 

It is in criticism as in all other sciences and specula- 
tions : one who brings with him any implicit notions 
and observations, which he has made in his readii^g of 
the poets, will find his own reflections methodized ai>() 
expkuned, and perhaps several little bmla \\x^\v^ 

F 2 ^;\&%^\ 
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passed in his mind, perfected and improved in the 
works of a good critic ; whereas one who has not these- 
previous lights is very often an utter stranger to what 
he reads, and apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. 

Nor is it suffigient that a man^ who sets up for a 
judge in criticism, should have perused the author* 
above mentioned, unless he has also a clear and logU 
cal head. Without this taleiit he is perpetually puz- 
zled and perplexed amidst his own blunders, mistakes 
the sense of those he would confute, or, if he chances 
to think right, docs not know how to convey his 
thoughts to another with clearness and perspicuity. 
Aristotle, who was the best critic, was also one of the 
best logicians that ever appeared in the world. 

Mr. Locke's Essay on Human Understanding would 
be thought a very odd book for a man to make himself 
master of, who would get a reputation by critical writ- 
ings ; though at the same time it is very certain that 
an author, who has not leanied the art of distinguish- 
ing between words and things, and of ranging his 
thoughts and setting them in proper lights, whatever 
notions he may have, will lose himself in confusion 
and obscurity. I might further observe that there is 
not a Greek or Latin critic, who has not shown, even 
in the style of his criticisms, that he was a master of all 
the elegance and delicacy of his native tongue. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing more absurd than 
for a man to set up for a critic, without a good insight 
into all the parts of learning; whereas many of those 
who have endeavoured to signalize themselves by works 
of this nature, among our English writers, are not only 
defective in the abovenientioned particulars, but plain- 
ly discover, by the phrases which they make use of, and 
ky their cojifused way of thinking, that they are not ac- 
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-^aainted with the most common and ordinary systems 
of arts and sciences. A few general rules extracted 
out of the French authors, with a certain ^ant of words, 
has sometimes set up an illiterate heavy writer for a 
most judicious and formidable critic. 

One great mark, by which you may discover a critic 
who has neither taste nor learning, is this, that he sel- 
dom ventures to praise any passage in an author which 
has not been before received and applauded by the pub- 
lic, and that his criticism turns wholly upon little faults 
and errors. This part of a critic is so very easy to sue* 
ceed in, that we find every ordinary reader, upon the? 
publishing of a new poem, has wit and ill nature enough 
to turn several passages of it into ridicule, and very 
often in the right place. This Mr. Dryden has very 
agreeably remarked in those two celebrated lines; 

* Errors, h'kc straws, upon the surface flow : 

He who would search for pearls must dive below.* 

A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excellencies 
than imperfections, to discover the concealed beauties 
of a writer, and communicate to the world such things 
as are worth thoir observation. The most exquisite 
words and finest strokes of an author arc those which 
very often appear the most doubtful and exceptionable 
to a man who wants a relisli for polite learning; and 
they are these which a sour undistinguishing critic 
generally attacks with the greatest violence. Tully 
observes, that it is very easy to brand or fix a mark 
upon what he calls verbum ardens^ or, as it may be 
rendered into English, ^ a glowing bold expression,' 
and to turn it into ridicule by a cold ill-natured critir 
cism. A little wit is ctjually capable of exposing a 
ieauty and of aggravating a fault j and though such 
V3 u.\x^^\.- 
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a treatment of an author naturally produces indigiuiF* 
tion in the mind of an understanding reader, it haf 
however its effect among the generality of those whose 
hands it falls into, the rabble of mankind being very 
apt to think that every thing which is laughed at^ with 
any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in itself. 

Such a mirth as this is (nlwaN's unseasonable in a en* 
tic, as it rather prejudices the reader than convint:es 
him, and is c&pablc of making a beauty, as well ai t 
blemish, the subject of dorision. A man who cannot 
write with wit on a proper subject is dull and stt^d ; 
but one who shows it in an improper plate is tb im- 
pertinent and absurd. Bfcsides, a man whb has the 
gift of ridicule is apt to find fault with any thing that 
gives him an opportunity of exerting his beloved talent, 
and very often censures a passage, not because there 
is any fault in it, but because he can be merr)' upon it. 
Such kinds of pleasantry arc very unfair and disinge- 
nuous in works of criticism, in which thegreatest mas- 
ters, both ancient and modern, have always appeared 
with a serious and instructive air. 

As I intend in my next Paper to show the defects 
in Milton's Paradise Lost, I thought fit to pre- 
mise these few particulars, to the end that the reader 
anay know I enter upon it as on a very lingrateful 
work, and that I sliall just point at the imperfections 
without endeavouring to inflame them v.-ith ridicule. 
I must also observe with Lonjrinus, thai the production^ 
oi* a great genius, with man}' lapses and inadvbrtoficics, 
art' iiifiiVKoly preferable to the works of an inferior 
kind of author, whicli are scrupulously exact, and' con- 
formable to all the rules of correct writing. 

r shall conclude my Pap^T with a story out of Boc- 
calini, wliich suiliciently shows us the opinion that 

\v\dlcious 



jddioioufiattihonetitcataiaed of the sortof critics I have 
beesiheitetneQbtkm^g. ^ AfstiacKHis critic (says he)^ hav- 
ing gathered .together all the liaults 4>f an eminent poet, 
made .-a ipceaent-of them ^o Apollo^ who received them 
very graoioiiisl^r, and resolved to make tl»^ author a suit* 
able return for .the trouble he had been at in coUectii^ 
Ihenu In order io tbis^ he set before him a sack of 
vhect^ ds it -had .been just thrashed out of the sheaf* 
Hefdxn bid dtim .pick out the chaff &om among the 
Cttm, and isy it a^ide by itself. The critic applied 
hsmsdf to Ihe task ^ith great industry and pleasurej 
tad, •after iiaiving made <tlie due s^>araJtion^ was pxe-^ 
feiKed j>y ApoUo Aviih the chaff for his pains/ 

ADDISON. 



CRiTiauE ON milton's paradise lost. No. 297. 

J&^FITEB vi4iat i have said in my last Saturday'^ 
Fa^>er, I shall lenter on the subject of this without 
further ^eface, and remark 'the several defects which 
ajipear in dihe ^ble, the cliaracters, tbe sentimenU 
and »tbe language cf Milton's Paradise Lost; not 
doubting but the reader will ^pardon mc, if J allege at 
the -same time whatever may be said for tlie extenu- 
ation of such defects. The first imperfection which 
j shaU observe in the fable is^ that the event of it is 
unhappy. 

The £able of every poem is.^ according to Aristotle's 
division, either simple or implex. It is called simple 
when there is no change of fortune in it,; implex^ 
when the fortune of the chief actor changes from bad 
to .good^ or £rom good to bad. The implex fable is 

F 4 \1\0\3l^\. 
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thought the most perfect ; I suppose, because it is more 
proper to stir up the passions of the reader, and to sur- 
prise him with a greater variety of accidents. 

The implex fable is therefore of two kinds : in the 
first the chief actor makes his way through a long series 
of dangers and difficulties, until he arrives at honour 
and prosperity, as wc sec in the stories of Ulysses and 
JEntSLS. In the second, the chief actor in the poem 
falls from some eminent pitch of honour and prospe* 
rity, into miser)*^ and disgrace. Thus we sec Adam 
and P^ve sinking from a state of innocence and happi* 
ness^ into the most abject condition of sin and sorrow. 

The most taking tragedies among the ancients were 
built on this last sort of implex fable, particularly the 
trasfvdy of Q'Mipus, which proceeds upon a story, if 
wc may believe Aristotle, tlic most proper for tragedy 
tliat could be invented by the wit of man. I have 
taken some pains in a former Paper to show that this 
kind of implex fable, wherein the event is unhappy, is 
more apt to affect an audience than that of the first 
kind, notwithstanding many excellent pieces among 
the ancients, as well as most of those which have been 
vTitten of late years in our own country, are raised 
upon contrary plans. I must however own, that I 
think this kind of fable, which is the most perfect in 
tragedy, is not so proper for a heroic poem. 

ISIilton seems to have been sensible of this imperfec- 
tion ill his fable, and has therefore endeavoured to cure 
it by several expedients ; particularly by the mortifica- 
tion which the great adversary of mankind meets with 
upon his return to the at^sembly of infernal spirits, as 
it is described in a beautiful passage of the third book; 
and likewise by the vision wherein Adam, at the close 

of 
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of the po^m^ sees his offspring triumphing over his great 
enemy^ and himself restored to a happier paradise tbaa 
that from which he fell* 

Tliere is another objection against Milton's fable^ 
which is indeed almost the same with the former^ 
though placed in a different light, n^ely, — ^that the 
hero in the Paradise Lost iB unsuccessful, and by no 
means a match for his enemies. This gave occasion 
to Mr.Dryden's reflection, that the devil was in reality 
Milton's hero. I think I have obviated this objec- 
tion in my first Paper. The Paradise Lost is an 
epic or a narrative poem, and he that looks for a 
hero in il, searches for that which Milton never in- 
tended : but if he will needs fix the name of a hero 
upon any person in it, it is certainly the Messiah who 
is the hero, both in the principal action and in the 
chief episodes. Paganism could not furnish out a 
real action for a fable greater than that of the Iliad or 
^neid, and therefore a heathen could not form a 
higher notion of a poem than one of that kind which 
they call a heroic. Whether Milton's is not of a 
sublimer nature I will not presume to determine : it is 
sufficient that I show there is in the Paradise Lost 
all the greatness of plan, regularity of design, and 
masterly beauties which wc discover in Homer and 
Virgil. 

I must in the next place observe, that Milton has 
interwoven in the texture of his fable, some par- 
ticulars which do not seem to have probability enough 
for an epic poem, particularly in the actions which he 
ascribes to Sin and Death, and tlie picture which he 
draws of the ' Limbo of Vanity, ' wiih other passagesr 
in the second book. Such allegories rather savour of 
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tht spiiil of Spenser and Ariotfto thaa of Ilomor m4 

li i)u* stnictiire of Ihk prKin he has liktwiac admU* 
ted too iiunjr cligreHMoiiH. It ia finely obnervcd iy 
ArifitotU*^ tlut the author of a heroic poem flbouM 
ii'hbiii lipcak himself, hut throw as iiitich of hi^ woik 
an lie Lau into tlw iEH>utliM of thoac u'ho arc hia iiriiMHM 
pal actoTB. AriHtotlc has given no rcuiton for thia pre* 
eept : hut I f)rct*unic it ih because (he mind of thcic^ 
cler is more awetl, and elevated, when he hears £neai 
or Achillea H|>eak, than when Virgil or HomcrUlkinthair 
own persons. lksidi':> that, awiuming tikc eliaractor of 
an eminent man is apt to fire the iniagiaalioa^ and 
raise tho ideas of the author. Tully tclU ua, nMsntiou- 
kig his dialogue of old age, in whieh CaU) is tlie chief 
apeakcr^ that upon a review of it he wart agreeably ini- 
pised upon, and fancied that it was C*ato and not he 
himself Who uttered hin tiioughts on that subject. 

If the reader would be at tlie pains to see how the 
ffory uf the iliud nnd the /Eueid is delivered hy those 
persons who act in it, Ik.- will l>e surpriiied to find h(»w 
little in eitlv;r ol* these poems proceeds frum Uic ait- 
thorit. Milton hns, in the general dii4])(>8itkm iit bm 
foble, very firurly obtierved thi:i great rule | insomuch 
lliai there is scarce n tenth part of it which cornea from 
thej>()'t: thf. rest is spokrii <itlifrl)y Adam or Evc^ 
<ir l)v floim* irood or evil ipirit who is cngajjed either 
in th 'ir destnicfioii or d^'frnce, 

Vnnn ^vliut has hcru hen: observed, it appears that 
dif^resibions are hy no means to l>e allowed of iu an 
<5o:c;po(m. i\' t!." poet, even in the ordinary course 
of his nurntion. ^Ulll:UI speak as little as posniblc, he 
should (trtaiijly never let his narruli<^n slei:p for the 
6 sake 



sate of any refflectionof his own* I ha»vc o&ea th^ 
served, with a secret admiration, that the. longest re^ 
tertioQ ia the jS)heid is in that (passage of the tmth 
bdC^L ^oc TismaB is represented as dreAsirii^iiiinsel^ 
faa the i^ilB of PaUfiS, whcmi he liad slain. Yir^ 
tiere lets his fable stand stilly for the sake of the fotlowr 
11^ remark : ^ UoW rs (the mind of toian ignorant ttf 
futurity, and unable to bear prosperous forttme. with 
moderation ! The time will come when Turnus shall 
wish that he had left thebody of Pallas untouched, and 
curse the day on which he dressed himself in these 
spoils. ' As the great event 6f the jErierd, ami tlic 
death of Turnus, whom JEncas «j1ow ibecause he ^xxn 
htm adorried with the spoils of Pallas, turus uponthts 
incident, Virgil weint out of his way to make this tc- 
flectton npon it, widiout wtiich sosttiall a circtxmstance 
mightpossiblyhave slipped out of hie ^eader's memory, 
Lucan, who was an ityndiciousipoet, lets rirdp hisstcoy 
very fiiiqtrefntly for the sdke of his unnecessary digrct- 
sictfis, or 'his dMjei^ictilaj as Scaliger calte theiti. If 
he gives us an account off the prodigies Whidh^eddddd 
the civil wfar, he declaims upon the ocdaisidli, and 
shows how much happier it tvould be fortnan, if he 
did 'm)t feel his eVil fortune before itcomes tofpass ; 
and sitflfcr not only by its I'cal weight, but by 'the aip- 
prel^^nsion of it. Milton's cdmplalnt for his blind- 
neks, his pahegyi'ic on marriage, Wb rcflectibni on 
Adam and JEve's going naked, of the angels eating, 
and several other p^sagds in his poem, are liable to 
the same exception ; thougii I must cortfees there is so 
great a beauty in these vdry digressrons, that I would 
Tiot wish them out of his poem. 

I have, in a fbiTner Paper, spoken-of the ^cha- 
racters' of ^Iilton% Paradise Lo^t, and declared my 

opinion 
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opinion as to the allegorical persons who are int 
diiccd in it. 

If we look into the ' sentiments/ I think they . 
sometimes defective under the following heads; fii 
as there are sevenii of them too much pointed^ a 
•omc that degenerate even into puns. Of this 1 
kind I am afraid is that in the first book^ wherc^ spes 
ing of Che pygmies^ he calls thein 

' ■ The small infantry 



Warr'd on by cranes - 



Another blemish that appears in some of 1 
thoughts, is his frequent allusion to heathen £ibli 
which arc not certainly of a piece with the divine su 
yxt of which he treats. I do not find fault with the 
allusions where the poet himself represents them 
fabulous, as he does in some places, but where he mei 
ti(ms them as truths and matters of fact. Tlie limi 
#f my Paper will not give me leave to be particular 
instances of this kind \ the reader will easily rcma 
Ibein in his perusal of tlie poem. 

A third fault in his sentiments is an urniecessaf 
cstciitation of learning, which likewise occurs ve: 
frequently. It is certain that both Homer and Virg 
were masters of all the learning of their times^ but 
shows itself in their works after an indirect and coi 
cealed. manner. Milton seems ambitious of Icttir 
us know, by liis excursions on free-will and prcdest 
nation, and his niany glances upon history, astronomy 
geography, and the like, as well as by the terms an 
phrases he sometimes makes ilsc of, that he w^ 
acquainted with the whole circle of arts and sciences^ 

If in the last place wc consider the * language * c 
this great poet, we must allow^ what I have hinted i 

a forme 
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a fonner Paper, that it is often too much laboured, 
aad sometimes obscured by old words^ transpositions, 
and foreign idioms. Seneca's objection to the style of 
a great author^ Riget ejus oratioy nihil in ea placidum^ 
nihil lene, is what many critics make to Milton. As 
I cannot wholly refute it, so I have already apologized 
for it in another Paper : to which I may further add, 
that Milton's sentiments and ideas were so wonderfully 
iublime, that it woujd have been impossible for him 
to have represented them in their full strength and 
beauty, without having recourse to these foreign assist- 
ances. Our language sunk under him, and was un- 
equal to that greatness of soul which furnished him 
with such glorious conceptions. 

A second fault in his language is, that he often af- 
fects a kind of jingle in his words, as in the following 
passage, and many others : 

* And brought into the world z, world of woe. 
■ Begirt th* Almighty throne 

Beseeching or besieging- 



This tempted our attempt' 



At one slight hound W\g\i overleapt all hound* 

I know there are figures of this kind of speech, that 
wme of the greatest ancients have been guilty of it, 
and that Aristotle himself has given it a place in his 
Rhetoric among the beauties of that art. But as it is 
in itself poor and trifling, it is I think at present 
univeraally exploded by all the masters of polite 
writing. 

The last fault which I shall take notice of in Mil- 
ton's style is the frequent use of what the learned call 
'technical words,' or terms of art. It is one of the 
greatest beauties of poetry, to make hard things intcl- 
le, and to deliver wb^t is abstruse of \UtU vex ^wOcv 
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caijr kiigiua;e ai may be iindcrBtoqd b/ ordtury 
taaAas ; bcaiclcii that the knowledge oF a poet •hould 
laibcr icBiii bom with him, or iiiflpired^ thao dnMm 
from book« 4iul syiitcnis. 1 have ot'teu wondered bow 
Hr. Drydeu could traiisiatc a passagt gut of Virgil 
^ftcr tlkc following mannrr : 

* Tack to the larboard, and stand ofTto aea. 
Veer atarboard tea and land. >* 

Milton inukcf) use of larhmrd in the same manner. 
When he is \\\^o\\ huilcling, he mentions Doric pil^ 
Lfirs, pihisttrs^ vornicCf Jrcczv^ architrave. When he 
tiIkH of heavenly hodicsi you meet with ^ ecliptic 
ami (('cciitricy ihr trc'iiiJationy stars dropping from 
the zenith, rayrf ouhninatlng from the equator:' to 
whieh might he lulded many uidtauccs of the like kim) 
in sevenil other arts and sciences. 

I sliall in my next Papers give an account of the 
many p.irlirular beauties in Millcm, which would have 
hi(ii too long to insert under thoise general heads I 
have already treated of» and wi^h which I ilitcnd to 
ronehide thin piece of criticism. 

ADDIION* 
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I iiAVU seen in the works of a modern philosoph^ir 
u map of the spots in the sun. My last Paper^ o£ 
the faults and l)lemislies in Milton's Paradise Loftj 
may be considered as a piece of the same nature. To 
pursue the allusion : as it is observed^ that among thi 
brii^tu parts of the lumijious body abov^ ttientionfd 
there are some which glow more intensely^ and dart a 
Stronger light ilxm otburs; sg^ notwitb^twdiog I havi 
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abeady shown Mihoh's poem to be very Wutifiit in 
goural, I shall now proceed to take nolice of saclt 
beauties as appear tome more exquisite Uum tbe resU 
Ifiltaa has proposed the subject o£ hU poem in tbe 
Miewing versea : 

* Of man's first dfiaqbediencf;, and* thp fruit 
Of that fprbitTden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death intq the world and atl our woe. 
With loss of Eden, till one grckter man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, hear'nty muse ! * 

These lines arc perhaps as plaiu^ simplpy and un- 
idorned, as any of the whole poem, in which par- 
ticular the author has conformed himself to the exam- 
ple of Homer, and the precept of Horace, 

His invocation to a work which turns in a great 
measure upon the creation of the world, is very pro- 
perly made to the muse who inspired Moses in those 
books from whence oqr author drew his subject, and to 
the holy spirit, who is therein rcpriesented ^ operating 
after a partieuiar maancr in the first prod-uctioi^ of na- 
ture* This whole exordium rises very happily into no- 
ble language and sentimeii^t, as I think tlie transition 
to the fable is exquisitely beautiful and natural. 

The nine days' astonishment in which the angels lay 
entranced after their dreadful overttirow and fall from 
heaven, before they could receiver either the use of 
thought or speech, isanoblc c/rcwTw^^awcr, and very 
finely imagined. Tlie division of hcH into seas of fire, 
and into firm ground impregnated with tlie same furi- 
ous element, with Uiat particular circumstaaicc of the 
exclusion of Hope frpgri those infernal regions, are in- 
stances of the fiamc gr(i^t ai\d fruitful invention. 
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The thoughts in the first speech and description of 
Satan, who is one of the principal actors in this poeni) 
are wonderfully proper to give us a full idea of him. 
His pride, envy and revaige, obstinacy, despair, and 
impenitence, are all of them very artfully interwoven^ 
In short, his first speech is a complication of all those 
passions which discover themselves separately in seve- 
ral other of his speeches in the poem. The whole part 
of this great enemy of mankind is filled with such in- 
cidents as are very apt to raise and terrify the reader's 
imagination. Of this nature, in the book now before 
us, is his being the first that awakens out of the gene- 
ral trance, with his posture on the burning lake, his 
rising from it, and the description of his shield and 
spear : 

' Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate* 

With headup-lift above the wave, and eyes 

That sparkling blaz*d, his other parts besides 

Prone on the ilood, extended long and large, 

Lay floating many a rood 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 

His mighty stature ; on each hand the flames 

Driven backward slope their pointing spires^ and, roU*d 

In billows, leave V th' midst a horrid vale. 

Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 

Aloft^ incumbent on the dusky air 

That felt unusual weight 

His pond'rous shield 

Ethereal temper^ massy, large and round. 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Thro' optic glass the Tuscan artists view 
At ev'ning, from the top of Fesole, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountainSj on her ayoity globe* 

His 
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Hb spear (to equd which the tailed pine 
Bewn on Norwc^^ hills to be the mast 
Of tome great amtniral, were but a wand) 
He walk'd with> to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marie——* 

To which we may add his call to the fallen angdd 
&at lay plunged and stupefied in the sea of fire : 

/ He call'd so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of hell resounded.' 

But there is no single passage in the ^hole poem 
worked up to a gteater sublimity, than that wherein 
his person is described in those celebrated lines: 



•He, above the rest 



In shape and gesture proudly eminent^ 
Stood like a tower, &c. ' 

His sentiments are every way answerable to his cha-» 
racter, and suitable to a created being of the most ex- 
alted and most depraved nature. Such is that in which 
he takes possession of his place of torments: 

* •^— Hail horrors ! hail 
Infernal world ! and thou profoundest hell 
Receive thy new possessor^ one who brings 
A mind not to be chang*d by place or time/ 

And afterwards^ 



-Here at least 



We shall be free; th' Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence t 
Here we may reign secure 3 and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition^ though in hell : 
Better to reign in bell than serve in htav'n/ 

toL, lii. D Amidst 
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Amidst those impieties which^ this enraged ipirit 
utters in other places of the poemj the author has 
taken care to introduce none that is not big with ab- 
surdity, and incapable of shocking a religious reader ; 
his words, as the poet himself describes them^ bear- 
ing only a ^ semblance of worth, not substance/ 
lie is likewise with great art deacribed as owning hi< 
adversary to be Almighty. Whatever perverse inter- 
pretation he puts on the justice, mercy, and other at- 
tributes of the Supreme Being, he frequently con- 
fesses his omnipotenccj that being the perfection he 
was forced to allow him, and the only consideration 
which could support his pride under the shame of his 
defeat. 

Nor must I here omit that beautiful circumstance 
of his bursting out in tears, upon his survey of those 
imiumerable spirits whom he had involved iutke same 
guilt and ruin with himself : 



-He now prepared 



To speak ; whereat their double ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half inclose him round 
With all his peers ; Attention held them mute. 
Thrice he assay *d, and thrice in spite of scorn 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth * 

The catalogue of c\'il spirits has abundance of learn- 
ing in it, and a vcr\' agreeable turn of poetry, which 
rises in a great measure from its describing the places 
where they were worshipped, by those beautiful marks 
of rivers so frequent among the antient poets. The 
author had doubtless in this place Homer's catalogue 
of ships, and Virgil's list of warriors, in his view. 
The characters of Moloch and Belial prepare the read- 
er's mind for their respective speeches and behaviour 

in 
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m tlie second and sixth book* The account of Tbam- 
muz is finely romantic^ and suitable to what we read 
among the ancients of the worship which was paid to 
that idol. 

-Thammiiz came next behind. 



Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate. 

In am'rous ditties* all a summer*8 day ; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 

Ban purple to the sea« supposed with blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the love tale 

Infected Sion's daughters with like heat^ 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch - 

Ezekiel saw ; when, by the vision led. 

His eye survey *d the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah ■ * 

The reader will pardon me if I insert as a note on 
this beautiful passage, the account given us by the 
late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this ancient piece 
of worship, and probably the first occasion of such a 
superstition. ^ We came to a fair large river — doubt- 
less the ancient river Adonis, so famous for the ido- 
latrous rites performed here in lamentation of Adonis. 
We had the fortune to see whiat may be supposed to 
be the occasion of that opinion which Lucian relates 
concerning this river, viz. That this stream, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, especially about the feast 
of Adonis, is of a bloody colour; which the heathens 
looked upon as proceeding from a kind of sympathy 
in the river for the death of Adonis, who was killed 
by a wild boar in the mountains out of which this 
stream rises. Something like this we saw actually 
come to pass; for the water was stained to a sur- 
prising redness i and, as we observed in travelling, had 
o '2 disco- 
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discoloured the sea a great way into a red((lsh hue j 
casioQcd doubtless by a sort of minium, or red eai 
washed into the river by the violence of the rain, i 
not by any stain from Adonis's blood/ 

The passage in the catalogue, explaining the m 
ner how spirits transform themselves by contract 
or enlargement of their dimensions, is introduced in 
great jiulirincnt, to make way ff)r several surpris 
accidents in the sequel of the poem. TTierc foll< 
one, at the very end of the first book, which is w 
the French critics call marvellous, but at the u 
time probabUi by reason of the passage last mention 
As soon as the inicmal pdlace is finished, we are t 
the multitude and nibble of spiriti> innncdiatcly shn 
themscivcs into a small com|)ass, that there might 
room for such a numberless assembly in this capaci 
hall. Rut it is the poet's refinement upon this thou 
which I most admire, and which is indeed very nc 
in itself. For he tells us, (hat notwithstanding 
vulgar, among the fallen spirits, contracted tl 
forms, those of the first rank and dignity still j 
served their natural dimensions. 

' Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduc*d their shapes immense, and were at large, 
Tliougb without number, still amidst the hall 
ij{ that infernal court, iiut (at within. 
And in their own dimensions like themielves^ 
llie great seraphic lords and cherubim, 
In close rece^B and secret conclaTe sat, 
A thousand Demi-Gods on golden seats, 
Frequent and full ■■■ - * 

The character of Mammon, and the descriptior 
the Pandiemonium^ are full of beauties* 

TV 
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There are several other strokes in JJtie first book 
wonderfully poetical^ and instances of that sublime 
genius so peculiar to the author. Such is t]be descrip- 
tion of Azazel's stature, and the inlerhal standard 
which he unfurls; as also of that . ghastly light, by 
which the fiends appear to one another in their pla^c 
of torments: 

' The seat of desolation, void of ligbtj| 

Save what the glimmVing of those' livid flames 

Casts pale and dreadful . ' 

The shout of the whole host of faliea angels when 
drawn up in battle array ; 



-The universal host up sent 



A shaut th^t tore bell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night/ 

The review which the leader makes of his infernal 

army; 



-*He thro* the armed files 



Darts his experleac'd eye, and soon traverse 
The whole battalion views, their order due. 
Their visages and stature as of Gods, 
Their number last he sums ; and now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hardening in bis strength 
Glories * 

The flash of light which appeared upon the draw* 
ingof their swords; 

< He spake -, and to confirm his words out flew 
Millions of flaming swordd> drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim ; the sudden blaae 
Far round illumin*d hell* * 

q 3 Th^ 
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The sudden production of the Pandaemonium;' 

* Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet/ 

The artificial illumination made in it^ 

* From the arched roof 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets*, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus^ yielded light 
As from a sky 

There arc also several noble similes and allusions 
in tlic first book of Paradise I^st. And here . I 
must obscr\T, that when Milton alludes cillicr to 
things or persons, he never quits his simile imtil it 
riics to some very great idea, which is often foreign 
to the occasion that gave birth to it. The resemblance 
does not, perhaps, last above a line or two ; 'but the 
poet runs on with the hint until he has raised out of 
it some glorious image or sentiment, proper to in- 
fl;unc the mind of the reader, and to give it that 
sublime kind of entertainment which is suitable to 
the nature of a heroic poem. l*hose who are ac- 
quainted with Homer's and Virgil's way of writing 
cannot but be pleased with this kind of structure in 
Milton's similitudes, I am the more particular on 
this head, because ignorant readers, who have formed 
their taste upon the quaint similes and little turns of 
wit which arc so much in vogue among modem 
poets, cannot relish these beauties which are of a 
much higher nature, and are therefore apt to censure 
Milton's comparisons, in which they do not sec any 

* Cresset, i. c. a blazJng light set on a beacon ; in French croi.*scitc, 
because beacons formerly Iwd crosses on their tops. Johnson. 

surprising 
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surprising points of likeness. Monsieur Perrault was 
a man of this vitiated relish, and for that very reason 
has endeavoured to turn into ridicule several of 
Homer's similitudes, which he calls comparaisons d. 
longue queue f ^ long-tail'd comparisons.* I shalU 
conclude this Paper on the first book of Milton with 
the answer which monsieur Boileau makes to Perrault 
on this occasion : ^ Comparisons/ says he, ^ in odeiR 
and epic poems, are not introduced only to illustrate 
and embellish the discourse, but to amuse arid relax 
the mind of the reader, by frequently disengaging him 
from too painful an attention to the principal subject, 
and by leading him into other agreeable images. 
Homer,' says he, ^ excelled in this* particular, whose 
comparisons abound with such images of nature as 
are proper to relieve and diversify his subjects. He 
continually instructs the reader, and makes him take 
notice, even in objects which are every day before his 
eyes, of such circumstances as he should not otherwise 
have observed.' To this he adds, as a maxim uni- 
versally acknowledged, ^ That it is not necessary in 
poetry for the points of the comparison to correspond 
with one another exactly, but that a general resem- 
blance is sufficient ; and that too much nicety in this 
particular savours of the rhetorician and epigram- 
matist.' 

In short, if we look into the conduct of Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, as the great fable is the soul of 
each poem, — so, to give their works an agreeable va- 
riety, their episodes are so many short fables, and 
their similes so many short episodes; to which you 
may add, if you please, that their metaphors are so 
many short similes. If the reader considers the com- 
parisons in the first book of Milton, of the sun in an 
G 4 eclipse. 
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eclipie, of the sleeping Leviathan, of the beei i 
ing about their hive, of the fairy dance, in the ^ 
wherein I have here placed them, lie will caailv dia- 
covcr the grnat beauties that are in each of those pas- 
sages, 

CAITIOUE ON MILTON'fc PA3ADISr LOST* No. 309* 

I HAVE iK'forc ob«cr/ed in general, that the persons 
whom Milton introduces into his poem always dis- 
rover s*K:h sentiments and behaviour as are iu a pc* 
r uliar inannf:r conformable to their respective cbaiai;- 
t':r^. Every ciri".mi»tarK.'! in their speeches and 
iclions m with gn.at ju'jtii'iss and delicacy adapted 
to the iy:T6im^ who bpeak a:id an. As the poet very 
much exceU in ihi^ aimuzUnty of liii; characters^ I 
«ha!l bc'ij leave to conoid t several pais sages of tbQ 
S'cond bcKik in thi-i liglii. Tiiat sui>crior greatness 
and niock-nuje'ity which i^ ascribed to the prince of 
the fallen aru'els is admiral)ly j)rf .-.crvcd in the bcgio-r 
niiig of thi: book. U\^ opeiiiugand closing the dc-r 
bate; bin takiu;; on him.^elf that great enterprise, at 
thf. thought of uhich th'! whole infernal aisembly 
trembled ; hi» rricoiintering tlic hideous plM-ntom who 
guarded \hr y:i\r-i of h'-ll, and appeared to him in all 
hi:v t'-rror.H; are init;i:K:es of that proud and daring 
mind v/hicb could not brook submission even to 
Omnipotence • 

* Satan waz nov at hand, and from his seat 
The monster moving onward came as fast 
With horrid utridrft, hell trfmbled as hestrcxie; 
1'h* undaunted Bend what th's might be admir'd, 
AdmirM, not fcar'd ■ >' 

The 
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The $ame )x)ldnes8 and intrepidity of bj^haviour 
discovers itself in the several adventures which hr 
meets with during his passage through the regions of 
unformed matter, and particularly in his address to 
those tremendous powerg who are described as pre- 
siding over iu 

The part of Moloch is likewise, in all its circum- 
stances, full of thjat fire and fury whiqh distinguish 
this spirit from the r^s^ pf the fellea angels. He is 
described in the first book as besmeared with the blood 
of human sacrifices^ ^nd delighted with the tears of 
parents and the cries of childreni In the jsecond 
book he is marked out as the fiercest spirit that fought 
in heaven : and if we consider the figure which he 
makes in the sixth book, where the battle of the angels 
is described, we find it every way answerable to the 
same furious, enraged character: 

« i_Where the might of Gabriel fought. 
And with fierce ensigns pierc'd the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious king, who him dcfy'd. 
And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten*d, nor from the holy one of heav'n 
Befrain'd his tongue blasphemous : but anon 
Down cloven to the waste, with shatter'd arms 
And uncouth pain fied bellowing ■ * 

It may be worth while to observe, that Milton hois 
represented this violent impetuous spirit, who is hur- 
ried on by such precipitate passions, as the Jirst that 
rises in that assembly to give his opinion upon their 
present posture of affairs. Accordingly he declares 
himself abruptly for war, and appears incensed at his 
companions for losing so much time as even to deli- 
berate upon it. All his sentiments are rash, audacious. 
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and desperate. Such is that of arming themselves witl 
their tortures, and turning their punishments upa 
him who inflicted them* 



•*No : let us ratber choose. 



Arm*d with bell flames and fury, all at once 
O'er heaven's high towVs to force resistless way. 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Against the tortVer } when to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine he shall hear 
Infernal thunder, and for lightning see 
Black Are and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels ; and his throne itself 
Mix with Tartarean sulphur, and strange fire. 
His own invented torments ■■ ■> * 

His preferring annihilation to shame or misery i 
also highly suitable to his character; as the comfoi 
he draws from their disturbing the |>eace of heaver 
that if it be not victory, it is revenge, is a sentimer 
truly diabolical, and hccrjining the bitterness of thi 
implacable spirit. 

Belial is described in the first book as the idol c 
the lewd and luxurious. He is in the second booli 
pursuant to that description, characterized as.timoroi: 
and slothful ; and if wc lock into the sixth book, w 
find him celebrated in the battle of angels for nothin 
but that scoffing speech which he makes to Satan o: 
their supposed advantage over the enemy. As his ap 
pearance is uniform, and of a piece, in these thr€ 
several view s, we find his sentiments in the inferm 
assembly every way conformable to his charactei 
Such are his apprehension'^ of a second battle, hi 
horrofb of annihilation, his preferring to be miserabli 
rather thun net to be. I need not observe, that th< 
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contrast of thought in this speech, and that which 
precedes it, gives an agreeable variety to the debate. 

Mammon's character is so fully drawn in the first 
book, that the poet adds nothing to it in the second. 
We were before told, that he was the first who taught 
mankind to ransack the earth for gold and silver, and 
that he was the architect of Pandaemonium, or the in- 
fernal palace, where the evil spirits were to meet in 
council. His speech in this book is every way suitable 
to so depraved a character. How proper is that reflec- 
tion, of their being unable to taste the happiness of 
heaven were they actually there, in the riiouth of one, 
who, while he was in heaven, is said to have had hi> 
mind dazzled with the outward pomps and glories of 
the place, and to have been more intent on the riclics 
of the pavement than on the beatific vision ! I shall 
also leave the reader to judge how agreeable the follow- 
ing sentiments are to the same character : 



-This deep world 



Of darkness do we tread ? How oft amidst 
Thick cloud and dark doth heav'n's all-ruling sire 
Choose to refide, his glory unobscured. 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Covers his throne 3 from whence deep thunders roar 
Mustering their rage> and heav'n resembles hell ! 
As he our darkness^ cannot we his light 
Imitate when we please ? This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 
Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence j and what can beav*n show n:ore ? ' 

Beelzebub, who is reckoned the second in dignity 
that fell, and is in the first book the second that 
awakens out of the trance^ and confers \\\v\v S^v-vaxv. 
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upcm tho slliutioa of their afrair:^^ maintains his rsnk 
in the book now before us. There is a wonderful ma- 
jesty described in liis rising up to six:ak. He acts as a 
kind of moderauir between the two oppoute partitfy 
and proportes a third undertaking, which the whole 
•assembly gives into. The motion he makes of de- 
taching one of their body in search of a new world is 
grounded upon a projeet devised by Satan, and c\uso^ 
rily proposed by bini in the following lines of the 
first book ; 

* Space may produce new worlds, whereof so rife 
Thers went a fame in heav'n* that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation, whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the sons of heav'n ; 
Thither, if hut to pry, shall be perhaps 
OjLir first eruption, thither or elsewhere : 
For this infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spirits in bondage, nor th* abyss 
Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 
Full counsel must mature : 

It is on this project that Beelzebub grounds, his 

proposal : 



-What if we find 



Some easier cntcq)risc ? There is a place, 

(If ancient and prophetic fame in hcav*n 

YjTt not) another world, the happy seat 

Of some new race call'd Man, about this time 

To be created like to us, though less 

In power and excellence, but favour'd more 

Of him who rules above ; 50 was his will 

PronovinrM among the Gods, and by an oath, 

That shook hcav*n*s whole circumference, eonfirm*d/ 



•X!w^ 
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The reader may obserre how ju^fit was, Yiot to omit 
in the first book the project upon which the whole 
poertr turns : as also that the prince of the fallen an- 
gels was the only proper person to give it birth, and 
that the next to him in dignity was the fittest to second 
and support it. 

. There is besides, I think, something wonderfully 
btoutiful, and very ape to affect the reader's imagina- 
tion, in this ancient prophecy or report in heaven, con- 
cerning the creation of man. Nothing could show 
more the dignity of the species, than this tradition 
which ran of them before their existence. They are 
represented to have been the talk of heaven before 
they were created. Virgil, in compliment to the Ro- 
man commonwealth, makes the heroes of it appear 
in their state of pre-existence : but Milton does a far 
greater honour to mankind in general, as he gives us 
a glimpse of them even before they are in being. 

Tlie rising of this great assembly is described in a 
very sublime and poetical manner : 

' Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote — ' 

The diversions of the fallen angels, with the par- 
ticular account of their place of habitation, are de- 
scribed with great pregnancy of thought and copious- 
ness of invention. The diversions are every way 
suitable to beings who had nothing left them but 
strength and knowledge misapplied. Such are their 
contentions at the race, and in feats of arms, with 
their entertainments in the following lines ; 

* Others with vast Typhaean rage more fell 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind; hcJJ scarce holds the wUd uproot * 
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Tiuir mvsic is tmiploycd in cdchraUng their 
rrimiivil cNploit^^ and their discourse in sounding the 
iiiii'iilioMialile di-pllis of fair, IVec-will, aiid fore- 
llu- Mvcral circiunslaiuis in the dcrtc/iption of bdl 
AVc liiu ly iiiiagiiu'd ; a-; ihc four rivers which disgorge 
ihciM^clvis into thi' ^( .i nl' lire, t lie extremes of cold 
;mu1 hcit, and the river of obhvion. The monstrous 
.inini.ilj prodnc'i'd in that infernal world are rcpre- 
seiiled hy a sin^K- line, wliich gives us a more horrid 
u!e:i ()\' liieni tlian a much longer description would 
ln\\: di»ne. 



-\alurc breeds, 



perverse, all monfttrnus, all prodigious things, 
AbomlnaUc, inuttcrahle, and *:t<T.j 
Tbun fjhhx ytt haveft'ignd^ or fear conccivJ, 
Gorgufib and hyJras, and chimeras dire.* 

This episode of the fallen spirits, and their place of 
habitation, etjuu s in vrry happily to unbend the mind 
♦>!" the reader i'l^nu its attention to the debate* An 
ordinary poet would indi-ed have spun out so many 
eircinnstancLS to a jiruat len^jth, and by that means 
have weakened, iiisUad of illustrated, the principal 
fable. 

The flight of Satan to the gates of hell is finely 
inia^in/d. 

I have alreaily declared my opinion of the allegory 
cJMieeniin*; Sin and JX-ath, which is however a very 
liiilslied picc(* in its kiiul, \\ hen it is not considered 
a-? a part of an ejne. poem. The genealogy of the se- 
veral persons is eontn\ed with great delicacy. Sin is 
tlie dauirhter of Satan, and Death the offspring of 
Sin. The iiieestuoii<! mixture between Sin and Death 

produces 
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prodaces those monslers and hell-hounds which from 
time to time enter into their mojther, and tear the 
bowels of her who gave them birth. These are the 
terrors of an evil conscience, and the proper fruits of 
Sin, which naturally rise from the apprehensions of 
Death. This last beautiful moral is, I think, clearly 
intimated in the speech of Sin, where complaining of 
this her dreadful issue, she adds, 

* Before mtne eyes in opposition sHs 
Grim Death my son and foe, ivbo sets them on, 
And me his parent would ^z^// soon devour 
For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involved—* 

I need not mention to the reader the beautiful cir- 
cumstance in the last part of this quotation. He will 
likewise observe how naturally the three persons con- 
cerned in this allegory are tempted by one common 
interest to enter into a confederacy together, and how 
properly Sin is made the portress of hell, and the only 
being that can open the gates to that world of tor- 
tures. 

The descriptive part of this allegory is likewise very 
strong, and full of sublime ideas. The figure of 
Death, tlic regal crown upon his head, his menace of 
Satan, his advancing to the combat, the outcry at his 
birth, are circumstances too noble to be passed over 
in silence, and extremely suitable to this King of Ter- 
rors. I need not mention the justness of thought 
which is observed in the generation of these several 
symbolif al persons ; that Sin was produced upon tlie 
first revolt of Satan, that Death appeared soon after 
he was cast into hell, and that the terrors of con- 
science 
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fricnce wore conceived iit the gate of this place of tON 
nicTit<(. The lieficription of the trates is very poetical^ 
as the opening uf them is full uf Miltoii'i ipirit s 



-On a Midd«n o\^n (ij 



With impetuous recoil aiui jarring sound 

Th* infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 

Uar:»h thunder, that the loweiit lK>ituni shook 

Of Erchus. She u])en'd, but to shut 

Exi^eU'd hi r pow*r ; the gates wide oi>en stood^ 

That with extended wings a banner*d host 

Under spread eni»if;ns marching might pass tbrougk 

With horse and chariots rank'd in loose arrayi 

So wide thry stood, and like a furoaoe mouth 

Cost forth redounding smoke and luddy flame.' 

In Satan's voyages through the ebaos there are le** 
vcral imaginary ])ers()n3 descrilK-dy ai» residing iu that 
immense waste of matter. This may perhaps be con- 
formable to the taste of those critics who are pleased 
with nothing in a poet which has not life and manners 
a^^crlbcd to it ; but, for my owiipart^ I am pleased 
iiKjrst with those p^is^ages in this desicription which 
c:irry in them a greater measure of probability^ and 
arc such as might possibly have happened. Of this 
kind is his iirst mounting in the smoke that rises from 
the infernal pit, hh falling into a cloud of nitre, and 
the like combustible materials, that by their explosion 
siill hurried him fonvard in his voyage; his springing 
upward like a pyramid of fire, with his laborious paa- 
sairc through thott confusion of elements which the poet 
calls 

' The womb of Nature^ and perhaps her grave.' 

The 
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The gUmmcriug light which shot into the chaos 
from the utmost verge of the creation, with the distant 
discovery of the earth that hung close by the moon, 
are wonderfully beautiful and poetical. 
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Hptt.VGfe advises a poet Cp 'consider thoroughly the 
nature and force of his genius. Mjlton seems to have 
known perfectly well wherein his strength lay, and 
hasjljiprefore chosen a subject; entirely conformable 
to tiiQse talents . of which -he .wa,s master. As his 
genius ,was wonderfully turned, to the sublime, his 
8ubj€;c6*i^ th^ noblest that<(>uld have entered into the 
thoughts of man. . •*.•' ' " 

Every thii>g that i&. l/rnly great and astonishing has 
a place in it." The wliole system of the intellectual 
world; the chaos, and the creation; heaven, earth, 
and hell \ enter into the constitution of his poem. 

Having in the first and second books represented the 
infernal world with all its horrorg, the thread of his 
£able naturally leads him into the opposite regions of 
bliss and glory. 

If Milton's majesty forsakes him any where, it is in 
those parts of his poem where the divine persons are 
introduced as speakers. One may, I think, observe, 
that ihe author proceeds with a kind of fear and trem- 
bling, whilst he describes the sentiments of the Al- 
mighty. He dares not give his imagination its full 
play, but chooses to confine himself to such thoughts 
as are drawn from the books of the most orthodox di- 
vines, and to such expressions as may h^M(^ Twith in 

VOL. III. H /C scripture. 
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scripture. The beauties^ therefore^ which wc are to 
look for in these speeches, are not of a poetical na- 
lure, nor so ptoper to till the minrl with sentiments of 
gran<lcur as with thoi^hts of devotion. The passions 

which they arc designed to raisi*, are a divine love and 
religious fear. The particular >)eauty of the speeches 
in the third book consists in tbat shortness and per- 
spicuity of style in whic)> the;.pBoet has 'couched the 
greatest mysteries of < !\nsn;Kntr/and drawn together, 
in a regular scheme, jTie-Vyfiolfe 'dispensation of fVovi- 
dence with respect .to man'. He has represefited all 
the abstruse doctrines of predestination, free-will and 
grace, as also the gMaV.ix>ints of incarnation anid.ie-* 
demption, (which n*uni^y grow up in a poem' that 
treats of the fall of rtAi>,^.with great energy of expres- 
sion, and in a clearer* aiuiitroijger light iha^-T-Cver 
met with in any other \CritiJiV*.-A»thcsc «VOihti«iftre dry 
in themselves to the generaiilV-of readcrgy\hc concise 
and clear manner in which he had treated them is 
very much to be admired, as is likewise that particular 
art which he has made use of in the interspersing of 
all those graces of poetry which the subject was * 
capable of receiving. 

The survey of the whole creation, and of every 
thing that is transacted in it, is a prospect worthy of 
Omniscience ; and as much above that in which Vir- 
gil has drawn his Jupiter, as the Christian idea of the 
Supreme Being is more rational and sublime than that^ 
of the heathens. The particular objects on which be 
k described to have cast his eye are represented in the 
most beautiful and lively mamier : 

* Now had th' Almighty Father from above 
(From the pure empyrean where he sits 

Higb 
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High thron*d above all h»glit) bent down bts eyt. 

If is own works and their works at once ta view. 

About him all the sanctities of heav'ii 

Stood thick as stars, and from his si^t receiv*d 

B«&titude past utterance. On his right 

The radiant image of his glory sat, 

His only Son« On earth he first beheld 

Our two firdt parents^ yet the only two 

Of mankind, in the happy garden plac'd> 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love ; 

Uninterrupted joy, unrival*d love, 

In blissful solitude. He theh survey'd 

Hell and the gulph between^ and Satan there 

Coasting the wall of heav'n on this side night; 

In the dun air sublime ; and ready now 

To stoop with wearied wings and willing feet 

On the bare outside of this wor]d> thnt seem'd 

Firm land imbosom*d without firmament ; 

Uncertain whichi in ocean ot in air. 

Him God beholding from his prospect high. 

Wherein past» present, future be beholds. 

Thus to his only sop foreseeing spake*' 

Satan's approach to the confines of the creation i^ 
finely imaged in the beginning of the speech which 
immediately follows. The effects of this speech in 
the blessed spirits, and in the divine person to whoni 
it was addressed, cannot but fill the mind of the reader 
with a secret pleasure and complacency : 

' Thus while God spake^ ambrosial fragrstnce filPd 
All heav'n, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy ineffable diffused. 
Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious ; in him all his Father shone 
Sobstantially expressed ; atid in his face 

B 2 Ditini 

J !> i ^, '.'> 
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DivLoe compassioo ru\b\y appear**!. 

Love without end, and without measure grace.' 

I ncocl not point r)ut the l>cauty of tlut circuai- 
stance, wherein the whole ho»t of angels are repre- 
sented as standing ninte ; nor show how proper the 
occasion was to* produce such a silence in heaven. 
The close of this divine colloquy, with Ihe hymn of 
angels that follows upon it, are so wonderfully beauti- 
ful and poetical, thnt f should not forl>ear inserting, 
the whole passage, if the hounds of my Paper would 
give nic leave. 

* No sooner had ih' Almighty ceas*d, but alf 
The multitude of an^cis with a shout 
(Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from hle?t voices) utt'ring joy, heav*n rung 
With jubilee, and loud Ilosanuas HlKd 
Th' eternal regions -, 3cc. Sec, * 

Sill ail's valk upon fhc outside of the universe, whick 
at a distance appeared to him of a globular form, but, 
upon his nearer ap|)roach, looked like an unbounded 
plain, ib natural and noble: as his roaming upon the 
frontiers of the creation between that mass of matter, 
which was wrought into a world, and that shapeless 
unformed heap of materials which stilt lay in chaos 
and confusion, strikes the imagination with something 
astonishingly great and wild. I have before spoken 
of the Limbo of Vanity, which the poet places upon 
this outermost surface of the universe, and shall here 
explain myself more at large on that, and other parts 
of the poem, which arc of the same shadowy nature. 

Aristotle observes, that the fable of an epic poera 
should abound in circumstauces that are both credible 

and 
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and astonishing ; or, as the French critics choose to 
phrase it, the fable should be filled ^yith the probable 
and the marvellous. This rule is as fine and just as 
any in Aristotle's whole Art of Poetry, 

If the fable is only probable, it differs nothing from 
^ true history ; if it is only marvellous, it is no better 
than a romance. The great secret therefore of heroic 
poetry is to relate such circumstances as may produce 
m the reader at the same time both belief and asto-r 
nlshment. This is brought to pass in a well chosen 
fable, by the account of such things as have really 
happened, or at least of such things as have happened 
according to the received opinions of mankind. 
Milton's fable is a master-piece of this nature ; as the 
war in heaven, the condition of the fallen angels, the 
state of innocence, the temptation of the serpept, 
ani^ the fall of man, though they are very astonishing 
in themselves, are not only credible, but actual points 
of faith. 

The next method of reconciling miracles with cre- 
dibility is by a happy invention of the poet; as, in 
particular, when he introduces agents of a superior 
nature, who are capable of effecting what is wonder- 
ful, and what is not to be met with in the ordinary, 
course of things, Ulysses's ship being turned into a 
rock, and Lucas's fleet into a shoal of water-nymphs, 
though they are very surprising accidents, are never- 
theless probable when we are told that they were the 
gods who thus transformed them. It is this kind of 
machinery which fills the poems both of Homer and 
Virgil with such circumstances as are wonderful but 
not impossible, and so frequently jproduce in the 
reader the most pleasing passion that can rise in the 
mud of man, which is admiration. If there be any 
II 3 instance 
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tnHlance in the JEntid liable t/) exception upon thift 
acrotinty it is in the beginning of the third bookp 
where vfineas ib represented as tearing up the myrrtle 
that dropped blcKxI. To quahly this wonderful ctr* 
eumstance, Polydorus tells a story from the rocji of 
the myrtle, that the barbaroun inhabitants of the 
country having pierced him with 8|)earH and arrows, 
the wooil which waft left in his l)ody took root in hit 
wounds, and gave birth to that bleeding tree. This 
tirc-umjitancc seems to have the marvellous without 
the probable, because it is represented as proceeding 
from natural cauHCK, without the interposition of any 
Ood, or other supernatural power cap:iblc of pro- 
ducing it. The spears and arrows grow of themselves 
without so much as the modem help of an inchant* 
nicnt. If we look into the iictton of Milton's fablei 
though we find it full of surprising incidents, they are 
generally suited to our notions of the things and per- 
«oiis deserihed, and tempered with a due measure of 
probability. I must only make an exception to the 
I/itul)() of Vanity, with hin rpisode of Sin and Death, 
and Honu: ol his imaginary persons in hin (Jhaos. These 
passages are astonishing, but not credible: the reader 
cannot so fur impose upon himself as to sec a possi* 
bility in tiiem ; they are the descripti(m of dreams and 
shadows, not of things or persons, I know that many 
criticH !o(!k nptm the stories of Circe, P(»lyphcme, the 
Sirens, nay the whole Oilyssey and Iliad, to be alle- 
gories : but allowing this to be true, they are fables, 
which, considering tlie opinions of mankind that pre- 
vailed in the age of the poet, might possibly have been 
according to the letter. The persons are such aa 
might have acted what is ascrib(*d to them, as the 
circumstances in which they are represented might 

possibly 
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{)ossH>ly have been truth and realities. This appear-^ 
anoe of probability is so absolutely requisite in the 
greater kinds of poetry, that Aristode observes the 
ancient tragic writers made use of the names of such 
great men as had actually lived in the wo]:ld, though 
the tragedy proceeded upon adventures they were 
never engaged in, oa purpose to make the subject 
more credible. In a word, besides the hidden meaning 
of an epic allegory, the plain literal sense ought to 
appear probable. The story should, foe such as an' 
orAnary reader may acquiesce in, whatever natural, 
mora}, or political truth may be discovered in it by 
men of greater penetration. 

Satan, after having long wandered upon the surface 
or outmost waU of the universe, discovers at last a 
^de gap in it^ which led into the creation, and is 
described as the opening tfaroi^h which the angels 
pass to and fro into the lower world, upon their errands 
to mankind. Hrs sitting upon the brink of this passage 
and taking a survey of the whole face of nature, that 
appeared to him new and fresh in all its beauties, with 
the simile illustrating this circumstance, fills the mind 
of the reader with as surprising and glorious an idea as 
any that arises in the whole poem. He looks down 
into that vast hollow of the universe with the eye, or 
(as Milton calls it in his first book) with the ken of 
an angel. He surveys all the wonders in this im- 
mense amphitheatre that lie between both the poles of 
heaven, and takes in at one view the whole round of 
the <;reation. 

His flight between the several worlds that shined on 
every side of him, with the particular description of 
the sun, are set forth in all the wantonness of a luxu- 
riant imagination. His shape, speech, and behaviour, 
H 4 upon 
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upon his transCDrming himself into an angcl of ligbti ' 
are touched with exquisite beauty. The poet's thought 
of directing Satan to the sun, which in the vulgar 
opinion of mankind is the inoi»t conspicuous part of 
the cR'ation, the placing in it an angel^ is a circum- 
stance ver\' finely contrived, and the more adjusted to 
a poetical probability, a^ it was a received doctrine 
among the most famous philosophers, that every oib 
had its intelligence; and as an apostle in sacred writ ii 
* said to have seen such an angcl in the sun. In the an- 
swer which this angel returns to the disguised evil spi^ 
rit, there is such a becoming majesty as is altogether 
suitable to a superior being. The part of it in which 
lie represents himself as present at the creation, is 
very noble in itself, and not only proper where it is 
introduced, but requisite to prepare the reader for 
what follows in the seventh book 3 

' T saw when at his word the formless mays. 
This world's material mould, came to a heap : 
Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood ml'd, stood vast infinitude confined; 
Till at his second bidding darkness iled» 
Light shone^ ^c' 

In the following part of the speech he points out 
ihe earth with such circumstances, that the reader can 
icarce forbear fancying himself employed on the same 
distant view of it : 

* Look downward on the globe whose hither side 
With light from hence, tho' but reflected, shines ; 
That place is earthy the seat of man, that light 
His day, &c.' 

I must not [conclude my reflections upon tbb 
third book of P^adise Lost^ without taking notice gf 

thai 
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that celebrated complaint of Milton with which it 
opens, and which certainly deserve? all the prai-ses that 
hare been given it ; though, as I have before hinted, it 
may rather be looked on as an excrescence than as an 
essential, part of the poem. The same observation 
might be. applied to that beautiful digression upon 
lljrpocriay in the same book. 



CRiTiauE ON milton's paradise lost. No. 321. 

Those who know how n^any volumes have been 
written on the poems of Homer and Virgil will easily 
pardon the length of my discourse upon Milton. The 
Paradise Lost is looked upon by the best judges 
as the greatest production, or at least the noblest work 
of genius, in our language, and therefore deserves to be 
set before an English reader in its full beauty. For 
this reason, though I have endeavoured to give a ge- 
neral idea of its graces and imperfections in my six 
first Papers, I thought myself obliged to bestow one 
upon every book in particular. The first three books 
I have already dispatched, and am now entering upon 
the fourth. I need not acquaint my reader that there 
are multitudes of beauties in this great author, espe- 
cially in the descriptive parts of this poem, which I have 
not touched upon, it being my intention to point out 
those only which appear to me the most exquisite, or 
those which are not so obvious to ordinary readers. 
Every one that has read the critics who have written up- 
on the Odyssey, the Iliad, and the iEneid, knows very 
well, that though they agree in their opinions of the 
great beauties in those poems, they have nevertheless 

each 
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tr.-.n r..i^ l.ii ] ^ . ■ .1 i:^x>n r^.« art, hut have taken the 
hii^.rry ? Mrirti:n' s to j>i:i viith one, aad somelUBtt 
>;:hi r.r.^*!i'^r, ^..'l 4'iTn.:imfS fo differ from all of 
th-m, V. r.-:i I hi..- thought that the reaaon of the 
thirr 'vi^ on my ^i *'!»=•. 

\V> rmv ron^irlfT th^ beautif'^ of the fourth book 
linrlfT fliff': hr-ar!<. fn thf^ fipit arc tFiose pictHfesof 
sfill-Iifr' which wf! m^n with in the dc^criptinn of 
T'/lfn, F*m^liv', Af!?*rn'>i hovvfr, Scr. In the next are 
fh'" inirfiin^^, -aMrh romprrhend the speeches and bc- 
havi'. I,- of th.' ro'sfl aiul f»/Kl i»nL»f;l"«. In the last is the 
c'lrKi ft of Adam a:ui F**ve, who arc the principal 

f .1 fl-.r! rl *f 7;::*>o of ParadiMo, the port ha^ ofjserred 
Ari-;?ot!f *« r..!f of lavi-^hing all the ornaments of dic- 
tion on thr- 'rrak nnartivc parts of the fable which are 
Tifn •..i;:;v»rtf"l hy tSf }>eauty of sentimmts and cha- 
nr! r^. A'-'orilin :iy the reader may obserxT, that 
t'hf fv|,r'-!-»;on« an* more florid and cKihoratc in these 
(■' -"rpfion-i thiiTi in ino^st f>t!if'r partA of tlie poem* 
I iff\r.t fijrthfT :i<\(]y thrit thoii'jrh tht* drawings of gar- 
(I'Tin, fiviTs, rainbows, and the like dead pieces of 
rrtii"', "Tf j:i=?tly ('nsiin-d in a heroic poem, when 
t'n ;/ r;ni out into nn iinncre:*sriry length ; the descrip- 
tion i'i Paroflifc would have been faulty, had ixM tlio ■ 

4 poet : 
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poet been very particular in it, not only as it is the 
scene of the principal action, but as it is requisite to 
give us an idea of that happin^ess fram which our 
first parents fell. The plan of it is wondcrfally 
beautiful^ and formed upon the short sketch which 
we havQ of it in holy writ. Milton's exuberance- of 
imagination has poured forth such a redundancy of 
ornaments on this seat of happiness and innocence, 
that it would be endless to point out ear.h particular. 

I must not quit this head, without further obscrv-^ 
jng, that there is scarce a speech of Adam and Eve in 
the whole poem, wherein the sentiments and allusions 
arc not taken from this their delightful habitation. 
The reader, during their whole course of action, al-f 
ways, finds himself in the walks of Paradise. In 
short, as the critics have remarked, that in those 
poems wherein shepherds are actors, the thoughts 
ought always to take a tincture from the woods, 
fields, and rivers; so we may <5bserve, that our lirst 
parents seldom lose sight of their happy station in any 
thing they speak or do ; and, if the reader will give 
me leave to use the expression, that their thoughts arc 
al^^-ays Paradisiacal. 

We are in the next place to consider the machines 
of the fourth book. Satan being now within pro- 
spect of Eden, and looking round upon the glories of 
the creation, is filled with sentimentjs different from 
those which he discovered whilst he was in hell. The 
place inspires him with thoughts more adapted to it. 
He reflects upon the happy condition from whence he 
fell, and breaks forth into a speech that is softened 
with several tran.-icnt touches of remorse and self- 
accusation : but at length he confirms himself in im- 
penitence, and in his design of drawing man into hisr 

ovvu, 
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€^\M\ M?Jc of piilt and iniscrv. This conflict of pas- 
frioiis j; r:ii<t'il with n (rnat ileal of art^ as the opening 
ol Ins spi'irh to the Sim iri very hold and noble*. 

* O thou tliat with Atirpa5fling f*lorjr crown'd^ 
L' ok* ft from thy iol« domiiiiftn like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the Mars 
Hi le tlicir diniitiith'd heads ; to thee I call, 
llui with nti hieiidly voice ; and add thy namcj * 
<) )<un ! to tell thee how I hate ihf lieams, 
T:t:i: bring to my remembrance fium what state 
1 fell, huw gliiriuus once abo'.e thy sphere.* 

This <|u(( h 1:4, I thiiik, the finest tluit is ascribed 
rt) Satan in the whole poem. The evil spirit after- 
wapls proceeds to make his discoveries concerning our 
^ir.Ht parents, and to learn after what manner they may 
lie b;st attaeked. I lis honndingovcr the walls of Pa* 
r!(!i>e ; his Kitting; in the shape of a connorant u\y(n\ 
the tiee of lij'e, which stood in the centre of it, and 
overtopped all llu*oilR-rtrecs<»f the garden; his alighting 
among the herd of animals, which are so beautifully 
rpic>intcd as playing about Adam and Kvc; together 
with his transformiM;^; himself inlo different shapes, in 
ovd<-r to hear their conversation ; are circumstances 
tl.at irive on agreeable surprise to the reader, and arc 
(!' vi.-C(l v*ith p\\\{ art, to connect that series of adven- 
tures in V. hieli the poet has engaged this artitlccr of 
fra.d. 

'I'll'.: th<>u.»ht ol' S.'t.Tn'v transformation into a cor- 
)nf>ranl, and placing hini.'*If on tlietree of life, seems 
laised iip«'ii tlial p:i>Nag'' in the Iliad where two dci- 

* Wlu-n Milton mrant to have nia<lc only a tiagedy of 
Paradiie lot, he \ urpobid lu b<'^in it with the tir^t ten lines 
01 .h.rf :}Ccch. 

tics 
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ties are described as perching on the top of an oak in 
the shape of vultures. 

His planting himself at the ear of Eve under the 
farm of a toad, in order to produce vain dreams and 
imaginations, is a circumstance of the same nature ; 
as his starting up in his own form is wonderfully fine, 
both in the literal description, and in the moral which 
is concealed under it. His answer upon his being dis- 
covered, and demanded to give an account of himself, 
is conformable to the pride and intrepidity of his cha- 
racter : 

' Know ye not then, said Satan, fill'd with scorn,- 
Know ye not me ? Ye knew me once no m'ate 
For you, there sitting where you durst not soar : 
Not to know me argues yourselves unknown, - 
The lowest of your throng ' 

Zephon's rebuke, with the influence it had on Sa- 
tan, is exquisitely graceful and moral. Satan is after- 
wards led away to Gabriel, the chief of the guardian 
angels who kept watch in Paradise. - His disdainful 
behaviour on this occasion is so remaricable a beauty, 
that the most ordinary reader cannot but take notice 
of it. Gabriel's discovering his approach at a di- 
stance is drawn with great strength and liveliness of 
imagination : . . 

' O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way, and now by glimpse discern 
Jthuriel and Zephon through the shade, 
And with them comes a third of regal port. 
But faded splendor wan ^ who by his gait 
And fierce demeanor seems the prince of hell j 
Not likely to part hence without contest : 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance lowVs.' 

The 
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'I 'he (*')i:!'iriiu" hi-iurtii (jiiliru-l and Sulan alxmnds 
v.itli ^^uitiiiKiits proper iur llu* (ucaMun, and BUttabb 
to liu piiMJiis of till' twi> lipcakcni. Sataii clothing 
hi.M.v ;r uiili urior \\\\ci\ lie pri'|>an'4 for llic combat 
U (iiiK >ii!.liuit , .'iiiil at leasi i-f|iul In I Iciiiicr'a descrip« 
lion oi DiMi.ril nliijiaud by l^>ngiiiui(| or to that of 
raiiK ill \i).'>l, who urc bf>ili ivpriHcn ted with their 
I'.ii staiidiiK' ti|)o!i ihci-arth aiul their hcad^ reaching 
iilioxc tltccl(»uil.i : 

* Wlii!i' tinu he Kjrikr, tl/ angelic 8i|uadron bright 
TiiitiM Uciy rnl, Miarp'iniig in incjoncd hornt 
'i'hrir I'iulaiiK, and brgnn to hem him round 
With p<)iic<l n)ii!ais. S'c. 

On til' otiier Mc Satan, alarmM, 
Cotkciiii}; ail hit might , dilated stood 
Li!:ir 'IViicriti', ff AtlaK, unreniovM : 
i[i> Mature rt\u hM th'* t^Uy, uni) un his crest 
•^.it horror pluniM— •' 

I in'ist iuTi* t:ikc' ii'iticr, that Milton is ewry where 
i'i:ll of liiiUs aiul soiiKiiiius literal traiirilations taken 
irnni tlu- irrc'itr-st oi'ihe (jieik aiul l^uiii |)oet8. But 
this I may u-m:i.v' tor a discourse by itsi-IF, because I 
woiiKI iiol l^i'i-ak ihc ihivad iS tlu.<ie Sprculjlioiu, that 
arc ilcsi.iH d lor Kjiiilisli readers, with Hue h reflections 
ai uniil:! !)i'()t'ni) ii.i' hiit to the kanied. 

I m.i't, h'iVvcM'i, <)!)Mr\'c iu thi-» plaee, that the 
liu.il.ji"; tjll" th>' eoiiil)al 1kU\<'i'ii (iahriel and Satan, 
hy llu- lM[-.iri:iL^ out ol tlu- gokk-ii xules iu heaven^ 18 
a t -li:u-iii(iit. upon lloiner's ihoii^hl, who telU UB^tbat 
hi ':»::• t!i.' I)ati!'.-I>( f.vrtii Ijeciorand AchilleH, Jupiter 
•.M .^^-lit^l ih'.- e\i lit oi il in a pair ol'.seales. Tlie reader 
i.i ••. -' ( the whoir |ia>sji;i- in i|k» '2i»d Iliad, 

vii'.;;;!, I)'r)ieih> la^l di«'iMve eoiiihai, dcbcribcf Ju- 
piter 
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fketindie same manner, as weighing the fattes of Tur- 
nus and ^neas. Milton, though he fetched this beau- 
tiful circumstance from the Iliad and ^Eneid, does not 
only insert it as a poetical embellishment, like the au- 
thors above mentioned, but makes an artful use of it 
for the proper carrying on of h is fable, and for the break - 
ing off the combat between the two warriors, who were 
upon the point of engaging. To this we may further 
add, that Milton is the more justified in this passage, 
as we find the same noble allegory in holy writ, where 
a wicked prince, some few hours before he was 
assaulted and slain, is said to have been ^ weighed in 
the scales, and to have been found wanting. * 

I must here take notice^ under the head of the ma- 
ehines, tliat Uriel's gliding down to the earth upon a 
sun-beam, with the poet's device to make him dcscendy 
as wcH in his return to the sun as in his coming from 
it, is a prettiness that might have been admired in a 
little fancilnl poet, but seems below the genius of Mil- 
ton, The descriptton of the host of armed angels 
walking their nightly round in Paradise, is of another 
spirit : 

*So paying, on he led his radiant files. 
Dazzling the moon; ' 

as that account of the hymns which otir first parentis 
used to hear them sing in these their midnight walks, 
is altogether divine, and inexpressibly amusing to the 
imagination. 

We are in the last place to consider the parts which 
Adam and Eve act in the fourth book. The dcscrip- 
tioD of them, as they first appeared to Satan, is exqui- 
•itely drawn^ and sufficient to make the fallen angel 

gaze 
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gaze upon them with all that asttoninhmciit and Ui 
cmutiuas of envy in which he is rcpa'icutcd* 

* Two of far nobler &hape, erect and tallf 
G(xl-like erect I with native honour clad 
In naked majesty, «eem*d lords of all : 
>\nd worthy Mrcni'd; for in tlieir looka divine 
The im:ige of their gloriou> Maker »lione» 
Truth, wisdom, nanctituJe severe and |>ure| 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac*d : 
For contemplation he and valour furm*d, 
For softness rhe and sweet attractive grace ; 
lit! for God only, she for God in him. 
Wii fair large front, and eye sublime, declar*d 
Altfolute rule ; »nd hyacintbin locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust*ring; but not beneath his shoulders broad. 
She, as a veil, down to her blendrr waist 
Her unadorned golden tresftcs wore 
Dis-shevel'd, but in wanton ringleta wav*d. 
So pafs*d they naked on» nor shunn*d the sight 
Of God or angel, for they thought no ill : 
So hand in hand they passM, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in luvc'^ embraces nivt. * 

There is a fine spirit of pociry in the linei which ft 
low, wherein tlu y art dcsciil)al jui sitting on a bed 
flowers by the si'le oi uioiiutain, amidst a mixed i 
senibly of animals. 

The speeches of these two lirst lovers flow cqui 
from passion and sincerity. The profcasions tb 
make to one another :ire full of warmth ; but at t 
same time fomuled oil truth, in a wordj they i 
the gallantries ol' ]*aiadi»c- : 

• Wl 
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*.Whcn Adam first of men — — 



Sole partner and sole part of all these joys^ 

Dearer thyself than all ; ■ ^ *■ 

But let us ever praise him and extol 

His bounty, following our delightful task. 

To prune those growing plants, and tend these flow'rs ; 

Which were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet. 

' To whom thus Eve replied : O thou for whora^ 
And from whom, I was form'd, flesh of thy flesh. 
And ixnthout whom am to no end, my guide 
And head, what thou hast said is just and right, 
For we to him indeed all praises owe. 
And daily thanks ; I chiefly, who enjoy 
So far the happier lot, enjoying tbee 
Pre-eminent by so much odds, while thou 
Like consprt to thyself canst no where find, &c/ 

The remaining part of Eve's speech, in which shc^ 
gives an account of herself upon her first creation, and 
the manner in which she was brought to Adam, is, I 
think, as beautiful a passage as any in Milton, or per- 
haps in any other poet whatsoever. These passages 
are all worked off" with so much art, that they are capa- 
ble of pleasing the most delicate reader, without offend- 
mg the most severe. 

* That day I oft remember, when from sleep. Sec* 

A poet of less judgment and invention than this 
great author would have found it very difficult to 
have filled these tender parts of the poem with senti- 
ments proper for a state of innocence; to have de* 
Kribcd the warmth of love, and the professions of it, 
without artifice or hyperbole ; to have made the maa 
speak the most endearing things without descending 
from his natural dignity, and the woman receiving 

VOL. iiu I them 
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llirm witlioiit (Irpnrtiiiff frfiiii flic iTioilf sly of hrt rhi- 
r.wKT : ill a worM, to adjiMl the prrn)gativcr« of u^hilotii 
and Ix-aiity, aiirl make cuf h appear to the other iti it.4 
prop( r tone and lovi lini-M4. Tlii^ mutual Aiihordtna- 
iK/ii of tlir two scxcH in wonderfully kept up in the 
\vhoIc pofiiJi as particularly in xUc. npctrch of Eve I 
have hcforc nuntirmcd, and upfiii (he coticluvigii of 
it in the following hniM : 

' So fi|);d:r otir i^fnfral mother, an<1 with eyti 

Of ronj'tf^il attrartioii iinrrpro^M, 
And iiiri-:: .iMrr-ndrr, h^lf cmtiraring lean'd 
On our til * f4tiirr ; hftlf her eweiling hreatk 
N.tk«:d met liiii unrlrr th^ Howinf^ gold 
Of hrr loohc trrnHcA hid ; he in delight 
lidth of h^r bcuiity and MihmiiMifa chlfillt 
Smil'd willi sujicrior iovc * 

I'lic ])nv\ nthU, that the devil tummi away witli envy 
at till* hiijlit of rto much happincfw. 

W<» hAvf. flnotluT view of oHr fimt parenta in thoir 
^•vmiiiir disroiirM*H, which in full of ploaHing iinagi-H, 
and M'.ntiinrntK iiuitfilile to thoir condition and charae- 
ttrs. T\\v. ftpccch of F'vo, in particnlar, iii drcMcd up 
in such a soft mikI intural turn of wordii and Hcnti- 
rncntH a^ cannot, he Hnnicieiujy admired. 

[ Hhiill cloHe my refKe.fions upon thin hook with oh- 
^rvinir the. innHterly truiiHition which tin* |MM.'t niaken 
to their evening Wfirahip in the tollowiji|r linev : 

' Tliui at thfiir iihady Irwlge arrivM, hoth utood^ 
Bcith tiirnM, and under open nky Ador*d 
The (hiA that inndi! both nky. air, earth, and hriv'n, 
Whieh they beheld ; the fnYM)n*ii re^plcndrnt globe. 
And Mtarry |>f>tic t Tbon also mftd*st the night ^ 
Maktf omfilfctmtt and tb^u ibt da^, he: 

M09Jt 
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Moftt of the modem heroic jJoets havfe iiriitalfed the 
ancients in beginning a speech without premising that 
the pers6h said thus w thus ; but as it is easy to imi- 
tate th^Mciehts itt ttie omission of t\vo 6t three words, 
it reqUiti^ judgment to do it in such a mianher as they 
shall nbt be mifesed, and that the speech may begin 
naturally without therii. TKcr^ is a fine instance of ' 
this kind out of iJoiher, in the twenty-third chapteif 
of Longinus. 



CRITiaUE ON ]«ILtON's PARADI&E J-OST. Nol 327. 

We were told in the foregoing book how the evil 
spirit practised upoii Evi as she lay afclteji, in ordet to 
inspire her with thoughts of vanit\^, pride, dnd ambi- 
tion. The author, who showls a woiidefful art through- 
out his whole poem in preparing the reader Br the 
several occurrences that arise in it, founds upon the 
abore-mentloned circumstance the first part of the 
fifth book. Adam upon his awaking finds Eve still 
asleep) with ah unusual discomposure in her looks. 
The postune in Vrhlch he r^ards her is described with 
a tenderness not to be expressed, as the whisper with 
which he awakens her ig the softest that tvct wM cbn* 
veyed to a lover's ear. 

* His wondef was, to find unwakcn'd feve 
With trusses discomposed, and flowing check. 
As tbrougH unquiet rest : he oh h\s side 
iJtMhg hs1f-iaih*d, whh lobks of cbrdiai lovd 
Htihg over hfer cnamodr'd, and behfeld 
Beauty Wbidby whether waking or adeep» 
Shht fbrlh jroculiar graces : then, with voic» 
Mild aft #heA Zephyru^ or Flora breathes, 

I 2 Her 
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Her hand tofk touching, wbisp«r*d thus ; Awake# 
Mjr fairest, my eK|)out*d, my Uicit found. 
Heaven*! last, beat gift, my ever new delight I 
Awake : the morning sbinea, and the frcah field 
Calls ut ; we loae the prime, to mark how apring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove» 
What dro{»9 the myrrh, and what the balmy reedf 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet. 

Such whii»|>ering wak'd her, but with atartled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake: 

O 5ole, in whom my thoughts find all repoac^ 
My glory, my iierfection ! glad I see 
ITiy face, and morn rcturn'd 

I cannot but take notice that Milton, in the con- 
ferences between Adam and Eve, had hta eye very fire* 
^ucntly upon the book of Canticles, in which there is 
a noble spirit of eastern poetry, and very often not 
unlike what we meet with in Homer, who is gene- 
rally placed near the age of Solomon. I think there 
is no question but the i)oet in the preceding speccb 
remcnibcrcd those two passages, which are spoken 
on the like occasion, and filled with tlie same pleaiuig 
images of nature. 

' My beloved spake, and said unto me, Rise up, 
xny love, my fair-one, and come away; for lo the 
winter is pa^^t, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birdf 
U come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land. Tiic fig-tree i)uttelli forth her green figs, and 
the vines witli llic tf;ndcr gra|)c8 give a good smell* 
Arise, my love, my lUir-onc, and come away. 

* Come, ray beloved, let us go forth into the field, 
let us get up early Uj the viiicyards, let us see if th« 

viot 
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vine flonrirfi, whether the tender grapes appear, and 
the pomegranates bud forth/ 

His preferring the garden of Eden to that 



« ■ ■ ■ ■w here the sapient king^ 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse/ 

shows that the poet had this delightful scene in his* 
mmd« 

Eve's dream is full of those high conceits engender- 
ing pride, which, we are told, the devil endeavoured 
to instil into her. Of this kind is that part of it where 
8he fancies herself awakened by Adam in the follow- 
bg beautiful lines i 

' Why sleep'st thou. Eve ? Now is the pleasant time, 
T^ cool> the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes sweetest his love-labour'd song ; now reigns 
Full orb*d the moon, and with more plea3ing light 
Shadowy sets oflf the face of things. In vain. 
If none regard. Heav'n wakes with all his eyes^ 
Whom to behold but thee, nature's desire^ 
In whose sight all things joy with ravishment. 
Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze P 
« 

An injudicious poet would have made Adam talk 
through the whole work in such sentiments as these ) 
but flattery and falsehood are not the courtship of Mil- 
ton's Adam, and could not be heard by Eve in her state 
of innocence, excepting only in a dream produced on 
purpose to taint her imagination. Other vain senti- 
ments of the same kind, in this relation of her dreanij 
will be obvious to eveiy reader^ Though the cata- 
strophe of the poem is finely presaged on this occasion, 
the particulars of it are so artfully shadowed^ that they 

13 da 
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'J'* TifA %%r0r\f%*e th'- ■">:•/ '. 'V'jh follow^ in (1m nin 
'/'•.'<. / >:.:,!! o;,Iv ;j.'i*j, iVm» t },/>*: Hi fh« vUiofi ilM 
i< f'/ Ti/i n fjp#/n tr'i»h, •'»' * }rr»iiri*Mfic*A of it arefi 
'*f ' V. f uuu*..^ and irr. /ii-.-.:ti.cy .vri.^h are na(ui 
fo 4 '!r- im« AcUfM, co«ifoniU4>l<: to hli ^upchoi ch 
fAt u f f',r -Ai4/!oiij, iiiitr.j-.. . uiA (.owitort^ Lrc up 

' :>o ' J.^'f' ! ■•**'. r»Ir *r OW.C, and *he was cbcer'di 
fWi* lii^ntiy a gTtle tc u Ic* fall 
From eithrr r/*:, anrS wi{/<l them with her hair| 
7 wo othT prcioua flrof.^, that really stood 
Kii'h in their rrjrsta! ftliiiffi hf, ctc they fell, 
K>>i-:M, «i4 ih«r grario'M higns of ftweft remona 
An/J |;iou» ;iwc, that fcat'd tu have oii'cndcd/ 

7'h' riioriiini' hyinn i» v^rilfcn in imitntion of one 
tfi'/-.f I . ;i!rn«t wIit-, in the overflowinip orgratitu 
;in I \)Tn'i^' , t)i' |rMiIinistcaIlH not only upon the angc 
ffiit it|)r;n tltr nioHt ( on<4|M(:iiou5 partH of the inaniin 
' f fUuii, to join with hiiu in cxiolhng tlieir C019111 
Miithr. fri vocations of ihiH nature (ill the mind w 
^'\tfU'^MA nUiM oi (ioil'tt workn, and awaken that divi 
fiiihipi;Mni wliich is so natural to devotion. Bui 
thi4 I .'ilhiiji'; ni'on the (had parts of nature is at 
limcN a fuujvT kind of worshi)), it was in a particu 
nnninf-r nij.ihle to our first parent'', who had thcc 
atton ^f'.'fth iifKHi their minds, and had not teen t 
vari'ni- ,l»*jHnK.itiofiH of providence, nor eonsc^qncn 
i^onld 1)1' iir#piaint4'd with those many topics of pra 
whirh might afford matter to the devotions of th 
p^mtrriiy, I need tvot remark the hiauliful spirit 
p/irlry which rimK through thi^ whole hyntn, nor I 
hnlineNH nf Ihat resulutioti with which it concludes. 

Having already nu*ntioned tlio»e speeeiies \vh 
1 
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m ^signed to the persons in this po^iQ^ I procee4 
to the description which the poet gives of Raphael, 
His departure from before the throne, and his flight 
through the choirs of angels, is finely imagined. As 
Milton every where fills his poem with circumstances 
that are marvellous and astonishing, he describes the 
gate of heaven as framed after such a manner that it 
opened of itself upon the approach of the angel who 
was to pass through it : 



-Till at the gate 



Of heaven arrived, the gate self-opcn'd wide, 
On golden hinges turning, as, by work 
Divine^ the aovVcign architect had fram'd.* 

The poet h^re se^ps t^a have regarded two or thre§ 
(Missives in the 18th Hipd^ as that in particular where, 
speaking of Vulcan, Homar says, th^t he had made 
twenty tripodes running on golden wheels, which, 
upon oc^^sion, n^ight go of themselves to the assemr 
bly of the gods, ^aid, when there was no more use for 
them, return again after ihc same manner. Scaliger has 
rallied Homer very severely upon this point, as M . Da- 
cier has endeavoured to defend it. I will not pretend 
to determine whether, in this particular of Homer, 
the marvellous does not lose sight of the probable. 
As the miraculous workmanship of Milton's gates is 
not so extraordinary as this of the tripodes, so I am 
persuaded he would not have mentioned it had he not 
been supported in it by a passage in the Scripture which 
fpeaks of wheels in heaven that had life in them, and 
moved of themselves, or stood still, in conformity 
with the cherubim whom they accompanied. 

There is no question but Milton had this circum- 
stance in his thoughts, because in the following boolf 

14 he 
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he describes the chariot of tin* McMifth with livuif 
whccU^ according to tlic plan iu Kxckit-I** vi»ioti i 



•Fifth rufehM with whiilwiiul Mnind 



The chariot of raterii«l |)riiy, 

Flashing thick Haincff, wheel within wIimI undr«wii| 

Itself instinct with Hjurit ■ - * 

I qticstion not hiil HonKUf and thr two Dacierii 
who arc tor vindicating cviry thing thai i» ccniurrd 
in Iloincr by Konicthin^^ parullt*) in Holy Writ| would 
have been very well pK-aHcd had they thought ot'cuii' 
fronting Vulcan'H tri|)odch with K/ikirrn whccU. 

Kaphacrn descent to the earthy with the (igurcvf hil 
person, i:i represented in very lively eoloiirtf. Several 
of the French, ftalian, and KngliHh |K>etii have givcni a 
loose to their iniaginationti in thr detfcriplioii of ungeUf 
but I do not remember to have m«-t with any m finely 
dravvn, and ho coni'orniaidi: to the notion* wliich ari^ 
given of them in Scripture, a« thia in Milton. After 
having Ket him forth in all bin heavenly pluiniigei and 
n presented him aK alighting upon the earth, the poet 
concbulcs hi:4 dcHcription v/itli u ein umittaiice which 
h altog'.thcr new, ai«d imaginrd with the greatest 
strength of fancy i 

' ■ ■ ■ Like %Utu\kfHt h«r utoftdt 
Ant\ hliOok hit pluiiicr, that hc^v'nly (iriii^oiiKr fitl'il 
The <:iic..it w'ulc — ' 

Raph:if:l'« reception by tl»<r jmardinn angeU ; bU 
pa^Kiu^; tbroiii^li tlie witdenxi)^ of oweifik; hisi diHtartt 
kp|.e;irance to Adam ; l/ive all the {rr^i.H that (KKftry 
i« i apable of bestowing. 'Ih*^ author afterwardis give» 
u» a particular dcKcriplion of Kve in \utr donii^tie 
cuiploymcnttf i 
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*So saying, with dispatchful looks in haste 
She turns, en hospitable thoughts intent. 
What choice to choose for delicacy best. 
What order, so contriv*d as not to mix 
Tastes, not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change 3 
Bestirs her then, &c.' 

Though in this, and other parts of the same book^ 
the subject is only the housewifery of our first parent, it 
is set off with so many pleasing images and strong ex-* 
pressions, as make it none of the least agreeable parts 
in this divine work. 

The natural majesty of Adam, and at the same 
time his submissive behaviour to the superior Being 
who had vouchsafed to be his guest; the solemn hail 
which the angel bestows upon the mothef of mankind, 
with the figure of Eve ministering at the table; arc 
circumstsmces which deserve to be admired. 

Raphael's behaviour is everyway suitable to the dig- 
liity of his nature, and to that character of a sociable 
spirit with which the author has so judiciously intro- 
duced him. He had received instructions to converse 
with Adam as one friend converses with another, and 
to warn him of the enemy who was contriving hi^ 
destruction : accordingly he is represented as sitting 
rfown at table with Adam, and eating of the fruits of 
• Paradise. The occasion naturally leads him to his 
discourse on the food of angels. After having thus 
entered into conversation with man upon more indiffer- 
ent subjects, he warns him of his obedience, and makes 
a natural transition to the history of that angel who 
was employed in the circumvention of our firiff pa- 
rents. 

Had I followed monsieur Bossu's method in my 
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fir^t p.iprr on Milton, I slioiiUl have*, dated the actioi 
ikH CiriuliHi- Ijm from the iM-ginning of Raphael' 
%\vn\\ ill tliii iMKik, at hv iiup|)(iHe!i the action of tk 
/i'\iuu\ tn )m yin in thr MrcMul luKik of that pcietn. 
rffiild allrKT tnany r(-ii:<>iiN for my drawing the 9m 
I. oil ol the /ICiifirl Mthrr from it a immediate begia 
iitic' iiiilic tiitt b'H/k t)i;iri from iti remote iKginnir- 
(II till! fi< <'oii'i| iiiul sliow why I have conHidcrcd t^ 
IJ^ kwi); of Troy .IS .Ml ( pi ,<kU^ neeordii^r to the cocr 
trion .icK pUlirm ol ill. it word. Hut an thiii would 
idiv, ikiivuteiliiniu'/. piice of criticiim, and perha^ 
iioiM'.:. MTV t'ltlif'sr. wIii) h'lvc rc'iul iiiy (irst lUficwr 
pU»]\ not r iil.M;rir upon it. Whiiiicver of llic notice 
lie tro' , tiie miity oi Mihon's action \a pri'M^ivid a 
cordiiK^ to (ithir of iht in ; whether we. conmde.r d 
f.ili of nMTi in iti imnu'(li;ile lM".riniiing| a» proceed IJ 
fioni t)ic n.>o|iiti(>iirt tiiki'ii in the: infernal ccMincil^ < 
to \\i ri(»p- remoU. hc^rliiiiitifr, as proceeding from th 
firrvt revolt of the ani.ilrt in ii^.iven. 'J he occavi^i 
vliifji Milton a^nii'^n^ for tlilfi ri-voit, m it \n foUndet 
<>n hiiitr^ in Holy VViiti and on the f)]>iiiioii of iciliM 
Kri-iAl writi ii!f »o it was the mo.t prriper tliat the yifv\ 
tm\Ul havu marie mm: oi'. 

'I'lie n^vidl ill hei&vcn is docrilxd with (^reat f(;rcL'oi 
imngination and a fine, variety of eireuniHtaiKCH. The 
learned reader cannot hut he plea'jed with the pf )et'» iini'' 
taiiou of Homer in the Ixst of the followiru' lines s 

' At lcni*th into the limits of the north 
They rHintf aiiU 8alati t<Kik ht» royal /.cat 
High on a hilt, far bUzing, tm » mount 
XVixM on a moutit, with t:>rDnudi are! tow*r« 
T'f'/rn ril.imoiirl qiiArrim hrwn, :iiid roc k:* of gi/Uly 
I'Uc paldi'c of great i^ucifvri (su call 
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That structure in the dialect of men 
latcfprcted)— ^* 

^Qlipeip menUpns persons s^nd things, whiph be tells 

p& in the ^^g^age of the gods are called by different 

muties fronts thosQ they go by in the language of men* 

SfiltOQ has imlt^te^ hUn with his usual judgment ia 

9hi9 particular place, wherein he has likewise the au^ 

tbqrity of Scripture to justify him. The part of Ab- 

4i4, whp was th^ only spirit that in this infinite host 

^ aogeU preserved his ^llcgi^nce tp his Maker, ex^ 

iibits to U3 a, noble moral of religious singularity, 

TTie zeal of the seraphim breaks forth in a becoming 

•waraith of sentiments and expressions, as the cha* 

tactcr which is giv^ us of him denotes that generous 

«com and intrepidity which attends heroic virtue. The 

author doubtless designed it as a pattern to those who 

live among mankind in their present state of degene-' 

lacy and corruption ; 

* So spake the seraph AMiel, faithful found 

Among the faithless, faithful only he } 

Among innumerable false, uninov'dy 

Unshaken, unseduc'd, nnterrify'd. 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal i 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 

To swerve from iruth^ or change his constant minc}^ 

Though single. From amidst them forth he pass*dji 

Long way thro' hostile scorn, which he sustain'd 

Superior, nor of violence fear'd aught j 

And, with retorted scorn, his back he tum'd 

On those proud tow*rs to swift destruction doom'd/ 
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124 ftFi.rcriOM» from 



4 Utlttit.lt ON MII/ION'fi PAtlAtlttBL LO*T« No.lllt 

Wf. arc. iittw Miicriiij; ii|Kiri the nixlh book of 
l^r-i/lur f/i«t,iti whif li lhf|HH-t rlrHrritK:^ thcbattkof 
tK' A\i\" U \ li.ivlii^^ i:il«tf'il \\\A rcadrrN cxpcx'tationy ind 
p' |/.ir(/l hi III hir il liy Hcvi-ral |i.tH4agi'H in my obicrvfl- 
li'iiu Ml th'* I'iriii' r hookn, h.iviiif^ |)tir|K>nc:ly it icrvrf 
lh<-iii Tor ihr* o|>' iilnj^ oi' ihiiy the nillijr-ft of which 
(f;i'/r /;(/ fusion to thrm. 'f1i«' aulhor'ii iiiu^iiiation wai 
k'l iiil{;iiii«-(l \vil(i ihtH ^Mrat mi'IM- of actioiii thtft 
«th'iivf r hf- ii|><.ikiol it, he riNMi, if |)OH4ihir'^ ab^iVC 
liiiiurFf. 'Hum, when, he iiHiitidiin .Satan In thcbe^n- 
liiiiLf «i( hi:^ ji(>< Ml ; 



-lliin till* ihi.if^hty Tower 



IfiirIM \\fMu\\^ (Uiniiifj Irom th' cthefcal ftky* 
With lii'lcciiii itiift ftml roniliuaiioii down 
'J'u iM/ttoiiilcM ^fcnlilioiiy their III flwcll 
111 ^iiUrfufilirir f lt.iiti« uitil |frii;il (ifCf 
Who <liii>t <1<-Iy ih' ()iiiiii|»utiiit h> armft,' 

\V< h.iv lil.< vitir ^r.u'jl iKihli'. hiutH oi' it in the^in* 

(i inal < (ijilt |( lit < : 

' O |friri'-r ! () I'liirf of iiuiiy throned powcra 
Thai Icil the cnil'tlllc'liiciaiihifit to wttr^ 
'J'>iif wdi 1 BR* iifirl iiif- llicdiic rveittf 
'1 tj;it v^iih M'i overthrow mid foul defeat 
ii;iiti I'ibt Hi lir:.tv'ii,4iiii all ihia mighty hoU 
111 honiiilr i!. tinii (ion laid tliuiiow. 

J{i(i hrr, \\\r uli^ny virlof h^b rcCttllM 
li'i: tiliflt-)lrr-i o| vrtl^'irAllCi* Hlld plirnUlt 

Hill k to ih'' ;/.itri III h'iiv'n. The Htdphtiroui haif^ 
SItot aftri iiu ill hiotitii oVtlilowii, hath laid 
*lhc fiiiy burtrc Uut from the prrcipict 

or 
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Of heav'n received us fklling : and the thunder, 
Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage^ 
. Perhaps has spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep.* 

Ther6 are several other very sublime images on the 
same subject in the first book, as also in the second i 

' What ! when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With heav'n's afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ; this hell then seemed 
A refuge from those wounds—' 

In short, the poet never mentions any thing of this 
battle, but in such images of greatness and terror as 
«re suitable to the subject. Among several other* I 
cannot forbear quoting that passage, where the Power, 
^bo is described as presiding over the chaos, speaks ia 
the third book : 

' Thus Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old« 
' With falt*ring speech and visage incumpos'd. 
Answered : I know thee, stranger, who thou art ; 
That mighty leadhig angel who of late 
Made head against heav'n's King, tho' overtbrowdf 
I saw and heard ; for such a num'rous host 
Fled not in (ilence through the frighted deep 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 
Confusion worse confounded ; and heav'n's gates 
Pour'd out by millions her victorious bands 
Pursuing ■ ■ * 

It required great pregnancy of invention and 
ttrength of imagination to fill this battle with such 
circumstances as should raise and astonish the mind of 
the reader; and at the same time an exactness of judg«* 
ment to avoid every thing that might appear light or 

trivial. 
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trivi.il. Tlio-^c who look into Ilomrr arc turpi 
to find Wm hnttli'R fitill ri^incr one ;iliovr Anothcr« 
iniprovinir in horn»r to tli** i-oiir|n*ion of the I 
MilioiiN tieht of anirtl-i i^ \vroii"li: np with tlic fl 
beauty. Ii i>4 ii. Iw-n ^i in \\li)i KU'-h .signs of vn 
Osi an* siiiliihlf: to ()i;i!i:j>'iUMr-i'. iiir:e'njt*(l. llic 
cn^M'/<on .it i-; cirrir il on inwl'-r a rope of fihr, o 
si'ini'd liy th»? fli rh»s of innnin'Talilc kiirnihg i 
.'Mi'I a rro ■.'.•-< whicii pn: di-^ilifirptl fioiti rithct \ 
The M-rn:\'\ on-.?:? i^ -till nion: Tfrnblt: ; as it is ( 
with ihow- arilllrj.il iLmi'l-r?, v.i,'if!i ;erm to mak< 
vicifiry (loiii)trtily aiul piorl.r - a kiiid ofcoiistcrna 
even in iUr. (rood ;u)'r> \^, 'I'i.'i^ in fr>i lowed by 
t'*anni^ ni) oi ntounliiiu Ji.d pri^iiiont^^iics ; till in 
last ])la':(: M'.^siali v(f\in s fiitli in tirj iidlneri:» of 
jcity and terror. J Ir |>Mnp i>I !.;-» .•;|}|Karan<:e, an 
til*' n iriTi;'--. of li..-> thj.id' r , t!. ■ fl:i !»• -♦ of iii.4 Ii 
Jiin'i-;, and lin. lioi". r,} h:- ? hrsjiol -•■. h-eK, i^ desci 
Nvilli til'- iittiinhr (iif't.t . of l:':!ijan iiiiiv^in.ilion. 

'lli.n- i. no!hi:i'' ifi »l?- fi.-l Jiiid i.Ml. day's cng 
n;r :it v. hirfi docH no: a]>])''ir nuiitral, Hnd agrci 
c .)f,i:' !i to t!:«! \'\tv.{i iirHi p.ndcrs would eoiiccive 
ft' ip". I.Ci-.'. eji i::'t i':\:;:'-'. ft' :im"<!-;. 

']"!:• .'"oii'i (\/ i\- '-t,',,! .. ;ij)t to c«art1 
i;:.:i''::.i»io:i v.!;i(li ll'^^ no! ';■■•.. ;-.i. -d and qu'd 
i'>:- I'll .'1 (!•• ' r'.oi.^-i jr tli- ;. :i'lM/; of lip; am 
|»o- i , ;ii:d o!" Ilfjiij Tj;-. j,i:t:{ '. j". Ii v» r* • cerli 
,T v'Tv Ii ij'I :li'>J!' Ill !: '.'■..' \i\- \\ '.', io i>-- HiH" the 
II-*'- oi" JMtlilcry t.» t:.* r ■; i ;"|- !,. I;.;t;ii hu 
4;*Tnif iotir* invjution ni.-'V Im: v. til hUii|;j)^t'.i to 
prrif'jrdi-d from ..'.I'li aMtJi". , mi it enir:*. very 
perl/ iij*o tlic t.hoiu^lits ol tii.i: Iriiiij^ \\\vi i.^ all a 
4les<:ni;'j'i aj* a.-*pir'n'..^ to Joe. inajety of liin Ml 
Such engines were ine only initruiueiUi lie ecukl 

1 
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Bifld^ use of to imitate those thunders that lA all 
poetry^ both sacred and profcine, are reprfesented al 
the arms of the Almighty. The tearing up the billi 
ttras not altogether so daring a thought as the fentler-. 
We are, in some measure, prepared for such an inci* 
dent by the description of the giants* wair which wtl 
ifteet with among the ancient poets. What still tnddlt 
this circumstance the more proper for the poet's us*^ 
it the opinioii of many learned men, that the faWe oF 
die giants' war, which makes so great a noise in anti* 
iliiity, and gave birth to the sublimesl description ik 
Hesiod^s works, was an allegory fouilded upon thi« 
Very tradition of a fight between the good and bad 
aagel«^ 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to consider Vith 
what judgment Milton, in this narration, has avoided 
every thing that is mean and trivial in the descrip- 
tions of the Latin and Greek poets ; and at the same 
time improved every great hint which he met with in 
their works upon this subject. Homer, in that pas- 
tege which Loiiginus has celebrated for its sublitne- 
hess^ artd which Virgil and Ovid hare copied after 
him, tells us, that the giant threw Ossa upon Olym- 
pus, and Pelion upon Ossa. He adds an epithet to 
Pelioii (ema-ifvXXoy)^ which very much swells the idea, 
by bringing up to the reader's imagination all the 
woods that grew upon it. There is further a greater 
keauty in his singling out by names these three Re- 
markable mountains so well known to the Greeks- 
This last is such a beauty as the scene of Milton's 
irar eould riot possibly furnish him with. Glaudiau, 
m his fragment upon the giants* war, has giveii full 
*cope to that Wildhess of imagination which was na* 
tural to him. He tells us that the giants tore up 

whole 
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ti'holc- isluuiH hy tin* roots .ind threw them at the 
Cods. He dcscribf.sonc ot'thrin in particulai taking 
tip I^ninos in his anm and wliirling it to the skkfi 
uitli all Vulran'H shop in ihr midsi of it. Another 
tears up mount Ida, with the river Knipcui which 
ran down the sidcH or it ; hut tlic poet, not content 
to dis(Til>c him with tins mountain upon his shuul- 
derSy tellK \\n that thi; river flowed down hin back ai he 
held it up in that pohture. I( in vinihle to every judi- 
cious reader, that such ideas I'avour more of the bur- 
k-8((uc than of the ftuhlinie. 1'hcy proceed from a 
wanloiHiesH of ima^^inationi and rather divert the mind 
than astonish it. Milton has taken every thing tliat 
is sublime in these, several paHsa£;;cii, and coniposea out 
of them the following great image : 

* From their foundat-ons LjOb'ning to and fro. 
They pluck *d the iieated liilli w<th all their loAd» 
Iloclcff, waten;, wmxlK, and, by the hhag^y tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands.' 

We have the full m.ijesty of I lomer in this nhortde* 
icriptioiii improved by the imuj^ination of Claudiaa 
without its puerilities. 

I need not point out the description of the fallen 
nng;els seeing the promontories hanging over their 
heads in such a dreadful manner, with the othernum- 
herless l)eauties in this book, whieh are so conflpicuous 
that they cannot escape the notice of the motit ordi- 
nary reader. 

There arc iiuleed ho many wonderful Rtrokes of 
poetry in ibis book, and Hueb a variety of sublime 
ideas, that it would have been inkpossible to have 
given tliem a place within the bounds of this Paper) 
besides that 1 Hnd it in a great measure done to my 

haod 
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hand at the end of my lord Roscommon's Ess^'y on 
translaled Poetry. I «hall refer my reader thither for 
some of the master-strokes of the sixth book df Para- 
dise Lost, though at the same time there are many 
Others which that noble author has not taken notice of. 
Milton, notwithstanding the sublime genius he was 
tOMSUx ef, faa& ia this book drawn, to his assistance all 
the I)^p6be coqjd meeit with among the ancient poets. 
The swcfrd pf Mifih&d> which makes 450 great a havoc 
UQo^g the t^apgels^Avas given l^m, we are told, out 
of thje urmqury of. Goi : 



• But the Svi^ord 



. Of MixAk^ei hem t^e-^rnjQufy 0( God 
W» giv'a liimr tempered so that neither keen 
Noi: solid might .resist that edge : tt met 
The 9word of 3,ataib ^wiUi 9teep force to smite 
Descending^ and in half cut sjicer — — — ^— * 

This passage 1^ abopy of that in Vii^l", wherein the 
poet tells, that the sword of Ericas, wiiich was given 
him by a deity, 4)rbke itito pieces the sword t)fTurrius} 
which came ffotn a mortal forge. As tlie moral in 
fliis platie *is divfeeVjSO by t*he way we may observe 
fliat the besto\ting bn a man who is favoured by 
heaven such an allegorical weapon, is very conforma- 
ble to the old eastern way of thinking* Not only Ho- 
mer has made use of it, but we find the Jewish hero, 
in the book of Maccabees, who had fought tl>o battles 
of the chosen people with so much glory a?id success, 
receiving in his dream a sword from the hand of the 
prophet Jeremiah. The following passage, wherein 
Satan is described as wounded by the «word of Mi- 
chael, is in imitation of Homer : 

VOL. III. *L * Tbf: 
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' The girding swurd with diu.*ontinoous wound 
Fafit'd thro' bim -, but tb' ethereal subitance clob*d« 
Not long divUible i and from the gaib 
A stream of nectaroua humour ittuing flowM 
Sanguine, (lucb aa celestial spirits may bleed) 
And alt his armour stain'd— * 

Homer tells us in the same inanit(^, that upon I 
modes wounding the goiln, there flowed from 
u'oitnd an ichor, or pure kind of hlood, which wa< 
ba*d from mortal viands ; and that^ though thfi ' 
wait exquisitely great, the wound soon closed 
and healed in those beings who arc vested with inin 
tality. - - 

T question nr)t but Milton, in hij« description 6 
hirious Moloch flying from the battle, and bellow 
with the wound he had rcecivcd, had his tye on 1 
in the Iliad ; who^ upon his being wounded, is fc 
rented asretiringout of the fight, atid making an 
ocy louder than that of a w hole army when it be 
' the eliargc. Homer adds, that the Greeks and Trq 
. w ho were engaged in a general battle^ were terrific 
each side with the bellowing of this wounded d 
The reader will easily observe how Mihon has kc] 
the horror of this image without numing intc 
ridicule of it ; 



' —Where the might of Gabriel fought. 

And with fierce ensigns pierc d the deep array 
Of Moloch^ furious king t who him dcfy*d. 
And at his chariot wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten'dj nor from the Holy One of heav'n 
Kefrain'd his tongue blasphemons < but anon, 
Down cloven to the want, with shatter'd arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing ■■ ■ ■ ■ * 



M 
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Milton lias likewise raised his description in this 
book with many images taken out of the poetical parts 
of Scripture. The Messiah's chariot, as I have before 
taken notice, is formed upon a vision of Ezekiel, who, 
as Grotius observes, has very much in him of Homer's 
spirit in the poetical parts of his prophecy. 

The following lines, in that glorious commission 
which is given the Messiah to extirpate the host of re- 
bel angels, is drawn from a sublime passage in the' 
Psahns: 

• Go then, thou mightiest, in thy Father's might ! 
Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That shake heav'n's basis 5 bring forth all my wao 
My bow, my thunder, my almighty arms. 
Gird on thy sword on thy puissant thigh.* 

The reader will easily discover many other strokes 
of the same nature. . . 

There is no question but Milton had heated his ima- 
gination with the sight of the gods in Homer before 
he entered into this engagement of thfe angels. Ho- 
mer there gives us a scene of men, heroes, and gods, 
mixed together in battle. Mars ani mates the contending 
annies, and lifts up his voice in such a manner that it 
is heard distinctly amidst all the shouts and confusion 
of the fight. Jupiter at the same time thunders over 
their heads ; while Neptune raises such a tempest that 
the whole field of battle and. all the tops of the moun- 
tains shake about them. The poet tells us that Pluto 
himself, whose habitation was in the very centre of the 
earth, was so affrigbted at the shock that he leaped from 
his throne. Homer afterwards describes Vulcan as 
pouring down a^tormx)f fire upon the river Xanthus, 
K 2 and 
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Jii'l Mni<:r\j a» \Utt*\%.U'i a r'iik al M;irl| wlu)| li«f 
f< lU lis I rov( rixl 4<'VMi ax. 1 1 it in hi» fill. 

A« ll'iint-r Uif tntHKltiri-ij iiit'jliic battle oi the iTfKls 
i*vrry tiling that i« (rn-^i uiid u rribt<^ in nature, Milum 
hu lillrJ tii« li|rht </t \itH/d jnd IjaJ aing<?U with M the 
likt rjn iiinctan^.tiioi h'/rror. Th': iliottt of armic«,thc 
ranWtiy of brazMi rlurioi^, i itt- hurling of rockft anil 
nioiiiii:iine,th<carthf)u;ik(,ih«.' fir*;, the tiiu»<ler»arcall 
of ihrjn MripI'Vfd to hfi u|> th«; reaJcr'* iniagiiui' 
iiori, jfnil 'ffi'/i hi til :i Miital/i' i<J(-m of f.n •frcat aiiactioiu 
U ilfi v.ii:tt ;iM li;i!} lli«: |*</< t i<-plc:>'*iil*-(l the \\h<iU' li«j(ly 
«;1 til' ( :ifih tniiihliii^, c viii hilorc it v/ha crcatid! 

* A!i hriiv'ii r«'«</un<!rf|, an<l, hid f^nrth l;c<n then. 
All r^iiU Uufi to hi rciicre fhook ■ ■* 

fii liov, hiiljlliiic and jiiBta niauiicr doi'b he afterwaril:^ 
AftitrWn* llm whole hr^veii tfhakhig und'.T the wlMrd" 
ol tlir \li>Via\t*.i i\t;intA, v,aU thai exccptioii (i> the 
ihioiii' Iff i'nA ! 



l/iulci tiU liurning wheeld 



'1 he Aicj'ir^at riiipyrc4ii sliook throughout, 
All l/iit the llifiillc ilaclf of Cod- ■■■ ' 

NotvviilisitdiidiDi/ iltf Mi-tftiiaii a|)[)«tri» clutluHl witit 
9'f iiiii' li terror and niajc&ty, the poet hriii Klill found 
iitt\iui in iittkc l.i» iiMdi*n» conceive aii idea of hmi 
hiyuod ivliut lie hiio-clt' in alile to deHcril>t : 

' /ri lialr'iiia «i re ii^^ih iir |>ut Hut forthi but check 'd 
I its iKuiidci ill iiii'l vullry ^ ior he meant 
Noi I'i ili'bifiiy, liii! looi ihein out of heaven.' 



lU 



til .1 ^V(iid» Miltoii'ti grniuH, witleh was fo grt-aC i 
ii.M It and no hti(fii</(h( III d by all tlie itelpti of learning, 

appears 
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apfpedw iri this book every way equal to hrs subject^ 
which was the most sublime that could enter into the 
thought of a poet. As he knew all the arts of affecting 
the mind) he has given it certain resting-places, and 
opportunities of recovering itself from time to time; 
several speeches, reflections, similitudes, and the like 
reltefe, being interspersed to diversify his narration and 
ease the attention of the reader. 



cRiTiauE ON Milton's paradise lost. No. 339. 

LoNOiNUS has observed, that there may be a lofti- 
ness in sentiments where there is no passion, and brings 
instances out of ancient authors to support this his 
opinion. The pathetic, as that great critic observes, 
may animate and inflame the sublime, but is not es- 
sential to it. Accordingly, as he further remarks, we 
very often find, that those who excel most in stirring up 
the passions, very often want the talent of writing in 
the great and sublime manner^ and so on the contrary. 
Milton has slwwn himself a master in both these way$ 
of vmting. The seventh book, which we are now en- 
tering upon, is an instance of that sublime which is not 
mixed and worked up with passion. The author ap- 
pears in a kind of composed and sedate majesty ; and 
though the sentiments do not give so great an emotion 
as those in the former book, they abound with as mag- 
nificent ideas. The sixth book, like a troubled ocean^^ 
represents greatness in confiision ; the seventh affects 
the imagination like the ocean in a calm, and fills the 
mind of the reader, without producing in it any thing 
like tumtilt or agitation. 

i; 3 The 



\%\ KI.I.P.C TIONS moM 

Till* rritir :iIk)vc* iiiMitionnl, among the nilc*^ which 
lir InvA (ioivn lor Mur«M'(liii<; in ihr RuhliniL* wnv of 
wiitiiiir, pro|HHrH to lii< ri:i(l"r, tli.il Ik* nhonKl inntalc 
the nioit cclrljratril auilior^ who hiivigoiu* heforc* him 
A}u\ have l)ri*n v\vrv^vi\ in work** of fhc •*diiic natim?; 
as in partiriil.'ir, that if he* writiM on |XN'tiral Mihjrctiiy 
he Mioiild rr}n<'i(KT how lloniiT Wf>ui(i have ft|y>kcnoii 
^n^h an oft'asion. Hy thin n)«'ati4 oni* frrc^t gcnint 
oOrn (atrhivi the (lanit* from anr>l her, and vviitvs in ha 
hpiht wilhotit ( f»|iyin^' siTvihly alter him. There arc 
a thouhand hhining |)as^a<^(■ti in Virgil, which liave 
bfCM hi^hud nphy llonu r. 

Milton, thoui^h his own natural rtin-ngth of geiiinii 
was caimhli- oi hirnisliing out a perfect work, U'm 
douljtJcHs very nnjrh rairicd and cmiuhled Ihh coaccp- 
lions hyhu<'h an iniitaiion aH thai which I^ongiuuii ba< 
rrtonnnended. 

In tliiii bor)k, which [riven n4 an account of the bix 
dayh' works, the |M)ei received hut very few iUMiittiincc*ft 
from heathen writerH, who are Htrangentto the wonden 
of creation, iiiit as there art: many glorioun «troke» 
of poetry upon this huhjeet in Holy Writ, the author 
li.'iH nnmlierlehs allusion.^ to tliem thnrngh the whole 
« onrse of tliit* IxKik. The f^rcat critic 1 have before 
mentioned, thoui/h a lieathen, has taken notice of the 
Miblime manner in which the lawgiver of the Jewa hai 
deHcrilK*d the creation in the first chapter of CicuckU; 
and there arc niatiy other pannagcH in Scripture which 
riKc up to the ftanie majesty wh<.re thiK Hubject is 
touched upon. Milton ha» Hhown hitf judgment very 
remarkably in making uife of huchoftheHc as were pro- 
priorhiH poem, and in duly (pialifying thoite fttraini 
'»[ casern poetry, \vhi< li were suited to readerft wIkmc 

iinngina- 
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imaginations were set to a higher pitch than those of 
colder cilKiates. 

Adam's' speech to the angel, wherein he desires aw 
account of what had passed withiii the regions of na- 
ture before the creation, is very great and solemn. The 
foUowij:^ lines, jn which he tells him .that the day is 
iiQt too far spoilt for him to enter upoii such a subject^ 
»r^ ^i^quisite in their kia4 ; 

* Aiid the grfci^t light of day yet want? to run 
Much of his race> though sleep, suspense in heav*n 
Held by thy voice 5 thy potent voice he hears^ 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation/ &c. 

The angel's encouraging our first parents in a 
modest pursuit after knowledge, with the causes 
which be assigns for the creation of the world, are 
very just and beautiful. The Messiah, by whom, as 
we are told in Scripture, the heavens were made, goes 
forth .in the power of. his father, surrounded with a 
host of angels, and clothed with such a majesty as 
becomes him entering upon a work, which, according 
to our conceptions, appears the utmost exertion of 
Omnipotence. What a beautiful description has our 
author raised upon that hint in one of the prophets ! 
And behold there came four chariots out from betwewi 
two mountains, and the mountains were mountaina 
of brass ! 

' About his chariot numberless were pour*d 
Cherub and seraph, potentates and thrones, 
And virtues, winged spirits, and chariots winged 
From the armoury of God, where stand of old 
Myriads between two brazen mountains lodg'd 
Against a solemn day, barness'd at hand, 

K 4 CeWtiat 
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Cclestitl equipage ! and now came forth 
Suontancous, for within them Spirit liv*d, 
Atteodanton the Lord: Heav'n opcii'd wide 
Her ever-during gateai barmooiouf Kmod ! 
On golden bingea moving * 

I have before taken notice of these chariots of Cod, 
and of t!ic!<e gates of Heaven; and ffhall here only 
add^ thai f lonuT gives us the same idea of the latter, 
as opening of Ihemselvcs; though he afterwards takes 
oflT from it, by telling us, that the Hours first of all 
removed those prodigious heaps of clouds which lay 
a!) a barrirr before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole poem more 
Kiiblimc than the description which follows; where the 
Messiah is represented at the head of his angels^ as 
looking down into the chaos, calming its confiision* 
riding into the midst of it, and drawing the first out* 
line of the creation: 

* On heav'niy ground they stoodt and from the ihora 
They view'd the vast immeasurable aby§s 
Outrageous as a 8ea> dark, wasteful, wild» 
Up from I be bottom turn'd by furious winds 
And surging waves, a:i mountains to assauU 
Hoavcn*s height, and with the centre mix the pole. 

* Silence, yc troubled waves ! and, thou deep, peace ! 
iSaid then th* omniBc Word, your discord end : 
Nor staid, hut on the wings of cherubim 
Up-littcd, in paternal ^;lory ?ode 
Far into chaos, and the world unborn; 
For chaos beard his voice. Ilim all bin train 
Follow'd in bright pr(;ccs8ion, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
1 hen stayed the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
J Ic took the golden compaases, pre|)ar*d 

3 In 
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In God*a eternal aiore, to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created things : 
One foot he centred, and the other tnrh*d 
Round through the vast profundity obscure, 
And said. Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds. 
This be thy just circumference, O world!' 

The thought of the golden compasses is conceived 
allogether in Homer's spirit, and is a very noble inci- 
dent in this wonderfiil description. Homer, when he 
speaks of the gods, ascribes to them several arms and 
iustruments with the same greatness of imagination* 
Let the reader enly^jemse the description of Minerva's 
«gis, or buckler, in the fifth book, with her spear 
which would overtiim whole squadrons 5 and her hel- 
met, that was sufficient to cover an army drawn out of 
a hundred cities. The golden compasses in the above- 
mentioned passage appear a very natural instrument in 
the hand of him, whom Plato somewhere calls the di- 
vine geometrician. As poetry delights in clothing- 
abstracted ideas in allegories and sensible images, we 
find a magnificent description of the creation formed 
after the same manner in one of the prophets, wherein 
he describes the almighty Architect as measuring the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, meting out the hea- 
vens with his span, comprehending the dust of th« 
earth in a measure, weighing the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance. Another of them, descri- 
bing the Supreme Being in this great work of creation, 
represents .him. as laying the foundations of the earth, 
and stretching a line upon it : and in another place as 
garnishing the heavens, stretching out the north oyer 
ibe empty place, and hanging the earth upon nothing. 
This last nqble thought Milton has expressed in the 
following Terse ; . 

• And 
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* And earth self-baUnc*U on berccnSrehung.* 

Tlirlxaulic's of dr«cript'ioii In ihi^bodk lie so very 
thick, that ii \* i^l|M>s^i)>!c to cniuiicrarc tli^in in thisi 
Paper. The poet hascniphfval on il)en it he whole energy 
oi our tongue. Tlic several great scenes of the creation 
riftc up to \icvv one afrer another, in such a manner 
that the reader seems present at this wondcrfiil work, 
and to assist among the chr)irs of angels, who arc the 
ipcetators of it. How glorious is the conelusion of the 
first day ! 

* Thus was the first day cT*n and mom : 

Nor paMs'd uncelebrated^ nor unsung 
By the celestial choirs, when orient light 
Exhaling first from darkness they bcheM : 
Birthday of heav'n and earth I with joy and ihoot 
llie hollow universal orb they fiil'd.* 

We have the same elevation of thoughr in the third 
dav, when the niountaiiis were brought forth and the 
deep waji made : 

' Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backi up-beav« 
Into the clouds, their tops ascend the aky : 
So high as heav'n the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep. 
Capacious bedof waters— —' 

We have also the rising of the whole vogctabte 
world described in this day's work, which is filled with 
all the graces that other poetr* have lavished on their 
description of the spring, and leads the reader's ima- 
gination into a thentre ecjiially surprising and beautiful* 

The several glories of tlie heaveus make their appear- 
ance on the fourth d»iy : 

• First 
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' First in his east the glorious lamp was seen,' 

Begentof day, and all the horizon round 

Invested with bright rays, jocund to run -. 

His longitude thro* heaven's high road 5 the gray 

Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc d. 

Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the moon, 

But opposite in leveled west was set 

Hit mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

From him, for other lights she needed none 

In that aspect, and still the distfince keeps 

Till night ; then in the east her turn she shines, 

Revolv'd on heaven's great axle, and her reign 

With thousand lesser lights divided holds, 

With thousand thousand stars, that then appear*d 

Spangling the hemisphere — =— .* 

One would wonder how the poet could be so concise 
in his description of the six days' works, as to compre- 
hend them within the bounds of an episode, and at the 
same time so particular as to give us a lively idea of 
them. This is still more remarkable in his account of 
the fifth and sixth days, in which he has drawn out to 
our view the whole animal creation, from the reptile to 
the behemoth. As the lion and the leviathan are two 
of the noblest productions in the world of living crea- 
tures, the reader will find a most exquisite spirit of 
poetry in the account which our author gives us of 
them. The sixth day concludes with the formation 
of man, upon which the angel takes occasion, as he did 
after the battle in heaven, to remind Adam of his obe- 
dience, which was the principal design of tins visit. 

The poet afterwards represents the Messiah return- 
ing into heaven, and taking a survey of his great work . 
There is something inexpressibly sublime in this 
part of the poem^ where the author describes the great 

period 
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pniod of ttjnr, filM with no many glorioiH rirc 
mncr-., \v\\(u \hf. hcavrriv and «artli wire finifl 
ulwm tin: M*.vM;ih a-cnd^^d up in triumfyh through 
fvtrliiAmi! P'ltcA ; wh: :i h'- lo'/krd down with pk-Ji 
virm hin r' m' rrf.it; 0:1 ; w Ir :i rwry part of na 
ftc!n"d in r'j'm.c in it ; cxW.* rr-c ; uhcii the momi 
ii»:ir«» »i;in2 t';jr'L}i'r, and .'dl the rons ofGrxitfhoi 
for joy. 

' i-.(t cv'n and morn arrom}diAh*d theiisth day : 
Yrt not till thr CtcAtor furm'd hit work 
l)rrl-.iin;r, tho' unwraricd, up retorn'd, 
I'p t(i tfiv )M-.ivrn of iiruvirif*; hid high ;ih(idf > 
I'orn^'c toU'huld hi» ncwrrctttrd world, 
Tb' ad<lition of hli empire, how it Khow'd 
In prf/ii|)crt ffom hib tlirono, how good, how fair, 
Annwering hii f;reat idea. Up he rode, 
Follow*d with acclamation and the ikmiikI 
Symphoniotif often thounand harpn, that tunM 
Angelir harnioniet; themtth, ibeair 
Keionndrd (thoa rcmemlicr'tt, for thfiu heardit) i 
The heavcnn und all thcc^iitdUtioni rung« 
The planeti in their itation likt ning ituul» 
While the t>right |>omp ancrndui jubilant. 
i )\*ru, yc evcrlavttng galea ! they aung : 
( Hicu, ye hc4vcnii» youi living door» ! let in 
Tt,r j'fcat Cicali»r froni hin woik rnurn'd 
Mifjiiih' cat, hiitfix dayu' work, a woild !* 

I r;inn'»f rr>nrlndc- ih'iK hook upon ihr rrraiion, wi 
•lilt jiiintjoninfr a poem which ha« lately appi'ared t 
ihr ih;if till' . 1 hr v/orl: was uiulrrt.ikm with ao gi 
an int(jitir)n, r;i:d h ry.c-uri] with »o c^rrat a maHti* 
that it dcrrrv* 4 to he lo'ikrd tipon as one? of thisni 
tJHcfid and nolil' pr^'tdtrrionM in our Kngliah vci 
lluj reader cannc/t hvi he p!ca-cd tr> find the dcp 
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of philosophy enlivened wi-th all the charais of poetry^ 
and to see so great a istrength of reason amidst 'S9 
beautiful a redundancy of the imagination. The au- 
thor has shown us that design in all the works of na- 
ture which necessarily leads us to the knowledge of 
its first cause. In short, he has illustrated, by number- 
less and ixicpntestablc instances, that divine wisdom 
which the (Bon of Sirach has so nobly ascribed to the 
Supreme Being in his formation of the world, when 
he tells us, that ^ He created her, and saw her, ^xid 
numbered her, and poured hei^'out upon all his works/ 



CRITiaUE OJf MItTON's PAllADISB tOST. No. 345. 



The accounts which Raphael gives of the bfl^ttle of 
angels, and the creation of the worlds b:ive in them 
those qualifications which the critica judge requisite to 
an episode. They are nearly. related to. the principal 
action, and have a just connection with the fable* 

The eighth book c^ens with a beiutiful description 

of the impression which this discourM of the archan* 

gfel made on our first parents. Adam aflt^rwards, bya 

Very natural curiosity, inqu ires. contcefning the mo^ 

tions of those celestial bodies which make tlie moft 

florious appea/ance among the six days* work. Tlve 

poet here, with a great deal of art, repTcaeiits Etfe as 

withdrawing ffom this part of their conversation to 

amusements more suitable to her scit- He well k«ew 

that the episode in this book, whith is filled with 

Admn^s account of his passion and esteem for Eve, 

•would have been impropia* for her hearing, and has 

therefore 
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tht*rci'orc ilcvibi-ii very \\i.i\ aitd U-autifiil rca;foiif fori) 
retiring : 

' So spake our lire « and by hit countenance Mem'd 

I'jitcringon itucliouH thoughts abstruse ; which Efe 

Perceiving, where nhe sat rctir'd in sight, 

'Wlthlowlinrss majestic from her seat, 

And grace that won who saw to wish her atayy 

Rose ; and went forth among her fruits and flower*. 

To visit how they prosperM, hui) and bloonii 

Her nursery : they at her coming s^irung. 

And toueh'd by her fair tendance gladlicr grew* 

Yet went she not as not with such discourse 

Delightefl, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high : such pleasure she reKnr*d, 

Adam relating, fthesole auditress ; 

Her husband the relater she preterr'd 

Before the angef» and of him to ask 

Chose rather : he, she knew, would intermix 

Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 

With conjugal caresses ; from his lip 

Not words alone pleasM her. O when meet now 

Such pairs in love and mutual honour join*d I' 

'i'hc atigd'a returning a doulitful answer to Adan 
inquiries^ wai iiot «>iily proper lor the moral reai 
wliicli the poet abHiguHy bin bccauAc it would hi 
been highly absurd^ to have given the sanction of 
anhangel to any particular Hyhteni of philosophy* 1 
chief points ui the i'toleniaic and Co|M:rnican by| 
theses are described with great eonc iseneKs and pi'Ti 
cuity^ and at the Hanie time drcH.Hcd in very picas 
and {)oeli(;ul images. 

Adam, to detain the angel> entern aftilrwards u| 
his own history, and relatcH to him the circunistan 
.in whidi he found himself upon his creation^ as s 
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is conversation with his Maker, and his first meeting 
/ith Eve. There is no part of the poem moi*e apt to 
aise the attention of the reader than this discourse of 
•ur great ancestor; as nothing can be more surprising 
nd delightful to ui than to hear the sentiments that 
rose in the first man, while he was yctnew and fresh 
rom the hands of his Creator. Tlie poet has inter- 
woven every thing which is delivered upon this sub- 
ect in Holy Writ with so many beautiful imaginations 
►f his own, that nothing caa be conceived more just 
Old natural than this whole episode* As our author 
uaew this subject could not but be ^recoble to his 
'cader, he would not throw it into the relation of the six 
lays' work, but reserved it for a distinct episode, tliat 
ie might have an opportunity of e)q)atiating upon it 
■»ore at large. Before I enter on this part of the poem, 
r cannot but take notice of two shining passages" in the 
dialogue between Adam and the angel. The first is 
tliat wherein our ancestor gives an account of the plea- 
wire he took in conversing with him, which contains 
a very noble moral : . ■-, 

• For .while I sit with thee I seem in heaven^ ^* * ' 

And sweeter thy discourse is to my car 

Than fmits of palm-trees (plcasantest to thirst 

And hunger hothfrom labour) at the hour - ' -f 

Of sweet respast ; they satiate and soon fiil, 

Tho* pleasant; but ihy words, with grace divine 

Imbued, bring to their iiweetness no satiety.* " ' t 

The otheilp I shall mention, is that in whichllrf an- 
gel gives a reason why he should be glad to h^A the 
itory Adam was about to relate : • '* 

* For I that day was absent as befcl, v.- . : • t \ 
Fpund on a voyage uncouth and obscur9»'» jj;^:^^. 
; Far 
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Tar on escurtion towardi the gatei of hell, 
Sff'iar'd in full legion (luch command we bad) 
I'o see that none thence ifiued fonh a spy. 
Or encmyt while God wu ui his work, 
Left he, inccni'd at »uch eruption bold^ 
Destruction with creation might have mia*d.' 

There id no question hut our poet drew the image 
what follows from that in Virgil's sixth book, wh 
^tineas and the Sibyl stand before the adamantine gat 
which arc there described as shut upon the place 
torments, and listen to the groans, the clank of chaii 
and thr noise of iron whips, that were heard in th 
regions of pain and sorrow: 

' — — Fast we found, fast shut 
The djjfmal (^atm, and barricailoM strong , 
But long ere our approaching beard within 
Noise, other than the sound of dance or song, 
Torment, and loud lament, ami fu:iou8 rage.* 

Adain then proceeds to give an account of his cr 
dition and scntinicni.s immediately after his ercati< 
How a^rccaiily (1'h:s he represent th4r ponturc in wUi 
he found himself, the delightrul landskip that « 
rounded him, and the gladness- of heart which grew 
iu him on that occasion ! 



-A« new wak*d from soundest sleep. 



Soft on the iiowVy herb I found nie laid 
In balmy sweat, which with hia bt:;inis il>e snn 
9om dry*d, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight toward heav'n my wond'ring cyrs I turn'd« 
Andgaz'd awhilr, the ample eky, liJ rain'd 
By quick inKtlnctive motion, up ] sprung. 
As thitherward endf avcniring, and upright 
Stood oil my feet. About nic round I paw 

U 
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Hill, diile, and shady woods, and sunny plains. 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams : by these» 
Creatures that liv'd, and mQV*d, and walk*d or flew, 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things smil'd 
With fragrance, and with joy my heart o'erllow'd/ 

Adam is afterwards described as surprised at his own 
existence, and taking a sur\'^cy of himself and of all 
the works of nature. He likewise is represented as 
discovering, by the light of reason, that he and every 
thing about him must have been the effect of some Be- 
ing infinitely good and powerful ; and that this Being 
had a right to his worship and adoration. His first 
address to the sun, and to those parts of the crcatlou 
which madeihe most distinguished figure, is verynalu- 
ral, and amusing to the imagination ; 



> Thou 8un» said I, fair light. 



And thou enlighten*d earth, so fresh and guy^ 
Ye hills, and ^ales, ye rivers, woods, and plains. 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell. 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus,? how here ?* 

His next sentiment, when upon his first going tQ 
sleep he fancies himself losing his existence, and falling 
away into nothing, can never be sufliciently admired. 
His dream, in which he still preserves the conscious- 
ness of his existence, together with his ren^oval into 
the garden which was prepared for his reception, arc 
also circumstances finely imaginedj, and grounded upon 
what is delivered in sacred story. 

These, and the like wonderful incidents in this part 
of the work, have in them all the beauties of novelty, at 
the same time that they have all the graces of nature. 

They are such as none but a great genius could have 
thought of, though, upon the perusal of them, they 

VOL. Ill, Ji seem 
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Kri'in to Tiic of lhfttnM:lvc.4 from the tubjcci of wliich 
h< trrals. In a word, tholl^h thc^ are natural, tbry 
iirr ririt ol>vif>tH; whWh ia the true character of ail 
line writinj^. 

The improssion whirh the intrrriiction of the tree of 
lift* left in the mind of owr firU prent, U describe;! 
ni'ith groat itrcngth and judgmcmt; a^ the image of the 
Af-viral beasts anrl bird.H pa^t^^ing in review before him 
is very iMrautiful and lively : 

* Earh bird znAhtMi beh^ild 

Approaching two and two, tbcM rmrring low 

With h\^n*\\ihtnrn* ; r.vh bird s'o'i^/d on bis wing: 

I nitrri'd them a» Ihty pans'd * 

• 

A(l»rn in thf. next place dc$i<*rilies a confitrcncc 
uhirh h': h<-Id *.vith hi.4 Maker upon the subject of so- 
llfii'i". I'hr. poet liere reprcAcntJi the Supreme Being 
A> m^tking an es^ay of his o^rn ^vork, and putting to the 
trial that rea^ioning faculty '.vi*.h^-hich he had endued 
)iis creature. Adam nrgcuj in this divine colloquy, the 
irn{)'is%iblity of hi^i being happy, though he was the in* 
fiabitant of Paradise and lord of the whole creation, 
without the convcTMtion and fiociefy of some rational 
creat'irc, who should partake tho^e blcAxings with him. 
Thi^ dialogue, whieh i* support^ ehiefly by the beaaty 
of the ihoTjeht««, without other p^)etieal ornament, is as 
fine a part a-j any in the whole poem. The mofe the 
reader examimii the ju?tneM and dflieaey of its smti- 
nieutj*, the more he will find hi ms -If pleased with it. 
71ie poet has wonderfully preserved the character of 
mnjesty and eondeqeenaion in the ( reator, and at the 
mme tinje that of humility and adoration in the erea- 
t .r:, i-t pjirticularly in the follo.vin^ lines; 

• Thos 
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* Thos'Ipjpefinnptuous ; ^nd the vifiion bright, 

A» with a)»iHle more brighten'd, thus r^pjy'd, &c. 

— ^I with leave of speech impbr'd^ 

And bumble deprecation thus reply *d : 

Let not rny words offend thee, heavenly Power, 

My Maker, be propitious while I speak/ &c. 

Adam then proceeds to give an accouiMI of his second 
sleep, and of the dream in which he beheld the fornjation 
of Eve. The new passion that was awakened in him 
at the sight of her is touched very finely ; 

' Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Man-like, but difTrcnt stx : so lovely fair. 
That what seem'd fair in all the world, feem'd now 
Mean, or in hersummM up, in hercontain*d^ 
And in her looks, which from that time infus'd 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt bef6re : 
And into all things from her air in^pi/d 
The spirit o( love and amorous delight/ 

Adam's distress upon losing sight of this beantiful 
phantom, with bis exclamntions of joy and gratitude 
at the discovery of a real creature who resembled the 
apparition which had been presei^ted to him in his 
dream; the approaches he makes to her, and his man- 
ner of courtship^ are all laid together in a most exi^ui- 
site propriety of sentiments. 

Though this part of the poem is worked up with 
great warmth and spirit, the love which is described in 
it is every way suitable to a state of innocence. If the 
reader compares the description which Adam here 
gives of his leading Eve to tlie nuptial bower, with 
that which Mr. Dryden has made on the same occa- 
sion in a scene of his Fall of Man, he will be sen- 
ijiblc of the great care which Milton took to avoid all 

L 3 thoughts 
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thoughts on »o dclicato a subjc;-! that might l>c ol 
?ivo to irligion or good rinnticTS. The sentiment 
chaste, but not cf)Id ; and convey to the mind idc 
the most tranP|)orting passion, and of the grc 
l>urity. What a noble mixture of rapture and ii 
cencehas the author joined together, in the refla 
which Adam makes on the pleasures of love, con 
cd to those of sense : 

' Thus have I told thee all my state, and brought 
My story to the sam of earthly bliM 
Which I enjoy ; and must confess to find 
In all things el^ delight indeed, but such 
As, us'd or not, works in the mind no change 
Nor vehement desire ; these delicacies 
I mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and flo 
Walks, and the melody of birds : but bcrct 
Far otherwise, transported I behold. 
Transported touch ; here passion first I felt, 
Commotion strange ! in all enjoyments else 
Superior and unmoved, here only weak 
Against the charm of beauty's pow*rful glance* 
Or nature fuFd in me, and left some part 
Not proof enough such object to sustain ; 
Or, from my side subduding, took, perhaps, 
More than enough ; at least on her bestow*d 
Too much of ornament, in outward show 
Klatviratc, of inward Uss exact. 

When I approach 

Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 
And in herself* ornnlrtp, so well to know 
Her own, that wh it sh* wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuous^^s 'liscrcctrst, btst j 
All higher knowledge in her prcjicnce falls 
Degraded, wisdom in discourse with her 
i.osc.- discountenanc'd, like folly shows | 

Aatl 
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Authority and reason on her wait. 
As one intended firsts not after made 
Occasionally 5 and to consummate all. 
Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic placM.' 

These sentiments of love irl our first parent gave 
the angel such an insight in human nature^ that he 
seems s^prehensive of the evils which might befall the 
species in general^ as well as Adam in particular^ from 
the excess of his passion. He therefore fortifies him 
against it by timely admonitions; which very artfully 
prepare the mind of the reader for the occurrences of 
the next book^ where the weakness, of which Adam 
here gives such distant discoveries, brings about that 
fatal event which is the subject of the poem. Hid 
discourse, which follows the gentle rebuke he received 
from the angel, shows that his love, however violent 
it might appear, was still founded in reason, and con- 
sequently not improper for Paradise : 

* Neither her outside form'd so fair, nor aught 
In procreation common to all kihds, 
(Though higher of the genial bed by far. 
And with mysterious reverence I deem) 
So much delights me as those graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mix*d with love 
And sweet compliance, which declare unfcign*d 
Union of mind, or in us both one sotitl j 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair.* 

Adam's speech at parting with the angel has in It a 
deference and gratitude agreeable to an inferior nature, 
and at the same time a certain dignity and greatness suit- 
able to the father of mankind in his state of innocence. 

L 3 CKVTl^VIB. 
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CIlITXauE ON MfLTON'9 PARADI8R LOST. No. 351 « 

If w'c. look iiuo tlic three great heroic poemfl which 
have appeared in the worlJ, we may ob!H:rvc that they 
are built upon very slight foundations. Homer lived 
near three hundred yean after the Tnyan war ; and, 
AH the writing of history was not then in use among 
the Creeks, we may very well suppose that thctrsuH-' 
tion of Achitles and UlvKses hod brought down but 
very few particulars to bin knowledge ; though there 
is no question but he has wrought into his two poems 
■iich of their remarkable adventures as were ^tilt talked 
of among \m contemporaries. 

The story of iEneas, on wlileh Virgil founded hi» 
poem, was likewise very Iwrc of circumstances, and 
by that means afforded himan opportunity of cmbel- 
bshing it with fiction, and giving a full range to hit 
own invention. We find^ however, that he han in- 
terwoven, in the course of his fable, the principal 
partinilar;?, which were generally bcUeved among the 
KoinaiiM, of /Kneas's voyage and settlement in Itaty. 

'ihe rcaikr may find an abridgment of the whole 
story as collected out of the ancient historians, and 
as it was received ainoi»g the Romans, in Dionysius 
flaliearna.ssus. 

Sinec: none nt ihc critics have considered Virgil'!* 
f.ihle, with lelation to lliis history of iEncas, it may 
not perhaps be amiss to examine it in this light, so 
far as regards my present purpose. Whoever look» 
into the abridgment above meiitioncd, wiH find that 
the eliaracter of yEneas is filled with piety to the gods, 
and a superstitious observation of prodigies, oracles, 
and predictions. Virgil has not only preserved this 
ejjanieter in the person of /l-^ncas, but has given a 
j»I;ice in his poem to those particular prophecies which 

be 
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ke femki recorded of him in history and traditioh. 
Thejkiet took tbemattei^s of feet as they came down 
to bijft, and circumstanced tbeitt after his own man- 
ner, to make them appear the m6re natural, agreeable, 
or Surprising. I believe very many readers have been 
shocked at that ludicrous prophecy which one of the 
Harpies pronounces to the Trojans in the third book, 
flamely, that before they had built their intended 
city they should be reduced by hunger to eat their 
very tables. But, when they hear that this was one of 
the circumstances that had bee^ tiunsmitted to the 
Romans in the history of iEneas, they will think tlie 
poet did very well in taking notice of it. The histo- 
rian above mentioned acquaints us, that a prophetess 
had foretold jGneas he should take bis voyage west- 
ward, till his companions should eat their tables ; and 
that, accordingly, upon his landing iifi Italy, as they 
were eating their flesh upon cakes of bread, for want, 
of other conveniences, they afterwards fed on the 
cakes themselves; upon which one of the company 
said merrily, * We are eating our iahlts.* They im- 
mediately took the hint, says the historian, and con- 
cluded the prophecy to be: fulfilled. As Vir^l did not 
think it proper to omit so material a particular in the 
history of iEneas, it may be worth while to consider 
with how much judgment he has qualified it, and 
taken off e\nery thing that might have appeared im- 
proper for a passage in a heroic poem. The prophe- 
tess who foretells it is a hungry Harpj^, as the person 
whd discovers it is young Ascanius^. 

Heus etiam mensas comummui^ inquif lulus f 

&Ti, vii. 1 1 6. 

' Set, wc devour the plates on which we it^^ 

DjtYDEX. 

JL 4 * Such 
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Such an obsrrvatioii, wliiili inbcMUtifurmthc mouth' 
r)l n l)oy, uoiiUI have been lidiculous from any other 
iti' the company. I am apt to think thai the changing- 
of the Trojan flat into water-nympiis, which i» tlie 
inoMt violent maclunc in the whole ylSneid, mid has 
given ofTeme to Hcveral critics, may he accounted for 
the (tame way. Virgil hiniM:!!', hefore he begins that 
relation, prcmiseit, that what he was going to tell ap« 
|H*are(l incredible, hut that it was jtisti lied by tradition. 
What further confirniH me tliat thiit change of the fleet 
waH a celebrated circumstance in the history of i£ncas 
ifl, that Ovid has given a |)laee to tlie same inetamor* 
ph()»is in Ills account of the hcatheti mythology* 

None of the critics I liave met with have considered 
the fable of the ^ncid in this light^ and taken notice 
how the tradition, on which it was founded, authorizes 
those parts in it which appear more exceptionable. I 
hope the length of this reflection will not make it un- 
acceptable to the i'urious part of my readers. 

The history which was the basis of Milton's poem 
is still shorter than cither tluit of the Iliad or^neid. 
The poet has likewise taken care to insert every cir- 
cumstance (»f it in the body of his fable. The ninth 
book, which we are here to consider, is raised upon 
that brief account in Scripture, wherein we arc told 
that the Hcrix'nt was morest^ljtlc th;<n any beast of the 
field ; tliat he tempted the woman to eat of the for- 
bidden fmit; that siu- was overcome by this tempta- 
tion, and that Adam folloucil Ikt example. From 
these few particular?, Miltnn has fomud one of the 
most entertaining fables that invention ever produced. 
Jle has disposed of these several ci re u;^n stances among 
so many agreeable and natural fictions of his own, 
that his whole story looks only like a connnent upon 

sacred 
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Micrcd -writ, or rather seems to be a full and complete 
relation of what the other is only an epitome. I have 
iat^isted the longer on this consideration, as I look 
upon the disposition and contrivance of the fable to be 
the principal beauty of the ninth book, which ha» 
more story in it, and is fuller of incidents, than any 
other in the whole poem, Satan's traversing the /globe, 
and still keeping within the shadow of the night, as 
fearing to be discovered by the angel of the sun, who. 
had before detected him, is one of those beautifiil ima- 
ginations with which he introduces this his second se- 
ries of adventures. Having examined the nature of 
eveiy creature, and found out one which was the most 
proper for his purpose, he again returns to Paradise ; 
and, to avoid discovery, sinks by night with a river 
that ran under the garden, and rises up again through 
a fountain that issued from it by the Tree of Life. The 
poet, who, as we have before taken notice, speaks as 
little as possible in his own person, and, after the ex- 
ample of Homer, fills every part of his work with 
manners and characters, introduces a soliloquy of this 
infernal agent, who was thus restless in the destruc- 
tion of man. He is then described as gliding through 
the garden, under the resemblance of a mist, in order 
lofind out the creature in which he designed to tempt 
our first parents. This description has something in 
it very poetical and surprising: 

* So saying, through each thicket dank or dry, 

Like a black mist low creeping, he led on 

His midnight search, where soonest he might find 

The serpent : him fast sleeping soon he found 

In labyrinth of many a round self-roll*d, ' 

His head the midst^ well stor'd viritb subtle wiles.' 

The 
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The autlior afterward.^ given tis a cimcription of the 
momiiigi which it wonderfully Hiiitatile to a divine 
poem, and |>ccuHar to that firtt sMHonof nature. He 
reprcftcntu the earth, before it was cunt, as a great 
altar, breathing out itii incense from all parta^ and 
ieiiUing up a plcaMiit savour to the noatrila of its 
Creator; to which he adds a noble idea of Adam and 
Cve, as oflfering their morning worship, and filling up 
tfie universal concert of praise and adorati<ms 

' Now when t sscred light began to dawn 

In Eden un the humid flowers^ that breatb'd 

Thfir morning inccnie, when all things that breathe 

From th' rarth's great altar send up silent praise 

To the Creator, and his nostrils fill 

With grateful smell ; forth came the human pair, 

And join'd their vocal worshi)) to the choir 

Of creatures wanting voice—*——' 

The dispute which follows between our two first 
parents is reprencntcd with ga*at art. It proceeds 
from a difference of judgment, not of passion, andi^ 
nianagcd with reuHon, not with iicat. It is such a dis- 
pute as we may suppo.Hc might have happened in Para* 
diee, had man continued li.ippy and innocent. There 
is a great delicacy in the moralities which arc inter*- 
spcrscd in Adam's discourse, «ind which the niost or- 
dinary reader cannot but take nolscc of. That force 
of love which the father of niankiiul so finely describee 
in tlie eighth book, and which is inserted in my last 
Sattfrday's paper, sliows itself hc.re in many fine in*^ 
•tanccs; as in those fond regards he casts towards Eve 
at licr parting from him : 

' Her long with ardent look bis eye pursu'd 
Delighted, but desiring more her stay. 

Oft 
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Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated ; she to him as oft engaged 
To bereturn'd by noon amid the bow'r/ 

fh his impaitience and amusement during her absence: 



-Adam the while. 



Waking desirous her return, had wove 
Of choicest dowVs a garland to adorn 
Her tres6c8> and her rural labours crown. 
At reapers oft are wont their harvest quecni 
Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, so long delay *d.' 

But particularly in that passionate speech, where, 
seeing her irrecoverably lost, he resolves to perish 
^vith her rather than to live without her: 



-Some cursed fraud 



Of enemy hath beguil'd thee, yet unknown. 
And me with thee hath ruin*d; for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to die. 
How can I live without ihee"? how forego 
Thy sweet converse and love so dearly join'd. 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn ? 
. Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart ; no, no ! I feel 
The link of nature draw me : flesh of fiesh. 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine uever shall be parted, bliss or woe.' 

The beginning of this speech, and the preparation 
to it, are animated with the s^pae spirit as the conclu- 
sion, whicli I have here quoted. 

The several wiles which are put in practice by the 
tempter, when he found Eve separated from her hus- 
band; 
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Uii'l I'j'iil.ir |i(',j^f ^» f', tlfi* f'l.il / '« "-Ir'ijilir, ar«- * i 

I fiji/'' :i ,<«i'i' '1 {fi« iiti'Hi>fi/ .my (i.iiitMilar «iiiuiii'.t«J«'< 
ill ifi/r>inif^.4 Oil riiii» ;.'r< .ti v,//fk, Ui'a atifi*! I liav« 
fMv M a ^" /I' mI «" '"Kit «/f tfi' in III my p9|M:r cm the 
/ir?.i li';«ik, 'lli'-nr n '#iii , li'i... •/•r, in ihiii [tart of ihf 
(#«i'Mi, • hi' li I .li.il! Ii' n 'jti'/t'-, ;i- (1 1>. not niily very 
I^Mntifit!, l/iit til" ' I i-.'f-.t of .inv in tlir wlirtle |K>':iri ; 
1 tii< I.I fliii ..i.f- f!.« ••;,i«i.» i". #l'vri?#'/l an rolling 
for.-.'inl in jil in ; p'i-*''f .iMifini:' J liv lli' « vi! •'.pirit, anil 
u>iii'ii' lifi;^ Kv' t'l lif-r 'if ^titjf ;i'jii, v. Iiilir Adatil «a<a« 
Ai lo'i p'/''tt. a ijj.?tafif<: f»'#«fi li: r t'l i^ivi: iiirr hi". a»- 
•i«l;ifiM-. 'Ih'-i-.c. Kf'.'r.it ji'if ti' iii.ifK arc all ol lliriu 
iivr'/ii(/iiL iiii'/ tli<: ifillowin'/ :fijniiitiiU<- : 
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ISfi(',lit«:rt:: hi: /frtt j a:: whtfi a waii'lering firf, 
f*««fii|i«/i «#( i«iir tiii,ti) va|f'iur» whi'.h tb«; night 
< *'#fi<l<'ii&''{, ;iirJ ffi'r « 'iWl rnvironi rounrj, 
Kiu'iff;'! \itt'>nyU .t'.'itafioii to a f!.irn<^« 
f V/tii<.li //O, ih«-y ^..ly, ftiiii': evil i.,iirit atleiiHi) 
ll'ivriiif/ 4f.'l l/U/iii^ with /IrhrM/c Highly 
Miat'M'lt ih'4irij/.'<l iii;/iit w.iit '!< r<^r frorii hi^: way 
'I oi^'if/.-? ;iii'i ifiif's, jh'l f/ff thr/iii;^h ifriiil or potAf 
'I l»'i«> b;/.ili'iv/<l Hji aii'l \',z\, (unit fuaouffar/ 

'III'- ..< ' f ( Dit'ixi' .iiciii of pli ii.iiir, V. iili nil iho'ie 
ir;ni--.i' III flii.Jiiri;'.) Ill |Mittt .hkI jf*-. , v.lii< li llit- poil 
r<'|iM :-.< fit4 lit '>iir hi:l |i;iiMir.' iiji'^n th'ti c.f ling |||^ 
|f;flii«l'li'fi (fiiil, l«i lliirr tl:ii/( iii('>. oi ?r[fltil, il:iin|iii #>i' 

fe/ifi'i /, it\i*\ fftiitti li ;i' ' ii-.iti'iin w)ii( ii hui'c.i'iil ity arc 
I'lii' 'iv'-'l v/illi ;i v.oiidr'iiitl iiijii^'iiMlM/ni Siud (li'MMi- 
L"l IIS v< 1/ iiiluul t-.iutitni'iii''. 

VVticfi 
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When Dido, in the fourth jEneid^ yielded to that 
fiaial temptation which ruined her, Virgil tells us the 
earth trembled, the heavens were filled with flashes oF 
lightning, and the nymphs howled upon the mountain 
tops, Milton, in the same poetical spirit, has de- 
scribed all nature as disturbed upon Eve's eating tho 
forbidden fruit : 

* So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck'd, she ate : 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sighing, through all her works gave signs of woe 
That all was loR' 

Upon Adam's falling into the same guilt, the wholr 
creation appears a second time in convulsions : 



He scrupled not to eat 



Against his better knowledge ; not deceiv'd. 

But fondly overcome with female charm. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan j 

Sky lourd, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin.' 

As all nature suffered by the guilt of our first pa- 
rents, these symptoms of trouble and consternation are 
wonderfully imagined, not only as prodigies, but as 
marks of her sympathizing in the fall of man, 

Adam's converse with Eve, after having eaten the 
forbidden fruit, is an exact copy of that between Ju- 
piter and Juno, in the fourteenth Iliad. Juno there 
approaches Jupiter with the girdle which she had re- 
ceived from Venus; upon which he tells her, that she 
appeared more charming and desirable than she had 
ever done before, even when their loves were at the 
highest. The poet afterwards describes them as rc*^ 

posing 
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ptfk'utf/ fm n »rinimit of mount (Ha, v;hirh prodie 
iind«;r I hern sl U'd oi iU* Af*r%^ th'! loUfK,Ui« rrvjcruii i 
Hi/ hyariiitii; and loii/JfiflM hi» di-wrripiKm with lb 

Mini!/ Aiilf'-p. 

f >:t thf. rriidrr rtnnpzr*' tUi% '.viih tlut folUnritig pi 
f;ic7- III Milfi/n, whir.li h'eiiu willi Adjinr» tpoc 
lo Kvr : 

* Tor n^vrf 4'iA \\ y bf 4*it)r, ninre the ihf 

I «»w thcc firtt uwl we/Mc'i thcc, a/lorn 'cl 

V/iih m11 p^rfvr'Mjfifi, m/ ifiAartir. tny urtttt 

Wiih ar'lfiur t'/ ^t*y^ Kbcc, fairer mAir 

'i'hin ever, ^K/iintf of ibU virtu//ui lrf«« 

l»/i »jii/l tif, an'l Urt\te,rr. not {^Unc: or to/ 

<)i Mtrtmf/uu inUtitf wll tiri'kr^toorj 

Oi Kvr, whoM «ry« H^rM ry>fitagioin fir«* 

lf<rr hati4 lir iriit'd, and to a «ha/iy tiank« 

'I'hi'k ovcr-bca/l with verdant rfiof cm(jofr«r'di 

H«: M hrr noihtnf loth ; flovfcr* were tbcceiitli« 

J'aniricf!, and viotrii, and a«pb'idcl, 

And hyai&inthf Mfih'* frri»h<sAl *oflcat lap. 

'1 nerc lb<sy thctr fail of loy« ^itd MeV dia|Kirl 

'l(it,V Ur^r\y^i,f ihr.it mut'ifel gUflt ibc ical, 

'f ti« itoUf^ of Ofir uu, till lirwy aIc:!! 

f l|fprc»A'd tbcfii ■* 

A a no p'/«:t $tf'inn <v*t I'l b,ivr fitndi'rd llnsmt fiw 
or t/; have morr rcAftidil'-d Imit in Um: grcatnc^j 
ff^fiuia^ 111.111 Milt/iri| I tliink I <iKoitld liavr ((ivcfl 
a v< ry imptTrf<-/.t ;irrr,uiit of iti fif autl< ,=«, if I tiMl 
«d/4rrvrd tfif tno^t n'Ui;irkiil>l(' paimac^ia which 1 
likr p»rallH)» in ifi'-w. two trrvM aiithom* I intght 
tli#! r^iiifs^ of iUi'^v ritiK if.iu*'.f fiavc: fak'ti lyiticn 
matiy |Mirti< uUr lirii-a ;iiid « xprmaioiiK wliich an; irg 
Ifttitd frotfi tfiA! (Srf'^k pr^rl; butt ;ia I thought 
would have «ippc;irMl t/io minute and ovrr-curioui 
:j li 
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have purposely omitted them. The greater incidents^ 
however, are not only set off by being shown in the 
same light with several of the same nature in Homer, 
but by that means may be also guarded against the 
cavils of the tasteless or ignorant. 



CRwiauE ON mii^ton's paradise lost. No. 357. 

Thb tenth book of Paradise Lost has a greater va- 
riety of persons in it than any other in the whole 
poem. The author, upon the winding up of his 
action, introduces all those who had any concern in 
it, and shows with great beauty the influence which 
it had upon each of them. It is like the last act of a 
well written tragedy, in which all who had part in it 
are generally drawn up before the audience, and re- 
presented under those circumstances in which the de- 
termination of the action places them* 

I shall therefore consider this book under four 
heads, in relation to the celestial, the infernal, the Jiu- 
man, and the imaginary persons, who have their re- 
spective parts allotted in it. 

To b^n with the celestial persons. The guardian 
angels of Paradise are described as returning to hea- 
ven upon the fall of man, in order to approve their 
vigilance: their arrival, their manner of reception, 
with the sorrow which appeared in themselves, and in 
those spirits who are said to rejoice at the conversion 
of a sinner, are very finely laid together in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

' Up into Hcav'n from Paradise in haste 
Tb* angelic gtiards ascend ed,mute and sad 

Pof 
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For man ; for of hisi state by this they knew | 

Mu'h wond'rin^ how the subtle fiend had ttol'ii 

Entrance un^fcn. S.iou as I h'un welcome news 

Trom earth ariived, at ilcaven*s gate, dtsplcaa'i 

All were who heard ^ cUni sadncMi did nol i|Mre 

That time celestial visa^^rs; yet, niiat 

Wiih pity, violated not their bliss. 

AK)Ut the new arrivM in multitud'is 

Th* elhere.il people ran, to hear and know 

How all berd. They tow'rds the throne aupreme* 

Accountable made haste, to make ap|>rar, 

With righteous plea, their utmost vigilance* 

Anil easily approved ; when the most high 

Eternal Father, from his secret cloud 

Amidbt, in thunder utter'd thus his voice.* 

The same diviiio i)iT.«*()n, who in tlic foregoing p 
of this pf)i'm iiitcTccdoil for our first parents be 
tlicir fall, overthrew tlir rclul angels, and created 
world, is now represented as descending to ParacI 
and pronouncing sentence upon the three offend 
The cool of the evenin'^ h' inj; a cireuni^tance \ 
which Holy Writ iiitiodu'-es this great scene, i 
poetically dcscribt-d by onr authf)r, who has also \ 
religiously to the t'orin of words In wltich tlic tl 
several sentence,.^ were passeil upon Adnni, Kve, 
llie serpent, lie has ratlier chosen to neglect the 
inerousness of his verse, tlian lo deviate Iroin t] 
njHicches which are recorded on this great ocean 
llie guilt and confiision of our lirsl parents, Htanc 
naked before their judge, is l(Muhed with great bca 
Upon the arrival of Sin and Death Into the work 
the creation, tlie Alinitriity is afinin inirodnced as spi 
ingto bis angels that ^ur^onnded him: 
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^&e ! with wbat heat these dogs of hell advance^ 
To vtaait and havoc yonder world, which I 
ho fsLiT and good created 3' &c. 

The following passage is formed upon that glorious 
un^e in Holy Writ which compares the vpice of an 
innumerable host of angels, uttering hallelujahs, to 
the voice of noighty thunderings, or of many waters : 

* He ehdedy and the heav'nly audience loud 
tSung hallelujah, as the sound of seas^ 
Ibroiigh multitude that sung. Just are thy m«yh 
Righteous are thy decrees in all thy works : 
Who can extenuate thee? *■ 

Though the author in the whole course of his poem, 
and particularly in the book we are now examining, 
has infinite allusions to places of Scripture ; I have 
only taken ii)iotice in my remarks of such as are of a 
poetical nature^ and which are woven with great 
beauty into the body of his fable. Of this kind is that 
passage in the present book, where, describing Sin as 
marching through the works of nature, he adds. 



-Behind her Death 



Close following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On.his pale horse' 

Which alludes to that passage in Scripture so won- 
derfully poetical, and terrifying to the imagination : 
*And I looked and behold a pale horse, and his name 
Aat sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with 
iim: and power was given unto them over the fourth 
pirtof the earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, 
Kid with sickness, and with the beasts of the earth;' 
Under this first bead of celestial persons we must 
YoL. III. M Ukcwvs^ 
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likewise take notice of thr* romniand which the an- 
gds rci eivc'.l to pro''vf. ihr several changed in na- 
ture, .111(1 . li iy riic ]tci'u\ . of thr ercatton. Accord- 
ingly, titcy arc i(-i)rcsrtiU'il ;ts iukctiiig the stars and 
plaiietH with niahtjnaiit tntluenccA, weakening the 
light (if the sun, liriii/ing ' 1 >wti the winter into the 
milder irgions uf n tturr, |>l:iiiting winds and stornii 
in several (|iKirters of the sky, storing the clouds with 
tlihii'ler, and, in >hurt, [x-rvcrting the whole frame 
of tli? iiniver<(r to the condition of its criminal in- 
haliiimts. Aii tliis is a nohle incident in the poemy 
the following lines, in which wc sec the angels heav- 
ing lip the earth, and placing it in a dificrent posture 
to ihe sun from uiiat if Ind hcfore the fall of many are 
roru eivecl with 'hat suhlinie imagination which was so 
pLenliar to this great author: 

' Some say he bid hU angels turn aacance 
I'he poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the sunn axle : they with labour pusb'd 
Uhli<iuc the centric globe/— 

We arc in tlio second place to consider the infem^= 
fl'jents un<ler ilie view which Milton has given us ( 
till in in this book. It is observed by those who wou^H 
set f'/itli the greatness of Virgil's plan, that lie cor"^ 
duets hid reader through all the parts of tlie car^^ 
which were discovred in his time. Asia, Africa, a»"^ 
£uro|M;, are tlic several scenes of liis fable. The pi^su 
of Milton's poetn is of an infinitely greater exicnt, a^ncl 
iills the mind with many more astonishing circus:^- 
st'inces. Satan, having surrounded the earth scv^n 
times, departs at length fnnn Paradise. We then •«? 
bim steering iiis course among the constellations, as^'y 
ttfter having traversed the wtujle creation^ pursuing hi» 
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irbyage through the chao9^ and entering into his own 
infernal dominions. 

His- first appearance in the assembly of fallen angels 
i; woriced up with circumstances which give a delij^t- 
ful surprise to the reader: but there is no incident in 
die whole poem which does this more than the trans- 
formation of the whole audience, that follows the ac- 
count their leader gives them of his expedition. The 
gradual change of Satan himself is described after 
(Md's manner, and may vie with any of those cele- 
brated transformations which are lodked upon as the 
most beautiful parts in that poet*s works. Milton 
never fiuls of improving his own hints, and bestowing 
the Isat finishing touches in every incident which is 
admitted into this poem. The unexpected hiss which 
arises in this episode, the dimensions and bulk of 
Satan, so much superior to those of the infernal spirits 
who lay under the same transformation, with the an- 
nual change which they are supposed to suffer, are in- 
stances of this kind. Tlie beauty of the diction if 
very remarkable in this whole episode, as I have ob- 
served in the sixth part of these remarks the great judg- 
ment with which it was contrived. 

The parts of Adam and Eve, or the human persons, 
come next under our consideration. Milton's art is 
nowhere more shown than in his conducting the part$ 
of these our first parents. The representation he gives 
of them, without falsifying the story, is wonderfully 
contrived to influence the reader with pity and compas- 
sion towards them. Though Adam involves th^ 
whole species in misery, his crime proceeds from a 
Weakness which every man is inclined to pardon and 
commiserate, as it seems rather the frailty of human 
nature than of the person who offended. Every one 
M 2 U 
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19 apt to cxcusic a fault which he himself might have 
fallen into. It was tiiL* cxclhs of love for Kfe that 
ruiutid Adam and hii» poHtcrity. I ticvd iiot add, that 
the author is justilicd in this particular hy many of the 
fathers and tht* most orthodox writers. Miltoa has 
by this incaiis rilk.*d a great part of his poem with that 
kind of writing wliich the French critics call tl^e Uadsr, 
and which \» in a particular maimer engaging to all 
Sorts of readers. 

Adam and Kve, inthclxK>k we arc now considering^ 
arc likewise drawn withnuch suuimentjiasdonetonly 
interest tlic reader in tlicir aflliaiouSi hut raise lA him 
the motft melting pasHions of humanity and com« 
mihcration. When Adam seoi the several chaiigos d 
uature prcKlucai a)>out Iiiin^ he appears in a disorder of 
mind suital/lo to one who had tortVited both his iimo- 
ecnceand hij happint.Sd^ he Is iillcd with horror^ re« 
uu)rs<'^ despair; in the an'/ui^h of Ills heart lie expos- 
tulatcti with h\* CieaLur Ua- :i.iviii|r given him an un- 
Sdkcd cxl.<9li:nc(-: 

• IVul T rf' Hirst tlice, Ma'...r, from my clay 
To iii(iu!,l iiic nnri M)M I r.lJolt ih.v 
I'Vofu (I'lrknttris tu pninvrc n:tt ? '^t h?rc \Anct 
111 tills dfllciouA gaMU;t» f A« my will 
Conrurr'd not to my l>cii»//, 'iWi-ri: \nil right 
And equal to tfihire me to mv dit!*t« 
Desirous to rcs-i^n, and rciulcr l>ack 
All I rcceiv'd'- 

flcinijncdiatclyiiftirni.oviis irn-.n his pr(*snmption, 
owiis his doom to Ix: jii-;t, .'i:rl hrjr^ iImI I lie death 
which Is tlire^itencd hiiii hkiv b:: iiiillclcd on him: 



-Why delays 



111 J band to execute what bis decree 

Fia'd 
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Fix'cl on tbia dxy ? Why do I orcrliTc ? 
Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 
1*0 deathless i>ain ? How gladly would I meet 
Mortftlity, tny tentenoe) and be earth 
Insensible ! How glad would lay me down^ 
As in my mother's lap ! there should I rest 
And sleep secure: his dreadful Voice no more 
Would thunder In my ears ; no fear of worse 
To me and to my offspring would toritient me 
With cruel expectation * 

This whole speech is full of the like emotion^ and 
varied with all those sentiments which we may sup- 
pose natural to a mind so broken and disturbed. I 
must not omit that generous concern which our first 
father shows in it for his posterity, and which is so 
proper to affect the reader : 



-Hide mc from the face 



Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happiness ! yet well, if here would end 
The misery: I deserv'd it, and would bear 
My own dcservings ; but this will not serve ; 
All that I eat, or drink, or shall beget. 
Is propagated curse. O voice once heard 
Delightfully, Increase and muUifty} 
Now death to hear !-^ 



In me all 



Posterity stands curst ! Fair patrimony 

That I must leave ye, sons \ O ^cre I able 

To waste it all myself and leave you none ! 

So disinherited, how would yoii bless 

Me, now your curse ! Ah, why should all mankmd. 

For one man's faulty thus guiltless be condemn'd> 

If guiltless ? But from me what can proceed 

But all corrupt ?——*• 
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Who ran aftcru'ards iHrhoUl the father of mankind 
extc!niicclti|Kiii the earthy uttering hi» midnight com- 
plaiiitHy bewailing \m exiritence, and wiihing fordcaih, 
without HympathiKing with him in hii distretss 

* Thus Adam to hlmvlf lamented loud 

Through th<? htill iii;;hi ; not now (as ere mtn fell) 

Wh'iliMinic, .ludroo!, and mild, but with hlackair 

Ao:oni(ianir'l with dam}» and drcadftil gloomy 

Whi h to hi I f:vil roiihcicnrc represented 

All things with douMc terror. On the ground 

Out'trrtchM he lay > on the rold ground ! and oft 

('ur/'l III-) • rraiion ; D-ath a» oft accu/d 

Of ui'ly ex*: :ulioi»'— 

Thr put Iff Wvr in liiis hriok iMio KrSH passionate, 
and ;:|.t lo sajv thr. niidrr in Uw favour. She is re- 
pp*-' iit'd \Mili frnat tciulcnicsfi as np|)ro.'K:hi)ig Adam, 
\ni\ is spiirii'd iroiri him uitli :i hpirit of ripbraiding 
;in(l indi^rnati'Mi < oiiforniAljlf: to the iiiiture of man, 
v.'hohc p.'t^iKir ills had jio'A f^aiiK'd the dominion over him. 
Tin: fol!')'.vli.^; |Ms-ac/»j, v\ Iup in hIk: in deK(*ril)ed as rc- 
j](\\\.\/ h r Miiilrtiftth to liim, wiih iKc whole Hpcrech 
that io!!(;'.x'- it, have something in them exquisitely 
(i.o'viii/ iiiid pailiclic: 

• ! f<r a MnJ iioS .iii'l ff'iin her turn'd: but Eve 
>.(,t Fo rcj)u!.')M, v/tih t^tarh that n-andnot flowing, 
/■jii'l iir.fi>i.;s 4II iJiMiiflrrM, at hih fcrt 
t''il hiimhlc^ and rt)tl>rac.ing thcui brHOught 
H.. p'T.urc', and thus )>r'i(:calr<l in hrr )»l.iint : 

hitj-.tkr: me not ihu*^, A'iam! WiturES Heav'n 
What love sincere, «n<i rev*r«nccin my breast, 
i ^>rar ttite, aii'l uiiwcirting have o\lr.wU:d, 
I 'nhappily ci';'-civ il ! Thy :upj)!i:int 
J bfg, and clasp ihy kncth j I.«?reavc me m»t 

(Whereon 
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(Whereon I live!) thy gentle looks/thy aid^ 
Thy counsel in this uttermost distressy 
A^ onlf strength, and stay ! Forlorn of thee» 
Whither shall I betake me ? where subsist ? 
While yet we live (scarce one short hour perhaps)^ 
Between us two let there be peace^* &c. 

Adam's reconcilement to her is worked up in the 
same spirit of tenderness. Eve afterwards proposes 
to her husband, in the blindness of her despair, that, 
to prevent their guilt from descending upon posterity, 
they should endeavour to live childless ; or, if that 
could not be done, they should seek their own deaths 
by violent methods. As those sentiments naturally 
engage the reader to regard the mother of mankind 
with more than ordinary commiseration, they like- 
wise contain a very fine moral. The resolution of 
dying to end our miseries docs not show such a de- 
gree of magnanimity as a resolution to bear them, and 
submit to the dispensations of Providence. Our author 
has therefore, with great delicacy, represented Eve as 
entertaining this thought, and Adam as disapproving 
it. 

We are, in the last place, to consider the imaginary 
persons, or Death and Sin, who act a large part in this 
book. Such beautiful extended allegories are certainly 
some of the finest compositions of genius; but, as t 
have before observed, are not agreeable to the nature 
of a heroic poem. This of Sin and Death is very ex- 
quisite in its kind, if not considered as a part of such 
a work. The truths contained in it are so clear and 
open, that I shall not lose time in expl^ning them ; but 
shall only observe, that a reader, who knows the 
strength of the English tongue, will be amazed to 
think how the poet could find such apt words and 
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phr.isvH to descril)!: llic nrdonrt «)f' ()i(»4i' two imaginary 
|K*r.^«)ns, .111(1 iKirtU'iihirly ill thut part where Death if 
I'xiiiiitcd nfl forrinii«* a lirirhrr over the chnofi} a work 
siiii.'ilili- /o ihr pcnins ol Miltnn. 

Si lire the siil)j»ri I .Till npnngivf » mr an opportunity 
of hpLiihijr^ iii(/;c' ni |.J^'^ n\' such Fh.idowy and ima- 
(;in:iry (x^i <oi:s ;i> inu' lie iiitniiiuci'J iuto heroic poeni6» 
I s!i;ill !>!'; k'.ivr to cvj)!:!!!! niyrrir in a matter which 
itt ciirifiiis ill i>.- I.iiul, ;>nfl uliidi none of thu criticf 
ii.ivc iKfih.d oi*. Ii t^MTt.iiii Mohirr :ind Vir{.i:il are 
full tii ini.r^lnrtry |'i-i>'in-, who an very bcauliiul in 
f»fM try whi iiihrV'Ti jii.^t liMuMi, without ht '.in g engaged 
ill an V Miu'.:i ol' :u lion. I i outer ipdtrd r'-pri-scnlH Sleep 
as :i )}'.r..t>n, nnd d - < liit.-s ;l sli-.rt part to him in hii 
i!i:id ; \)U** we niii .t (on'-id'Ty tli.it tlioi'di wcnow re- 
pird such a ))« rso:i ;i-i cn^in Ivshi'iowv and imHuhsLin- 
t.i'K iiM- h<-:iiii(-n:i mad'- ^t ilur.s ol iiini, pl.tf cd him in 
tlii-i; t(-iripl(-H, and IooIk 'I upon hini art a ret I duity. 
\V hi-n I loui'.T i!ial'.is ii-cid'oihiT hurh alU'ioricfd pur- 
sons, it is only ni ::li4>ri (-.xpns'iiijn*, which convey :m 
ordin.'iry (hon^'hl tu tlir iinnd in the most pleasing 
jn.mi.i r, :i\n\ may nnlicr he lno!.<-d upon as |iOcli('al 
phi';: i"> than allc^roi'ic al d. .i.-rijni/iii.^. hur.ad ot^" l'.:II- 
in't US thai men n.iliu'allv lU v. h< n tlicv an- Icrrilicdy 
he liMnidiicrH the pMS)n^<d I liflsJ and Tear, who, \iv 
i(-!i M>«) .nr iiiM-))ar:>h](' conij/ain'... ;. Instc::d of ssay- 
jn<- iliat ll.c I'inii' .« .:> ('«.:.(- a h"n Ap;dlo oii^ht lo have 
iM I !vcd liiM n-coMj; •n'^c, h" t'-ll:'. i-.-;, that, the I lot irn 
hrMi;Llit him l;i". nv.ajd. Iii»»i';td of dchcrihint; ihi*. 
f !i'- -l-H \vhi( h MiM«i',.i'.s u",'.\.i pro'Iucrd in hattic, he 
\i i!-. MS lii.il ih'-. hrnnhol' ii \vcir.cn{ on i passed hy Terror, 
Ihift, I >i'( onl, I'ln'y, I'm nil, MuSnairc, aiuri)(f2ith. 
It! \\\r s.nii'' ll'incol !-.j»i aKinff, l«c r pnscui* \'ictory 
A.s i.Jlowinu, l)i(jnie.d''s} O;sconl as liic mt)llier oi fu- 
nerals 
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ntrah and mourning ; Venus as dressed by the Graces j 
Bellona as wearing Terror and Consternation like a 
garment. I might give several other instances out of 
Homer, as well as a great many out of Virgil. Milton 
has likewise very often made use of the same way of 
speaking, as where he tells us, that Victory sat on the 
right hand of the Messiah when he marched forth 
against the rebel angels ; that at the rising of the sun 
the Hours unbarred the gates of light ; tliat Discord 
was the daughter of Sin. Of the same nature are 
those expressions where, describing the singing of the 
nightingale, he addsy ^ Silence was pleased:* and 
upon the Messiah's bidding peace to the chaos, ^ Con* 
fusion heard his voice*' I might add innumerable in-^ 
stances of our poet's writing in this beautiful figure. 
It is plain that these I have mentioned, in which per- 
sons of an imaginar)' nature are introduced, are such short 
allegories as are not designed to be taken in the literal 
sense, but only to convey particular circumstances to 
the reader, after an unusual and entertaining manner. 
But when such persons are introduced as principal ac- 
tors, and engaged in a scries of adventures, they take 
too much upon thcni, and are by no means proper for 
a heroic poem, which ought to appear credible in its 
principal parts. I cannot forbear therefore thinking 
that Sin and Death are as improper agents in a work of 
tliisnature, as Strength andNccessity in one of the tra- 
gedies of ^schylus, who represented those two persons 
nailing down Prometheus to a rock, for which he has 
been justly censured by the greatest critics. I do not 
know any imaginary person made use of in a more 
sublime manner of thinking than that in one of the 
prophets, who, describing God as descending from 
, heaven, and visiting the sins of mankind, adds that 
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«lrca«Iful nrnniiMfliur, • iMhw him went ihr Pfhti* 
litict-/ It JH fcrtnin tliiniiiiariti-irv person might hiivf 
h4*ii iliM«rriht-(i in all \\vr piirplr iipotji. 'ITic Fi-vfr 
nii<'lir li.ivi' rn.irchrtnM'rorr lu-r, P:lin mi^ht hnvcfilofKi 
at Iter ri; lit himd, Plirrnny cm her lfi't,an(i l)(*nih in her 
rear. Slu- mii^hi have hrcn introHiifTcl an gliding down 
I'mni the tail of a ronuM, at (Lntrd upon thrrarlh in a 
<la4|i :)!' ht'htnintr. Slic nni(lit havr taintrd the ai- 
in(>*«|)lirri- with iuT hrr.ith; thi* vrry |'l:iring of hrr 
rycH nil. hi havr nr.iticn-d ini'i-ctioti. Hut I l>cli(*ve 
rvc'.y rruU-r « dl think, that in nucIi Huldimr writings 
the nil uii •.liii^ of her, a^ it im doner ni Scripturv, han 
unnuMhlu); ut it nion*. juHt, am wril nKgrrali than all 
that thcuiOHt r:uu')lul poet could hnvc hcHtQWod upon 
bcT in thi- t i(*iuK-ti!« ol hirf imagination. 
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Mii.TON huH ^ho^vn a wondrrrul art in dcriKrriliing 
th.kf v.'U'irty of p.-i-s.-tiriim whitli aritr in our (irM parents 
ii^wHi thr hi'c.u'h of tlic ronnn.uidnicnt that had Im*cm 
|fiviti iliciii. V\'i- sr« llicin gr.Mlnnlly paMHing from the 
li.mufilinr ih' ir «'»iill, throu^'h n-umr-'-, nh'Unr^ dr- 
^I'lii, ' (.hirition, pi.'XiT .ind linpc, \n i\ prrfiTt and 
r<.;ii|)I- !•• K ji'Miii i< I . At th« I'lid of ihr truth hook 
fh v li; • ttpH -Mi'i il :i., priMlMliiig llirui!»<'l\T,H upon 
l!..' '-r'lii.i'l, «iit<! V. jhiihi' »lir I'jirlh with tlirir tiarj*; 
l> .'!,i!i :!n'|M»f{ i.M.i. ilii« luiuitiriil itWMUMi.iuM'i 
f)Kit tl. . 'il!'t n (I t... t:>. .: j)i iilif ntial pr.utrn on the 

\r\y [■'.; •"!.», !l. ; )■;'•. .i|j|MMrr(l to lliCni \Ol''»l 
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Ufyr.niv^ *.viirrj i: ■ ;'i'i;;''l 'U.-r.t, jvojin.itfl frll 

Ptbre 
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Before him reverenty and both confess*d 

Hambly their faults, and pardon begg*d, with teara 

Watering the ground.'— 

There is a beauty of the same khid in a tragedy 
of Soi^ocles^ where Oedipus, after having put out his 
own eyes, instead of breaking his neck from the 
palace-battlements (which furnishes so elegant an eh- 
tertaiimient for our English audience), desires that he 
may be conducted to mount Cithaeron, in order to end 
h^s life in that very place where he was, exposed in his 
Infancy, and where he should then have died had the 
will of his parents been executed. 

As the author never fails to give a poetical turn to 
liis sentiments, he describes, in the beginning of this 
book, the acceptance which these their prayers met 
with in a short allegory, formed upon that beautiful 
passage in holy writ :• ^ And another angel came and 
«tood at the altar, having a golden censer; and there 
was given unto him much incense, that he should 
offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the goldea 
altar which was before the throne : and the smoke of 
the incense, which came with the prayers of the saints, 
ascended up before God/ 

* T o heav'n their prayers 

Flew up, nor miss'd the way, by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or frustrate : in they pass'd 
Diniensionless through heav'nly doors, then clad 
With incense, where the golden altar fum'd. 
By their great Intercessor, came in sight 
Before the Father's throne"—— 

We have the same thought expressed a second time 
in the intercession of the Messiah, which is conceived 
in very empbatical sentiments and expressions. 
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LSvclUr ttan McliUrafi, or tb€ grain 
Of KariJit w<^rri by kiriKS awi hcrocfoU^ 
111 lifMC 'if trifc : I rill h»l difH tbt wuofi 
flu •i4rr)f licWii, ttfil/iK.kM^ ikow'd bim prioM 
ill riurib'Mfi wl»crc youUi ended f by bit iidCf 
A» in a gliat'f iiig x^idij^^ hung ibc Mrcird, 
:>4Uir« iliic dread, arid in lii» band tb« apctf^ 
A'l4rn bow'd low : lie If'irigly from bia aUU 
Ifictiii'i not, Ifijt hia coiiiiuj^ tbua declared/ 

lv.4'> (</iiij#kiiiir ii|Kiii li<!;irtii(; thnl alie waa to 
f iiiovmI Iroiii till- ('.imIi n of I'ara/JiMr, i« worukrft 
)i nil if til. '1 Im' viiiitni'iifit sLff not only profMrr U> 
atiiij«"t, l)ut li;iv(' iioificUiing iu ih'riti imriicubriy i 
dtui v^f/ituiiihli* 

' MuKt J th<!ii Irav. lice, Tcradiae.' tbua ietvc 
'f'h'i;, n4Uvf ^ii!, th"**: ha|ipy walk«and ftbadca, 
Fit i.:iuiit of g>la, wlicic I ha'l b(/|ic toai^end^ 
Uuifi thoit/Ji &4'1, tbc r<'t|fitcof ibat day 
1'h4f iffiibi Ik* iii'/riji to li^ Uiih ( <> How'ra, 

'Jll4t ncvri will ill ti'Urt rlilfUtc gfOW, 

My e4r!y virit^iii:! 4it(l iriy U^i 

At even, wUt'U I hf'vl u|i Willi t<:nder hand 

Fr<iin iti<r iiuto;H'(tirif; bii'l, ;iml igive younameap 

V/lto now iili.tlt rr«r you to inc eun, or rank 

YotirtritK>, jiiKi v/.t!fri ffo/n Mi' jrnbroai^l fount I 

'lhc«, \ah\\y, 1111)^1 iai how- 1, hy rtic a'lorn'd 

With what to *\yUi *it \tur\\ W4- ^v/^rt— from thee 

llowth^il I |Mrt, jii'l whithrr w^iMrrdown 

liiionhiwrr Win\'\, to thii) oliR'nrc 

And wild f \iiiw ahall wi: lifuthr iff otbrr air 

ijTit ItUtff «M u»lotii'd to trt.!IIO|l4l (ftlilfc f' 

A'biii'ii h|)i'<:( li :iliouii<i) with lhMi(f Ilia which 
r«|ii:j||y iiioviii", i/nt 4 ;• ii'iH' iii.i-.niliitc atld 
vttti'd ttini, NothitKf 'ill \t" "MU'civc'd mon: iub 
atui jMicUCul l)i:iii lli< !<il|ov in;^ paahUj/c IU lU 
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'This most afflicts me, that departing hence 

As from his face I shall be hid, depriv'd 

His blessed count'nance: here I could, frequ^nt^ . 

With woryhtp, place by place where he vouchsaf '4 

Presence divine^; and to my sons relate. 

On this mount he appear*d ; under this tree 

Stood visible } among these pines his voice 

I heard ; here with him at this fountain talked : 

So many grateful altars I would rear 

Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 

Of lustre from the brook, in memoiy 

Or monument to ages, and thereon 

Offer sweet-smelling gums and froits and flow^nu^ 

In yonder nether world, where shall I seek 

His bright appearances, or footsteps trace ? 

For though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 

To life prolong'd and promised race, I now 

Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 

Of glory, and far off his steps adore.* 

The angel afterwards leads Adam to the highest 
mount of Paradise, and lays before him a whole he- 
misphere, as a proper stage for those visions which 
were represented to be on it. I have before observed 
how the plan of Milton's poem is in many particular* 
greater than that of the Iliad or ^neid. Virgil's hero, 
in the last of these poems, is entertained with a sight of 
all those who are to descend from him ; but though 
that episode is justly admired, as one of the noblest 
designs in the whole jEneid, every one must allow 
that this of Milton is of a much higher nature. Adam's 
vision is not confined to any particular tribe of man- 
kind, but extends to the whole species. 

In this great review which Adam takes of all hi^ 
5uns 4nd daughters, the first objects he is presented 

with 
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Willi, fxliihit to Itiiii tUr iiifiry of ( !ain ;md AlicI wtiic h 
i*t <lr.'iwii in[fvi\ur wilh iiiucti vUim'Ukm iiiul pnipric!iy 
fit' f'xprcxHioii. 'I li:it riinoHiiy and iiatiiml lv>rror 
whicli nriM'N in Adam nt tlir •ii<'lit of ttut li ml dying 
iiiaiiy ifi toiidiffl with •^rr.il Inntlty ; 

' Hill hiiVG 1 now I rn «l«-rf(li? In lliit the WijT 
I itiiJRt rrtiiiii III ruiivr. iluni } ()ii;(hl 
Of tcfrcir foul, iifui ii)(ly In liciioM, 
ilorrifl to thif'l:, Unw hoiilMr. to fncl!' 

'I'tir Mrotifl vihion iiil:i liiTciri: liitii tlin iitUMTc of 

lii.iili III ;i ('/(':it v.iriciy of :i|i«r.Mraiii:c'ii. 'i'h': ati|^clf 
to }'IVI- hitli fl f'riict.'ll l<lr:i lA tlifiM' i-iii"'li winc'li liiii 
jMiill I1.1M lirniii'lit itpifti hji (lOM'-rity, \th\rvn iM'forr titlfi 
;i Ijijn: |iii."|n! iI, ui I.i/.;ii Iimm'", fiMnl Willi \tfr *nu4 
Isiiii', 1111(1(1 .'ill kiinl'. ol irr'iifn! ili- f.'i<'- m. llfiW finely 
li:i > till- p'ji-l (old II. lii.il til' ' ' I'liTvtftiH l.'iiigiiiNhiul 
uiidi'i' liii('Miiir iniil ill' iii:i})l« di |riii|H rn, liy an iijil 
,iiid jiidit I'lii'; 11 f- 'A '■ IK li iij..t( .11.11 y l'Mii}V* *^'* tli'"^(: I 
iij<:i)>ioiifd ill jiiy Ij.i S.iiittil.i) ' . p:i|)i r : 

' |)ir'- WH» ttir l'irtin];i ilrrj, \\' yi',SLUh^ ])«b|;air 
'J'cri'I'd III'- ku V, \iik:'.v ftotii fnxii h to f diti.li ^ 
Andovrr lliofn irtiitfi|iiiunl ))r,itli iii:wl,iil 
''U'nA' f l;iil il<|j>'«l lo Miil-r, III'/ ii!i iMVukM 
Willi VOWr., ir.lhr.r ' iurt ^'n d .ilid fiiiiil h'!]!*- * 

'I'll'- |iaH4iofi wlijr li id f ■' i>t'- II VA 111 Adam on thu 
4»ri:.i'Afoii i.i V'ty niiuial : 

' !.i|(lit i-itAci'iTtn v/li.it li'-.irJ fi( r*'!^ Mmld l«'nj{ 
Uiy > y^il bf-lu'l'l ' A<S-itM '>«i-ld i.<'t, but wrpl, 
'111'/ not 'd V.' 'iii'ili IxiTii , < <Jii!|i.r,;:i(iii '|iif ll'd 
Milt lii'^l fif UI in, .ttid ;^'iv'- hiiii up to icuf^.' 

'IIm' diwour.' li« V "111 tli' :m'.M I .nid Adanif wliicli 
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As there is nothing more delightful in poetry than 
a contrast and opposition of incidents, tftie. author^ 
after this snelancholy profipept of death and sickness, 
nises up a scene of mktii^ love, and jollity* The 
secret pleasure that steals into Adam's h«art, ras he i^ 
intent .upon this vision, is imagined with great deli- 
cacy. I miist not omit 4he. description of the Ipo.8^ 
female troop who ^seduoed the jsons of .God, as they 
are cadled in Scripture : 

' For thsU fair female troop thou saw*st, that 9eem*d 
Of goddesses, so blythe^so spf^ootb, so gay, 
yeteii\pty of all good, wherein" consists 
Wpman*s domestichonour and chief praise | 
Bred only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetei^ce^ to sing, to dance. 
To dress and troiil the tongue, and roll the eye: 
To these that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious titled them the sons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the. smiles 
Of those (air atheists'—- 

The next vision is of a quite contrary nature, and 
filled with the horrors of war, Adam at the sight of 
it melts into tears, and breaks out into that passion-' 
ate speech : 



~0 what are these ! 



Death's ministers, not men, who thus deal death 
Inbttmanly to men, and muhiply 
Ten thousand fold the sin of him who slew 
His brother ^ for of whom such massacre 
Make-they, but of tbeir brethren, men of men?' 

Milton, to keep up an ^reeablc variety in bis vi- 

VOL, in. N S\OTV%^ 
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Mon<i, nftcT liavinijr raisrd in the niiiul of his reader 
the s^-xxral jdcii.< of I error which are roiifomiable to 
the (It srripti rm of war^ pa!Kse<t on tf> thrive softer 
irna^t » of triiinipliH and itistivalu, in that viftion of 
IcwdnesH and ln\ur\' which ushers in the flocnl. 

As it is vif^ihli: that the poet liad his eye u|x>n Ovid'n 
account of the universal dehi$re| the reader may ob- 
serve uith how much jiulgnieni he lias avoided every 
thing that is redundant or pm-rile in the I^lin poet. 
Wc do not h( re hic the wolf swinnning among thr 
slu-cp, nor any of tlio^v wanton imaginations which 
Sciicra i'xmd fault with, as uidiceoming this great 
catastrophe of nature. If our poet lias imitated that 
verse in wliir:h Ovid tells us that there was nothing 
but Ki-a, and that this mm had no shore to it, he has 
not set the thought in such a light as to incur the cen- 
sure which critics have pas.-^crl upon it. The latter 
part of that \erse in Ovid is idle and superfluous, hui 
just and beautiful in Milton. 

Jiimf/iic marc et tellui nulium discr'imcn babelantp 
ya n'.upontui cr.it, tlufdfit qitoquc liiiora fonto. 

Ovjii. Met. i. 2)1. 

' Now .«eaf and earth were in ron fusion lost ; 

A world of waters, and without a coa^t.* naYDES'. 

• — J>ra covcr'd .-.ca, 
!'c3 v/i:hoiu shore' MlLTO!f . 

in Milton the former part of the ih^cription docs 
not forestall the hitter. How much more great and 
solenni on this occasion U that which folio Wii in our 
Lngli-li poet^ 

* And in their paUces 

Whrrc luxury late reign*d, sca-munstfrs whelp*d 

And stabled* 

than 
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than tfiat in Ovid, where we are told that the sea- 
calves lay in those places where the goats were used to 
browse! The reader may iind- several other parallel 
passages in the Latin and English description of the 
deluge, wherein our poet has visibly the advantage. 
The sky's being over-charged, with clouds, the de- 
scending of the rains, the rising of the seas, and the 
appearance of the rainbQw,,are such descriptions as 
every one must take notice of. The circumstance re- 
lating to Paradise is so finely imagined, and suitable 
to the opinions of many learned authors, that I can- 
not forbear giving it a place in this paper : 



Then shall this mount 



Of Paradise by might of waves be mov*d 
Out of his place, push'd by the horned flood 5 
With all his verdure spoil'd, and trees adrift 
Down the great river to the op'ning gulf, 
And there take root} an island salt and bare. 
The haunt of seals and ores and sea-mews clang.* 

The transition which the poet makes from the vi- 
sion of the deluge, to the concern it occasioned in 
Adam, is exquisitely graceful, and copied after Virgil, 
though the first thought it introduces is rather in the 
spirit of Ovid : 

' How didst thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end so sad. 
Depopulation 1 thee another flood. 
Of tears and sorrow a flood, thee also drown*d 
And sunk thee as thy sons j till gently rear'd 
By th' angel, on thy feet thou stoodst at last, 
Tho' comfortless, as when a father mourns 
His children all in view destroyed at once.' 

I have been the more particular in my quotations 

N 2 out 
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otit i>f till* c-K'vnitli lK>r>lc rif |^lrallil4c fy)8t, Imcauie it 
!.•« lift generally rvi koncJ among the nimt sh'mtng 
lifH^k^ (^ ilitit ^KK'm; i'or which reason the rcailct 
might l)e npt to fnrcrkiok thoiic many paitiiages in it 
Kihirh driMTvc rmr {tdmtnition. Ilic eleventh And 
txiclfth arc indeed Imilt ii|Kitt thatuhiglc circumitanoc 
af the removal of our fimt parrnM from I'ferMliar^ 
Init ihmigh thi^ is not in itnelf ao great a aolqect » 
that in mofil of the forcgrring books*, it is cslondM 
smd dtvemififfl with ho many Hiir|mfiingincidetit»«nd 
plraMfng e|M.'<od<:Hy that thcae two Ibfit liooka can by no 
nieaiiH Uv. Iryoked ii|VFn An uneqiinl parta <if thia tlivinc 
p<ieni. I niiiftt further add, that hud not Mllion re- 
prcMentrd our firnt parentH an drivui out of Paradise, 
his fall of man would not h.ivc iMren complete, utid 
rfin^rriuently his action would have U'en invporfect. 



tnvvmvv. on mu/ion's iMinr>iM-: lost. So. nthj' 

MiLTcix, iihvr havin'j npn-Hcnfrd in vinion the 
l»i':tory<»f mankind to \hv (iisi irrr-it period of nature, 
(liKpatchr.^ tlie rcuiiiiiiing ]>art of it in namition. Ffc 
has dcvim-<| a vrry hancl-wmic r('as<kn for t1)e angcl's 
pnu '■<•(! iiifr v.ith A(l;nn aft( c ihiH manner, 'thongli 
donl>il«MH th'' true n'ti^-on w.iji, the iliflieulty which the 
]}iH'{ would have found to have shadowed out hu 
inixi d and cuniplicalc'l a htory in vinihle obje'ots. I 
<ould v.i^h, however, that the .Utthor h«d dolie it, 
Vvliat<A-ei paiu9 it nuy;iit have eo}U hin). To give my 
opinion freely, I think tlialllic exiiibiting p«irt bf the 
hintory of mankind in vision, and part in ndl'rativc, 
in ii*4 li a I n.>tory- painter nhould put in eoIoiirK one 
half of hi.n subject, and write down -.tlw miiaiping 

part 
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part of it. If Mikon*s poem flagdr-any \ybere, it is 
in this narration^ where in some J>lace8 the author has 
been so attentive to his divinity, that he has neglected 
bis poetry. The narration, however, rises very hap- 
pily on several occasions, where the subject is capable 
of poetical ornaments^ as particularly in the confusion 
which he describes among the builders of Babel, and 
in his short sketch of the plagues of Egj^pt. The 
storm of hail and fire, with the darkness that over- 
spread the land for three days, are described with great 
streRgth. The beautiful passage which follows is 
raised upon noble hints in Scripture : 

« ■ T hus with ten wounds 
Tlie river-dragon tam'd, at length submits 
To let his sojourners depart ; and oft 
Humbles his stubborn heart ; but still as ice 
More harden*d after thaw : till in his rage 
Pursuing whoni he late dismissed, the sea 
Swallows him with his host ; but them lets pass 
As on dry land between two crystal walls ; 
Aw'd by the rod of Moses so to stand 
Divided* 

The river-dragon is an allusion to the crocodile, 
which inhabits the Nile, from whence Egypt derives 
her plenty. This allusion is taken from that sublime 
passage in Ezekiel : ^ Thus saith the Lord God, Be- 
hold I am against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the 
great dragon that lieth in the midst of his rivers, 
which hath said. My river is mine own, and I have 
made it for myself.' Milton has given us another 
very noble and poetical image in the same description, 
which is copied almost word for word out of the his- 
tory of Moses : 
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' AH night he will puitue, but hif approach 

Darkness defendf between till morning watch} 

l*hen throD!>h the fiery pillar and the cloud 

God looking forth, will trouble all his host^ 

And craze their chariot-wheels : when by ooaimand 

Closes once more hii potent rod extends 

Over the sea ; the sea his rod obeys : 

On their embattled ranks the waves return^ 

And overwhelm their war* 

As the principal design of i\m cpinodc was to gi' 
Adain an idea of tlic holy pcrM)!i who was to rgii 
titatc luinian nature in that happiness and perfcctic 
from which it had fallen, the poet confines himself 
the line of Ahrihnm, irom whence the Messiah w 
to (Ivsccnd. The aniril is tiescrihed as seeing the p 
I'i.irch actually travelling tuwards the Land of Vn 
mis- , which irivcs a particular livelineHs to this pa 
of the Hti. ration: 

' I sf<» him, but thou c;:nst not, with what faiih 

He leaves his gvxl:„ his friends, his native boil, 

TJr of ChalJca, passing now the ford 

*J"o Haran : after him a c-.m'TwU? train 

Of herds, and floo'-^s, and niunVonti v.Tvitnde; 

Not wandVi rig poor, but trusting; all his wealth 

With God» whocaird him, in a liind unknown. 

Ciiiiaan he now attains ; I Fee hirf tents 

I*itch'a about Scchem, and ibc neighbouring plain 

Of Morch ; there by promiae he receivco 

Gift to his progeny cf all that landj 

From Hamath northward to the desert south; 

(Things by their names I rail, iho'yet unnam'd.)* 

As Virgil's vision in the sixth yKiieid prohably ga 

Milton the hint ot this \v hole epi&ode, the last li 

^ a translation of tliat verse where Anchises mcntic 

I 
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the nam^s of places, which they ' were ; to bear here- 
after; • •'«.» ■ ''.;•.• '!' 

Htec turn nomina cn^nt^ nunc sunt sine nomine tertce. 

The poet has vctyfiaely represented the joy and 
gladness of heart which rises in Adam iipoiv his dis- 
covery of the Messiah. As he sees his day at a di- 
stance through types and shadows, he rejoices in it : 
but when he finds tlic redemption oF man completed, 
and Paradise again renewed, he breaks Ibith in lap- 
ture and transport : 

' O goodness infinite, goodness immense ! 
That all this good of evil shall pioduce, 3cc.* 

I have hinted in my sixth paper on Milton, that a 
heroic poem, according to the opinion of the best 
critics, ought to end happily, and leave the mind of 
the reader, after having conducted it through many 
doubts and fears, sorrows and disquietudes, in a state 
of tranquillity and satisfaction. Milton's fable, which 
had so many other qualifications to reconimcnd it, 
^vas deficient in this particular. It is here, therefore, 
that the poet has shown a most exquisite judgment, 
^s well as the finest invention, by finding out a me- 
thod to supply this natural defect in his subjcL*. Ac- 
cordingly he leaves the adversary of mankind, in the 
last view which he gives of him, under the lowest 
^tate of mortification and disappointment. We see 
him shewing ashes, grovelling in the dust, and loaden 
^'ith supernumerary pains and tonnents. On tiic 
contrar)'^, our two first parents arc comforted by 
breams and visions, cheered with promises of salva^ 
tion, and, in a manner, raised to a greater happiness 
than that which they had forfeited. In short, Satan 
N 4 \^ 
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is rcpre.wnted miserable in the height of hi«ktrMA»iphf, 
oiicl Adam triumphant in the height of misery. 

Milton's i)ocm ends very nobly, llic last speeches 
of Adam and the archangel are full of moraf and in- 
structive sentiments. The sleep that fell upon Eve, 
and the eflfccu it had in quieting the disorders of her 
inind^ produces the same kind of consolation m the 
reader, who cannot peruse the last beatitiful speech 
whicli IS ascribed to the motlicr of manknid, without 
a secret pleasure and satisfaction : 

' Whence thou return*3t, and whither wcnt'tt, I know^ 

For God if. also in alvrp, and dreami advise i 

Whlrh he hath sent propitiouii, some great good 

Presaging, since with lorrow and hcirt*s distress 

Wearied I fell asleep : but now lead on ) 

In nie is no delay : with thee to go, 

Ts to itay hrre ; without thee here to stay, 

Is to go hci.LC unwilling: thou to me 

Art all thi- qh .mdcr heav*n, all places thou^ 

Who :' tr my wilful crime art banished hence. 

This further consolation yet secure 

I rarry hrnce : though all by me is lost, 

Such favour I unworthy am vouchsaf *d, 

By me the promb'd seed shall all restore.* 

The following lines, which conclude thc pOem, 
rise in a most glorious blaze of poetical images and 
expressions. 

Hcliodorus in his iEthiopics ac(|uaints us, that the 
motion of thc gods difllrs from that of mortals^ as 
thc former do not stir their feet, nor proceed step by 
step, but slide over thc surface of thc earth by an 
uniform swimming of thc whole btnly. The reader 
may observe with how poetical a description Mtltoti 
3 has 
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hasattjibuled fte same kind of motion to the angeh 
why wtrc to take possession of Paradise: 

* S&wp^ke our motbe? Ers -, and AdaM* kcard 
Well pleas'd, but answer'd not ; for now too nigh 
The archangiel stood ; and from (he otber hill 

To their fixt station, all fn bright smy 
The chcmbim descended ; on the ground 
Gliding met^orou^, as evening mist 
Ris'n from a river, o'er the marish glides. 
And gathers ground fast at the lab'rer's hee! 
Homeward returning. High fn front advanc*d. 
The brandished sword of God before them blazed 
Fierce a£ a cotoet*- * 

The author helped his invention in the following 
passage, by reflecting on the behaviour of the angel, 
who, in holy writ, has the conduct of Lot and his 
femily. The circumstances drawn from that relation 
are very gracefully made use of on this occasion: 

* In either hand the hastening angel caught 
Oar ling'ring parents, and to th' eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliflf as fast 
To the subjected plain 3 then disappeared, 
They looking back, &c.* 

The scene which our first parents are surprised with, 
wpon their looking back on Paradise, wonderfully 
strikes the reader's imagination, as nothing can be 
Biore natural than the tears they shed upon that oc- 
casion : 

' They looking back, all th* eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late* their happy seat, 
Wav*d over by that flaming brand, tb« gate 
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With <lrcadful Aicet throngM and fiery «rm> : 
Some natural lean ihcy droiip'd, bui wip'd ihcm iom 
The world wm all U:fore ihcni, where tu chonie 
Their |>Uce ol rent, and Providence tbeir guide.* 

If I TDiglit prcsuuic to oflcr at the Kinallrst alu 
tion in tlii^' divine work, I nhouUI think the pc 
would v.nA better with the prntsnge here quoted^ ll 
with the two verscH which follow : 

*l*bey hand in hand, with wandVing iteps and fk>w, 
llirough Eden took their aolitary way.' 

These two vcfHCH, though they liave their heai 
fall very iiitteh hclow the foregoing pai^nage, and 
new in the mind of the reader tliat angnitdi ^\ 
was pretty well laid by that eonnideration ^ 

* The world wai all More them, where to choow 
Their place of rest, and Frovidenrc their guide.' 

The niinihtr of hookn in Panulise I^Kt i.s v(\m 
those of the iluieid. Our author in his firnt edi 
had divided liirt poem into ton hook>, hut afterw. 
broke the. Heventh and the eleventh caeli of them 
two dilVerent hookrt^ by the help of some iimall a 
tions. This .seeond division was made with g 
judgment, as any one may nee who will be at 
pains of examinmgit. It was n('t dcnic for the i 
of such a ehlmeri( al beauty as thai of resenib 
Virgil in this partieular, but for the niore jutit 
regular dis|)osition of this great work. 

Those who have reiul Bossu, and many of tlie cr 
who have written sin^e his time, will not pardon 
if I do not And out the partieular moral whieh ii 
culcated in Paradise Lout. Though I e.m by no m 

I 
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think with the /last- mentioned French author; that an* 
epic writer first of all pitches updn a certain moral, as 
the ground-work and foundation of. his poem, and 
afterwards finds out a story to it; I am, however, of 
opinion, that no just heroic poem ever was or can be 
made, from whence one great moral may not be de- 
duced. That which reigns in Milton' is the most • 
universal and most useful that can be imagined. 
It is in short this. That obedience to the will 
of God makes men hs^ppy, and that disobedience 
makes them miserable. This is visibly the moral of 
the pr'mcipal fable, which turns upon Adam and Eve, 
who continued in Paradise while they kept the com- 
mand that was given them, and were driven out of it as 
soon as they had transgressed. This is likewise the 
moral of the principal episode, which shows us how 
an innumerable multitude of angels fell from their 
state of bliss, and were cast into hell upon their 
disobedience. Besides this great moral, wttich may 
^^ looked upon as the soul of the fable, there arc an 
''ifinity of under morals which are to be drawn from 
the several parts of the poem, and which makes thij* 
^orkmore useful and instructive than any other poem 
^^ any language. 

Those who have criticized on the Odyssey, the Iliad, 
^^d JEntidj have taken a great deal of pains to fix the 
^^Umber of months and days contained in the action 
^^ each of those poems. If any one thinks it worth 
^*5!« while to examine this particular in Milton, he will 
^i>d that from Adam's first appearance in the fourth 
-*^^ok, to his expulsion from Paradise in the twejfth, 
*^>ii author reckons ten days. As for that part of the 
^^tion which is described in the three first books, as 
'^^ docs not pass within the regions of nature, I have 
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Mote f>l)M*r\'td that It ia not suhjcct to iiiy cftlru 
fioDH of ttmf . 

I )\iiy(' now fm'Miicd my (fii^rrvniifmi on a wc 
wliich i'.:'(*fi an liotioiir Ui ihi* Knglinh nation. I In 
fflki-n a gf nrral vicrw of tl under tlu-nc frnir IkmcIs ; t 
fabU*, t)>c rliarnctvrs, the Nrntiimntiii anil llic lafnguaj 
and niiulr cacli of tlicni the* mihjei't f)r a parltcii 
pupcr. I Imvc in ilir next pliui* itp<ikcn of the ei 
aurcH which onr anilior ni;iT hinir nnd<*r «ic'li of tk 
hrodtt, which I hav^* coiifinni to two papcra, thfiii 
I might have vnlargrd the nnnilMT if I had l>ccn i 
poHi'il to dwell' on M> nngralcrul n anl)jccu I h<?lic 
howcviT, that thr hrven-^l rcailfr will not find i 
little f'aull in heroic |H)ctiy, whi«*h tliia author I 
fallen into, that dr>e!4 nof eouir under one of th< 
headn among which I have dii«trihuted hin nevrral b 
mihhca. After having \\\\ia trniied at lar^'c of 1^ 
diac lifiaty 1 coidd not think it "ciftirii nt to have cc 
brntcfl thi^ poeui in th'* whole, without deM-ending 
partieul;ir». I have ihriefore lientowed a pajHT U| 
cai'h l)Oi>k« and eiKhMvoured not only to prove tl 
the poem \n Ix-aiitiful in ^a-mialy but to point out 
partic iiliir hcaniieH, and tr) determine wherein tl* 
consist. I hnve ende:iv"iired tr» hIiow how innur p 
KagcH are heatitiful hy hein^ ituhlime, othrra by Ik?' 
aoft, otherrt hy being niilnriil; which of them arc 
commended by the piKhioti, which by the mot 
which by the Hentim(*nt, and wliich by the expre««ai< 
I have likewise endeavoured to Hhf)W how the gen 
of the poet HhitieH by a happy invention, A distant 
hiaion, or a iudieiouH innt.itioti; how he baa cop 
or improved Homer or Virfril, and raiwa hia c> 
iniAgtnationa by the uhc which he ban made of acv< 
poetical paaftagea in Scripture. I might have tuarr 
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also several passages in Tasso which our author has 
imitated; but^ as I do not look upon Tasso to be a suf- 
ficient voucher, I would not perplex my reader with 
mch quotations as might do more honour to the Italian 
iian the English poet. In short, I have endeavoured 
to particularize those innumerable kinds of beauty 
which it would be tedious to recapitulate, but which 
ire essential to poetry , and which may be met with 
Ji the works of this great author- Had I thought, at 
my first engaging in this design, that it would havo 
led me to so great a length, I believe. I should never 
bave entered upon it; but the kind reception which 
it has met with among those whose judgments I have 
a value for, as well as the uncommon demands which 
my bookseller tells me have been made for these par- 
ticular discourses, give me no reason to repent of the 
pains I have been at in composing them. 
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ON DEDICATIONS. No. 4. 

I HAVE sometimes been entertained with considering 
dedications in no very common light. By observing 
what qualities our writers think it %vill be most plea- 
sing to others to compliment them with, one may 
form some judigmcnt which are most so to themselves ; 
and,. in consequence, what sort of people they arc. 
So, when the authoress of a famous modem romance 
begs a young nobleman's permission to pay him her 
kneeling adorations, I am far from censuring the ex- 
pression, as some critics would do, as deficient in 
grammar or sense ; but I reflect, that adorations paid 
in that posture are what a lady might expect herself^ 
and my wonder immediately ceases. 

What led me into these thoughts was a dedication 
1 happened upon this morning. The reader must un- 
derstand that I treat the least instances or remains of 
ingenuity A\ith respect, in what places soever, fomid, 
or under wljatcvcr circumstances of disadvantage. 
From this love to letters I have been so happy in my 
searches after knowledge, that I have found unvalued 
repositories of learning In the lining of bandboxes. I 
look upon these pasteboard edifices, adorned with the 
fragmcntSL of the ingenious, with the same veneration 
^ antiqyariqs upon ruined buildings whose .walls pre- 
serve 
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ic'n'c divers iiiHcriptioRs and names, which arc no 
uhcrc cUc to l>c round in Lhc world. 'I'his niorning, 
when one of lady Lizant's daughters was looking over 
some hofuls and ribbands, bniiight by lier tirewoman 
with great care and diligi'nce, I employed no less iu 
examining thehox which contained them ; it was lined 
with cerLiin scenes of a tragedy^ written ( as appeared 
by part of the title there extant) by one of the fair sex. 
What was most legible was the Dedication ; whieh^ 
by reason of the largeness of the charaeters, was least 
dcfuced by those (tothic ornaments of flourishcs.aiid 
foliage, wherewith the compilers of these sorts ofstruo- 
tures do often induslriouHly obscure the works of tbc 
learned. As much of it as I iu>uld read with any easOi 
I shall cunmiunieate to the reader, as fbllowg. 

< « « » Though it is a kind of profanation to approach 
your grace with so poor an offering ; yet, when I reflect 
how acceptable a sacrifice of first-fruits was to iie&ven 
in the earliest oiul purest ages of religion^ that they 
were honoured with solemn feasts, and consecrated to 
altars hy.a divine command, * * * upon that considera- 
tion, as an argument of particular seal, I dedicate 
* ^ ^ It is impossible to behold you without adoring; 
.yet dazzled and awed by the glory that surrounds you, 
•men feel a sacred power, that refines their flames, and 
venders them pure as those we ought to ofier to the 
l>city. * * * The shrine is worthy the divinity that 
inhabits it. In your grace wc see wliat woman was 
■ before she fell, how nearly allied to the purity and per- 
:fection of angels. And we adore and bless the 
OLOBious work!' 

Undoubtedly these and other periodsof this most 
pious dedication could not but convince tlie duchess 
of wlat the eloquentautheress assures her at the end, 

that 
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that she was hci* servant with most ardent devotion. 
I think thi« a pattern of a new sort of style, not yet 
taken notice of by the critics, which is above the sub- 
lime, and may be called the celestial ; that is, when 
the most sacred phrases appropriated to the honour of 
the deity are applied to a mortal of good quality. As 
I am naturally emulous, I cannot but endeavour, in 
imitation of this lady, to be the inventor, or, at least;^ 
the first producer of a new kind of dedication, very 
different from hers and most others, since it has not a 
word but what the author religiously thinks in it. It 
may serve for almost any book, either prose or verse, 
that has, is, or shall be published, and might run in 
this manner. 

The Author to Himself. 

Most honoured Sir, 

These labours, upon many considerations, so pro- 
perly belong to none as to yourself. First, as it was 
your most earnest desire alone -that could prevail upon 
me to make them public : then, as I am secure (from 
that constant indulgence you have ever shown to all 
whioh is mine) that no man will so readily take them 
into protection, or so zealously defend them. More- 
over, there is none can so soon discover the beauties ; 
and there are some parts which it is possible few be- 
sides yourself are capable of understanding. Sir, the 
honour, affection, and value I have for you are beyond 
expression ; as great, I am sure, or greater than any 
mm else can bear you. As for any defects which 
others may pretend to discover in you, I do faithfully 
declare I was never able to perceive them ; and doubt 
not but those persons are actuated purely by a spirit of 

VOL. III. o malice 



tTi;ili'r firrnvy, \\\v in <|i:!;.iM(- .ittnuianfrt on Rhiiiiiig 
nn-rit .ind |i:iri^, snrh i\< | h i.c alwayn r-«t( ^incU yoiiri* 
f') iic. It ni.iv pi rlM]i-( li<- liwikrd ti|):)ii ;is a kind of 
vinlriK r li» inodr^iv, lo > iv llii:* lo ytni ill piilillr ; Init 
^ »ii iii.'iv Ix'licvc nil', it i-^ ii<> innrc t)i:iii I havr a thou- 
stud litntN tlidiinlit oiyoii in pii\.ilc. Miulit I fiillow 
the iiiipulsc fd niv soul, tlit r** in no snlijcct I could 
l;niri''li into witji ninn* \\Ui\ ww than your paiicirvric. 
Ktit since »ionii'lliin/ i>i due td nindcsty, let inc cou- 
flnd. I>y trllintr ynn, th.it there U tiothinir hO much I 
dt.-iti- ai \n know ynn inore thoron^ddy than I liavc 
yet the h:r]»|)in^^^ id (l()ip;r. I ni.'iy t lien hope lo bc 
e.'ijiihh- to do \oii -^oni'- n d i-i\i( <■ ; hut till then can 
oiilv ;i^-iir(- vou that I ^h.dl < onditur to in*, aii 1 ain 
uwip- tiian any man .'di.<-, d ;iii -t sir, 

^ our .ilmtionati- iViiiul, and 

!h<- <nial«-{t (d' vour udniiiXTs. 



ON T'ASTonAi. I'Oi/niv, pAi'i-.n l. No. 22. 

I'\.ST()|[ \i. Poetry not ri;dy aiiiii-eM the fancy flic 
most (Irhjdiiridly, hut i ; hkrwisi- more indehtcd to it 
ih.iTi any oth«rsort whatwxver. It lranspf»rts UH into 
a l.ind cd" Fairy Land, \vh«rr our i-ars are soothed with 
the melody of hinU, hN.iiii,..^ llo» ks, and purling 
HtieriniH; onr eye s <:nehaMl< d with flowery meadows and 
H|)rln'»in[r ^»nrns; \\f iv:r laid under <'ool HhadcA, and 

I ntertained with all the sweetn and fre^hnens of nature. 

II i-: a dream, it i'^ :> vi I- ij, \\hi<h wir wiHli may be 
n-al, and w hcllevi- th.it it is tru< . 

Mr-;. ^ 'ornelia \ .'\y,i\\i\\ h«-.id w.r^ f^fi far turned with 
tin e iiuaginatiijus when \\<- were last in the country, 

that 
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that she lost her rest by listening to nightingales : she 
kept a pairof turtles cooing in her chamber, and had a 
tame lamb running after her up and down the house. 
I used all gentle methods to bring her to herself 5 as 
having had a design heretofore of turning shepherd 
myself, when I read Virgil or Theocritus at Oxford. 
But, as my age and experience have armed me against 
any temptation to the pastoral life, I can now with the 
gresCter safety consider it 3 and shall lay down such 
rules as those of my readers who have the aforesaid 
design ought to observe, if they would follow the 
steps of the shepherds and shepherdesses of antient 
times. 

In order to form aright judgment of pastoral poetry, 
it will be necessary to cast back our eyes on the first 
ages of the world : for, since that way of life is not 
now in being, we must inquire into the manner of it 
when it actually did exist. Before mankind was form- 
ed into large societies, or cities were built, and com- 
merce established, the wealth of the world consisted 
chiefly in flocks and herds. The tending of these we 
find to have been the employment of the first princes, 
whose subjects were sheep and oxen, and their dominions 
the adjoining vales. As they lived in great affluence and 
ease, we may presume that they enjoyed such plea- 
sures as that condition afforded free and uninterrupted. 
Their manner of life gave them vigour of body and 
serenity of mind. The abundance they were possessed 
of secured them from avarice, ambition, or envy ; they 
could scarce have any anxieties or contentions, where 
every one had more than he could tell what to do with. 
Love, indeed, might occasion some rivalships amongst 
them, because many lovers fix upon one object, for the 
loss of which they will be satisfied with no compensa- 
o ? tion. 
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4ff') "/Iff* fiiffi' fii J V. h<r<, p!' :i*'. U*ytt \t\* »*ut*f :ttui 
pl'^i'-if ^'^r";» ?.ifif'in;', 'ami tiji/i:r' !/«{"/» J^'^'^rv, aiid 

'Hiiif I'^j'j'/ ^'i« *^« fiMt r»'4. of ni^'iiy liut rude 
Vi^fMul, jufi ij'i' ij)tu;ii<'h fr,f, h< fof«: th'^y c/nild 

tfijri'l'jilli!;. '/fill' r<jr;(il lif' v;:m <I< "irov'/i l/v KjriMiltiii 

ill' '!• f'li" I'-v. ?}j' ;/»»«f'J', ;»/i'l r«:ii#J' f "ci tlut which 
V. j^ l/'f'#;' <'i-y .-fii'l tifir« ivtr;iiii<'i, » rri'iiri, l^tj<iri/iu», 

;«fj/J nil:' f.:'/I' I ';Ii'j|l|'f||. J Imi' «■, if W « Omi'Ji'f UlC 

p;i«t'/r .il j/< rr';'l ii« f or': I'^niiiM', 'At- 9»h:ill (iiiJ tt iinp<>- 
ll^ll"I ; jf ;if*«r, v«- .^itJill fiii'l |1 iiii|il<'a«4rit. 

'I i.' •.' t!,j» I A'ril'l ijmI"- of Mil.. *lion r»"/i<'-* ol 
ih' ",tifi*fv 1j}< ^^ jIMm- tf.ii. Ail :«<.t I lor that would 
.ifii'i-' )iiin*' If Uy -..liinij' jM t'/r.il., v}|//ii|(l fonfi in lii« 
f;jii' y ) Mirjl :r"-fi< of p< rf' t.t r.f' :ifMi trjiii^(itillity, 
v.liM' i(.'.'><,« •.' ' ,?.;ii»ji!i' ■•y j!.'! joy .'iOoiifi/|. ft in iH/t 
r/,f,.i;'li \\.j\ |ji' v;m»« •. j^iOul t|j«: ' OMiilfV ; li': tUitki 
?'.'•• I :•. ' l..'» !> .Jf'f«' iM« III lljri* :■■' «li'', ntlfj f||/J«' what 

f. A/'*'i;'l. If i: , iii'J"<Ij foiriifiority aifirtni^dy 

lfj:it \fi\n '.tW ;i:tjfii'<l A ill 'Mt:«itily |f|( ;&%ir tljf illii|« 
;0/i.ili'i/i ; 1/1. i It I ! :oin<-l|ffM : < OflVi'dKlll liOt t/# AlMUs' 

v'f Mi< v.-l)o!< tditfi, hut tfi;it (f.'irt only v. tn'h i»f|<'li{.'ht« 
|tjl, W< ifiiii'.f ^-.otrM'tifii'': rli'i'.v only half ati \iU'A\^t 
Vt \)\*- fjii' y \ '.'All' \\ jl v" «lij/j.iy in a lively i/ijuriiurr^ 
til'- mifi'l J- 'Vi (1< /.ft ro<i ly /|i'|iKi<<l, titat it <lolfi not 
f;i'li!v ji'-r' • : ,' t|i:it lit' '/iliM )i;i|f i^. ' oil' I .ikd. 'f htjr, 
in v,/;rn.!' )#:. 1</m]-. 1' I \\\i- t(;iiir|i!jijitv of iImI life ap» 
!>' :i} lull ;ifi'l |/|}.i<, i/t|t lii'i< til'- ifH ;)nii< -. : of ft; retire* 
siMit it:; ^«nl|l!l' >)) i : > ji ;n .D Viii )j1' ;iv 9 htit /'OV'i'r iti 
nij:< » y. I " s-J'l not It'-i'. hy \»': *io iuiJ<:r9UiO(ly an if I 

tliougbt 
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thought nothing that is irksome or unpleasant should 
have a place in these writings ; I only mean that this 
etate of life in general should be supposed agreeable. 

But as there is no condition exempt from anxiety^ I 
will allow shepherds to be afflicted with such misfor- 
tunes as the loss of a favourite lamb or a faithless 
mistress. He may, if you please, pick a thorn out of 
his fool; or vent his grief for losing the prize in dan- 
cing. But these being small tormchts, they recom- 
mend that state which only produces such trifling evils. 
Again^ I would not seem so strict in my notions of in- 
nocence and simplicity, as to deny the use of a little 
railing, or the liberty of stealing a kid or a sheep -hook. 
For these are likewise such petty enormities, that we 
must think the country happy where these are the 
greatest transgressions. 

When a reader is placed in such a scene as I have 
described, and introduced into such company as I have 
chosen, he gives himself up to the pleasing delusion ; 
and since every one doth not know how it comes to 
pass, I will venture to tell him why he is pleased. 

The first reason is, because all mankind love case. 
Though ambition and avarice employ most men's 
thoughts, they are such uneasy habits, that we do not 
indidge them out of choice, but from some necessity, 
leal or imaginary. We seek happiness in which ease 
is the principal ingredient, and the end proposed in our 
most restless pursuits is tranquillity. We are therefore 
soothed and delighted with the representation of it, and 
fancy we partake of the pleasure. 

A second reason is our secret approbation of inno- 
cence and simplicity. Human nature is not so much 
depraved, as to hinder us from respecting goodr 
others, though we ourselves want it. TWlTthcf i^s^i? '^'5^ 
o 3 /% ^«ax 
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SOU why wc arc so inucli chariinul with ihc prctljr prat«» 
tie ol' chilJrtMiy and rviii tiic cxprc4!»ion4 of pleasure or 
uneasiness in some part of the brute creation. They 
are without artifice or malice; and we love tnith too 
well to resist the charms ol* bincority. 

A tliird roas )n is our lov.! of ihf country. Health, 
tranijuillity, and j)lcasin[X ohjecl s »^rc the gn>wth of the 
country; and ihou^rli nion, fi)r the treneral good of the 
world, arc mad<*lo love pojuilous cities, the country 
hath thegreitesi share in an uncorrupted heart. When 
wc paint, descrihe, or any way indulge our fancy, the 
country is the scene which supplies us with the most 
lovely images, T\v^ ^\:ih' was that wherein (iod placed 
Adam when in Paradi ;e ; nor nnild all the fanciful 
wits of antijpiiiy iui.iirine any thinii; that could admi- 
jii-Urmoro exi'ii-iilc delight in thv'ir elysium. 



PASTORAL POKTRY, PAPKR 11. No. 23. 

Mavinc; ahcady conveyed my reader into the Fairy 
f).- Pastor.'il Land, and inlornud him what manner of 
life the inhal)itanis of that reirioji lead, I shall, in this 
day's paper, give him some marks, whereby he may 
diseoviT wjietlur he is imjiosed upon by those who 
pretend to be of that, eouutry ; or, in other words, 
wliaL are the eharaeteristies of a true Arcadian. 

J'Vom the fore[(;<)ing aeeount of the pastoral life, 
we may discover thai blm])ru'ity is neee-sary in the 
eliaracter of shepherds. 'J'heir minds must be sup- 
posed so rude and uncultivated, that nothing but what 
is pLin and unaflceteJ can eonp' iVom them. Never- 
theless we are not oblig-d to represent them dull and 
stupid, since fine spirits were undoubtedly in the world 

before 
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before arts were invented to polish and adorn them. 
We may therefore introduce shepherds with good 
sense, and even with wit, provided their manner of 
thinking be not too gallant or refined. For all men, 
both the rude and polite, think and conceive things 
the same way (truth being eternally the same to all), 
though they express them very diflerently. For here 
lies the difference : Men, who by long study and ex- 
perience have reduced their ideas to' certain classes, 
and consider the general nature of things abstracted 
from particulars, express their thoughts after a more 
concise, lively, surprising manner. Those who have 
little experience, or cannot abstract, deliver their sen- 
timents in plain descriptions, by circumstances, and 
those observations which either strike upon the senses 
or are the first motions of the mind. And though the 
former raises our admiration more, the latter gives 
more pleasure, and soothes us more naturally. Thus a 
courtly lover might say to his mistress : 

With thee for ever I in woods could rest, 
Where never human foot the ground hath prest ; 
Thou e'en from dungeons darkness canst exclude. 
And from a Jesert banish solitude, 

A shepherd will content himself to say the same 
thing more simply : 

Come, Rosalind, Oh ! come ; for without thee 
What pleasure can the country have for me ? 

Again, since shepherds are not allowed to make 
deep reflectior^g, the address required is so to relate an 
action, that the circumstances put together shall cause 
the reader to reflect. Thus by one delicate circum- 
stance Corydon tells Alexis that he is the finest song- 
ster of the countrv ; 

04 Of 
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Of leren i mooth iotnta a mellow pi^ie I haT0« 
Which with hU dying breath Damcus gave : 
And said, ' Thi^, Corydun, I leave to thee. 
For only thou dcbenr*st it afler me/ 

As in another pastoral writrr, after the same mannrr 
a sliephcrd iiiionns iis how much his mistress likes 

him : t 

At I to cool me batb'd one sultry day^ 

Fond I^ydia lurking in the aedges lay. 

The wanton laugh'd^ and secm'd in haste to fly. 

Yet often stopp'd, and often ttirn'd her eye. 

If ever a reflection be pardonable in pa$;toraIs^ it is 
where the thotight is so obvious, that it seems to come 
easily to the mind; as in the following admirable im« 
provement of Virgil and Theocritus : 

Fair is my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 

If li(]ui'l fountains flatter not. And why 

Should liquid fountains flatter us^ yet show 

The bordering flow'rs less beauteous than they grow ? 

A second characteristic of a true shepherd is sim- 
plicity of manners, or innocence. This is so obvious 
from what I liave before advanc(^d, that it would be 
but repetition to insist long upon it. I shall only re- 
mind the reader^ that as the pastoral life is supposed 
to be where nature is not much depraved, sincerity and 
truth will generally run through it. Some slight trans- 
gressions, for the sake of variety, may be admitted^ 
whicli in eflcct will only serve to set ofl' the simplicity 
of it in general. I cannot better illustrate this rule 
than by the following example of a swain who ibund 
his mii^tre^s asleep : 

Qncq 
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Once Delia slept, on easy moss reel in 'd. 
Her lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind : 
I smooth'd her coats, and stole a silent kiss ; 
Condemn me, shepherds^ if I did amiss. 

A third sign of a swain is, that something of reli- 
gion, and even superstition, is part of his character. 
For we find that those who have lived easy lives in the 
country, and contemplate the works of nature, live 
in the greatest awe of their Author. Nor doth this 
humour prevail less now than of old. Our peasants as 
sincerely believe the tale^ of goblins and fairles> as 
the heathens those of fauns, nymphs, and satyrs. 
Hence we find the works of Virgil and Theocritus 
»prinkled with left-handed ravens, blasted oaks, witch-? 
crafts, evil eves, and the like. And I observe with 
great pleasure, that our English authors of the pas- 
torals I have quoted have practised this secret with ad- 
mirable judgment. 

I will yet add another mark, which may be ob* 
served very often in the above-named poets, which 
is agreeable to the character of shepherds, and nearly 
allied to superstition ; I mean the use of proverbial 
sayings. I take the common similitudes in pastoral 
to be of the proverbial order, which are so frequent, 
that it is needless and would be tiresome to quote 
them, I shall only take notice upon this head, that it 
is a nice piece of art to raise a proverb above the vulgar 
style, and still keep it easy and unaffected. Thus the 
old wish, ^ God Vest his soul,' is finely turned : 

Then gentle Sydney liv'd, the shepherd's friend : 
^krnal blessings on his shade attend I 
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I)N TASTOKAL WIKTIIV, I'APKR III. No. (28. 

TiiKocitiTiTs, Kloii and Mo^huA arc the most fa« 
nioiis aiiioiiirKt tlic (ircck w ritcrs of I'aslorals. The 
two bliiT ot" these arc jiiiliiccl to he far short of Thw- 
crltii««, whom I shall s|H*ak of nmre largely, l)ccaui«c he 
rivaU tlic greatest of all poets, Virgil himself. He 
hath the advantage er>itfes.';e(lly of the Latin, in com- 
ing hefore him^ and writing in a tongue more proper 
for pastoral, 'llic Sf»ftnes8 of the Doric dialect, 
fvhieh this poet is said to have improved beyond any 
who eame InfiTe him, is what tlieantient Roman wri- 
Icrs owned iLiir hingna|re eoii'.d not approach. But 
besides this heaiity^he seems to me to have had a soul 
iir;rc softly and tenderly iiu lined to thisway of writing 
than Virgil, whose genius Kd him naturally to sid)li- 
niity. It is true that the grr:^ Uoman, by the niee- 
ness of his judgment, and gnat ('()mn}and of himself, 
hath arfniitltd himsilf dcxttToiisIy this way. But a 
penetniiii'i jiul"c will find tlurr tiir seeds of that fire 
which huniid alUT'A-in!-; \'.i hri'-lit in the Tirorjrics, 
and l)l:iz«'il out in ili*' /luuid. f mu t not, however, 
di-:»-i'iuhIe tluit th« ^v l)')i(| sdol;. . .ipp'Mr chielly in those 
Kclojrn* s of N'ipril wliiih ()i:-ht uot to he numbered 
anioiiL'it his P;i.-t'»ral.s wliidi ::rv' indeed generally 
iho'.i'jht to hi' all of tlu- P;i:tnr;d kind; hut hy the best 
jndtri-^ i\rr oniy calleil hi^sijrct pornis, as the word 
Kelogui* ori^'-lnally mean-. 

Thosi' who will taki the j)a!ns to consult Scaliger's 
<-on)parisoii of tlusr two pot is, will find thai Theo- 
eritus hath outdouc hiui intijo.-r vvvy pissage.s which 
the crilie hath |)rndu(<'il in Ii'mdui" of Virgil, llicrc 
i<, ill sliort, \\\i)i\' \ni\nri-ivr, -iiini'lifily, and whatever 

else 
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rise hath been laid down as the distinguishing marks 
of pastoral, in the Greek than the Roman ; and all 
arguments from the exactness, propriety, conciseness 
and nobleness of Virgil, may very well be turned 
against him. There is, indeed, sometimes a grossness and 
clownishness in Theocritus, which Virgil, who bor- 
rowed his greatest beauties from him, hath avoided. 
1 will, however, add, that Virgil out of the excellence 
of genius only hath come short of Theocritus ; and 
had possibly excelled him, if in greater subjects he had 
not been bom to excel all mankind. 

The Italians were the first, amongst the modems, 
that fell into pastoral writing. It is observed, that 
the people of that nation are very profound and ab* 
stmse in their poetry as well as politics ; fond of sur- 
prising conceits and far-fetched imaginations, and la- 
bour chiefly to say what was never said before. From 
persons of this character, how can we expect that air 
of simplicity and truth which hath been proved so 
essential to shepherds ? There are two pastoral plays 
ill this language, which they boast of as the most ele- 
gant perforinaxiccs in poetry that the latter ages have 
produced ; the Aminta of Tasso, and Guarini's Pastor 
Fidq. In thesQ the names of the persons are indeeil 
pastoral, and thq sylvan gods, the dryads and the 
satyrs appointed with the equipage of antiquity ;' but 
neither their language, sentiments, passions or designs, 
like those of the pretty triflers in Virgil and Theocritus. 
I shall produce an example out of each, which are com- 
monly taken notice of as patterns of the Italian way 
of thinking in pastoral. Sylvia in Tasso's poem en- 
ters adorned with a garland of flowers, and views 
herself in a fountain with such sclf-admiratiou, that she 
I breaks out into a speech to the flowers on her head. 
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■ii'i tfilf thi'liit she iloth lint w< ar them tr) :i<lrj 
gtir, hut tdiiuki: thciii «'iOi:iiiit'(l. In tlic I'astr. 
a flhi'iihcrdcsit rci^ons after :iii ali^triMc pliilos 
in;iiincr atidiit tlir violciu-i- oK love, and cxpoi 
fi'ith the ^'orln for tiiaktJi'/ l.iws <>() n;rr>n)iH to 
11^9 and at tilt* haiiit' tiiiK ifi\ii)[! ns iiivincihlc ( 
M'li(M*vrr can licar tlii'S'!, iiiav 1)C- assured he* I 
M^tc i'nr patitoral. 

Whi-n f am wpcakinir t'i the lt;di;ui'«, it \vi 
unpardonaljJc to p.i^- hy SuniiixariuH. Ilcliath 
gcd thr yrvnc in tlu!t kind of |K)(try from won 
lawnK to tiir liarrcti hr^u h and houndlcsK ncca 
lrod•u•<•^ Kva-calv 4 in ih.- room of kids and 
•ca-mcws for the liirk and the iintul, and p 
hinuii^tn •>^ with oyitcrs in^itiMd of fniitn and f 
Mow L^oo.'i ^(M'Vrr his Mvlc ''uid thonchts may I: 
who c:an |>ard(»n him for his arhitrary rhange 
^wcct. manrii ya and plc;i»in«i ohjvctHof th*- count 
wliat in thi'ir ov.n natiirc an- urTfonifortahlcand 
ful' I think he hath few or nn follow#TH, or, i 
HUi h AH Uur.w htt!( 'if ^li^ h'-iuitich, and only 
hi-* t.iult«, and so arc I'^'t .md fori.".tt'n. 

'I'hc rrcnrhan* ho far Irom thiiil>:ii»<: al>strn?M'l 
thi y r)hi-n "Cf-ni tlot to think ;it ;dl. It U all a 
inuoSi »■• , '^•'^'nnnon-|)l.i'<'d« nlj/iionrt of woods,! 
pTfivrx, I'.\('., K'c. 'Iho.^c who write the mo«t 
rati'ly fall into the manner of tii'ir eonntrv, w): 
i'allaMtrv. I cannot bctl* r ilio ir;ti\\hat I won 
of the Trenrh, than by th" dp •■. in uhieh ihey 
their shepIierd*»app<Mr in tlwir p.i torn! inti-rhidcH 
the hUi^yj «»H I find it d< .rilhwl l)v;i n !< Ur.ucd a 
*Theshcpher(U,* saithlw, *.Mr :i!l < iijl.i.il»Kred,a 
fjnit tliernselvc.; in a h.dl letter thatj our l^n^di.l 
iinj-m.'HJ' r , I liave . - n ;i cni j.lt- of I'i'.er/ npj 
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red stockings ; and AiphcuSj instead of having hia 
head covered with sedges and bull-rushes, making love 
in afair full-bottomed periwig and a plume of feather?, 
but with a voice so full of shakes and quavers, that I 
should have thought the murmurs of a country brook 
the much more agreeable music' 



ON PASTORAL POETRY, PAPER IV* No, 30. 

The Italians and French being dispatched, I come 
now to the English, whom I shall treat with such 
meekness as becomes a good patriot; and shall so far 
recommend this, our island as a proper scene for pas- 
toral under certain regulations, as will satisfy the 
courteous reader that I am in the landed interest. 

I must in the first place observe, that our country- 
men have so good an opinion of the antients, and 
think so modestly of themselves, that the generality o? 
the pastoral writers havecither stolen all from the Grreeks 
and Romans, or so servilely imitated their manners 
and customs, as makes them very ridiculous. In look^ 
ing over some English pastorals a few days ago, I pe- 
rused at least fifty lean flocks, and reckoned up a hun- 
dred left-handed ravens, besides blasted oaks, wither- 
ing meadows, and weeping deities. Indeed, most of 
the occasional pastorals we have are built upon one 
and the same plan. A shepherd asks his fellow. Why 
he is so pale, if his favourite sheep hath strayed, if hii* 
pipe be broken, or Phyllis unkind? He answers. 
None of these misfortunes have befallen him, but one 
rouch greater, for Damon (or sometimes the god l^an) 
**dead. This immediately causes the other to make 

complaints. 
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c:onir>Liiif'«, .11 1! tA\ m; in \\\*. lofty plnc9 and bilvcr 
fttriaiiM to j'Hii in ttic !iiii< ir.:itioii. U'liil'- lirr go':«f on, 
his fr;r:.fi ;;!*.' rr'j;.t -. Miii, 'in'l ttlU liiiii that DaiiiO'i 
liv«r-)y aii'i Iita-. him a tr.vV: Cit hght in the bkics Ifi 
confirm i' ; ti:<-ii iir.it ^ \\.'.\i !-> chc-nuts «in(l chcLic. 
lj|M«ii ilii- - h' :ij" tijo-t of the noiilc fauiilic'S in 
CJn-at I'jji ilri lia-.i: ijii 11 ' omf'/rt'-d ; nor can I meet 
Wi\\\ any i./lil lioiioiir-'ili!* ■;.• ; 'I'-r'l th'it c!o!h T!Ol die 
•and livc.i/.iiii, .ift<-ri!i' rrj^.i.irro- h.- .'fore-aid Damon. 
llaviiiL^ aln:.(!y iui'^riii* '1 m;. i:r!«-r v.hdrein the 
knowl(-d'/»:«>raiiJ!fji.i'y jrii;. !>' •• i .i* <:tlilf, I shall now 
fiirec t him win ri: he may l.'t-.vfii!l\ d'.'viatc iioni the an« 
feientf. '1 h'-rc arc -oii.'- lijin^t of :::i r^itahlibhcd na- 
tun* in |ia.loral wIik h rir- (-<)-i.::al to it, hiuh a^ a 
country Mrcnt;, iniKicciici-, simj)li^;ily. Others there 
anr uf a c ftant'caljlc kijid, ':i' h ;is hahit-^, cufitoms, 
and fli<: hk«:. 'I'Ik; diflVrcn' - (>\' the climate is also to 
h<: considered ; for w lint is |^ro]»(Tin Arcadia, or even 
in Italy, midit he very .'ihsiinl in a colder ionwXry. Hy 
llii: Hanu: rule lln! difference of the hoil, of f'ruitsi, and 
Howers, !h to he ol)*iervrd. And in ho fine a country 
aH Hritain, vvliat occasion i.s tiiere for that pmfu^ion of 
hyacinths .nid p.'fstan lo.-cs, and tiiat c(/nuicopia of 
f'orei^Mi frnits, \^hir!i the Hiiti h sJKpherds never heard 
of^ How ]mich more |ile.i.-/mg is the following scene 
to an Knr'lish n-ader ! 

'J'hi.n plaee may Hrciti for fihcpherds* leisure niade^ 

S') )oviii;;ly th<:-.c elms unite their fhadc* 

Tir ambitious worxJMnc, Iiuw it elimbfl to breathe 

It» lialniy Awmtth aroun'J oti all beneath! 

'riiir f^roun'l with ^;r.iHs of ehcerful green bespreadf 

''J lifti' whirh the i»pri(i'.MMt5 flow'r u]i-rear6its bead I 

\a) bi'ie the king-r up of a golden hue, 

McJI'-y'd with dai:<iej white, and endive blue! 

Hark# 
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Hark, how tbe gaudy goldfinch, and the thrush^ 
With tuneful warblings fill that bramble-bush ! 
]n pleasing concert all the birds combine, 
And tempt m in ihe various song to join. 

The theologj' of the antient pastoral is so very 
pretty^ that it were pity entirely to change it; but I 
think that part only is to be retained which is univer- 
sally known, and the rest to be made up out of our 
own rustical superstition of hob-thrushes, fairies, 
goblins, and witches. The fairies are capable of 
being made very entertaining persons, as they are 
described by several of our poets^ and particularly by 
Mr. Pope : 

About this spring (if antient fame say true) 
The dapper elves their moon-lightsports pursue. 
Their pigmy king, and little fairy queen, 
In circling dances gamboKd on the green. 
While tuneful sprites a merry concert made. 
And airy music warbled through the shade. 

What hath been said upon the difference of climate, 
soil, and theology, reaches the proverbial sayings, 
dress, customs and sports of shepherds. The follow- 
ing examples of our pastoral sports are extremely 
beautiful: 

Whilome did I, all as this poplar fair. 
Upraise my heedless head, devoid of care, 
*Mong rustic routs the chief for wanton game; 
Nor could they merry make till Lohbln came : 
Who better seen than I in shepherds' arts, 
To please the lads, and win the lasses' hearts! 
How deftly to mine oaten reed, so sv/ect. 
Wont they upon the green to shift their feet ! 

And 
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And when the dance wai done, how woufd thejr ytani 
Some well-dcf iaed talc from me to learn ! 
For many tongs and talei of mirth had I» 
To chase the lingering lun a-down the iky. 

(> now! if ever, bring 
The laurel green, the tmelling eglantine. 
And tender branches from the mantling \tne, 
The (lcu7 cowslip that in meadow grows, 
The fountain violet, and garden rose; 
Your hamlets strew, and every public way, 
And consecrate to mirth Albino ^s day. 
Myself will lavish all my little store. 
And deal about the goblet ftowing o'er : 
Old iVfouIin there shall harp, young Mico ^ing» 
And Cuddy dance the round amidst the ring. 
And Hobbinol his antic gambols play. 

Tiic: reason why aucb changes from the antier 
should be introduced is very obvlouB; namely i th 
pr)Ctry being imitation, aiul that imitation being tl 
best whir h deeeives the moflt caay, it folIowR that \ 
miiflt t«ik(: up tlie cubtonis which are most familiaTi • 
imivcrHully known , sinee no man can be deceived • 
delighted with the imilation of what he im ignorant t 

It i» easy to l>c observed that these nilcs are draw 
from what our countrymen Spenser and I^ilips hi' 
perf'oriried in this way. I shall not preMime to H 
any jnore of them, than that both have copied If 
impn>v''-d the beauties of the antients, whose mann 
of thinking I would above all things recomtneD' 
As far as our language would nllow them, ihcy hi' 
formed a pa-.ionil htyle arcording to the Doric < 
IlieocrituH^ in which f dare not say they have excelh 
Virgil; but I may be. allowed, for the honour of 01 
language^ to sup])o^e it more capable of that preti 

ruflticil 
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rusticity than the Latin. To their works I refer my 
reader to make observations upon the pastoral style ; 
where he will sooner find that secret than from a folio 
of criticisms. 



ALLEOOftr ON PAStORAL POfiTRY, PAPER V. No. 3f . 

Having delivered my thoughts upon Pastoral 
Poetry, after a didactic manner, in some foregoing 
papers, wherein I have taken such hints from the 
critics as I thought rational, and departed from them 
according to the best of my judgment, and substi- 
tuted others in their place, I shall close the whole 
with the following fable or allegory. 

In antient times there dwelt in a pleasant vale of 
Arcadia a man of very ample possessions, named Me- 
oalcas ; who, deriving his pedigree from the god Pan, 
kept very strictly up to the rules of the pastoral life, as 
it was in the Golden Age. He had a daughter, his 
only child, called Amaryllis. She was a virgin of a 
most enchanting beauty, of a most easy and unaffected 
air; but, having been bred up wholly in the country, 
was bashful to the last degree. She had a voice that 
was exceeding sweet, yet had a rusticity in its tone, 
which, however, to most who heard her seemed an 
additional charm. Though in her conversation in 
genera] she was very engaging, yet to her lovers, who 
were numerous, she was so coy, that many left her in 
disgust after a tedious courtship, and matched them- 
lelves where they were better received ; for Menalcas 
had not only resolved to take a son-in-law who 
should inviolably maintain the customs of his family^ 

VOL. III. P but 
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\v]t h:Ml r«T('iM*(l one cvciiin^ry a> lie walknl in ih0 
firldny a |)i|)r ciF an untK|iir form from a faiiiiy oi» il 
fnmv }«.iy, from Oliinni the fairy, with a |ianirultf 
f lur^f iifit t(i IkvIow Iiih ilniiglitcr upon any one wIm 
cniilil iKii jil.iy llic !«'ini(' tunc u|ion it as at tliat tiuif 
he rnK'it.'tincfi liiin uith. 

Wluri till' time that hv had (IrHigncd to give her in 
in.'irirKi'e was near at hand, lie publinhMl a de<;rcC| 
whcrrhy lie ifivitcd the nei^'hliouring youths to make 
trial of thii^ mu.sic :il in.it ruinent, with prmiiisc that the 
v)etr»r should poHstHit hiK dnnghter, on condition thai 
fill \.iii(|uislied hhoidd ^iihniit to \^liat puniiihuicnt ha 
til m^'ht fit i/> infli<t. 'IhoM- w Iio wcn^ not yet di>- 
(diira^red, and had hi^^h coui ('it» of their own worthy 
^pjM-sr.d on ihi' a])|)(iinte(l day, in a dresH and cfiiii' 
pHl'T '^Jiitahli \n their reKpeetive fnneieH. 

TIm- place of nicetinu; \\i\* a flowery mcadoW| 
tliroii'jh wliirh n c lear Kt renin murmured in many ir- 
r'-|.nilar rneandcTH. The sh< phcrds made a spacioiif 
riii^ fr»r th<- coutendiirg lovers; and in one part of tl 
there. nM upon a little throne of tiirf^ under an arch of 
tf^lantine and woodhineH, the father of the maid^ and 
;«t hi.H rintit hand the dam?«el erowned with rofles and 
hlies. S\v: won- a flying rohe of a light gnxTi stuff; 
Mk had lur Kher|)-hook in (»ne hand, and the fatal 
pipe in the nth'T. 

The firsi who apprr>aehed her wart a youth of a 
grarefiil preFrnre and eourtly air, but drc«t in a richer 
hahii than had ever been uecn in Arcadia. Ifc wort 
a ( riniH(jn veKf, cut, in died, aftfr the nhcphcrd'i 
fashion, hut soinriehed with end)roidery, and flpark' 
ling with jewf Is, that the eyes of the speetatom were 
divertf d from eon«idering the mode of the garment by 
tl&c dazzling oi the oninmentfl« Ilia bead was covered 
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tiA a plume of feathers, and his sheep-hook glit- 
tered with gold and cnamd* He accosted the damsel 
ifcr a very gallant manner, and told her, ' Madam, 
yon need not to consult your glass to adom yourself 
to^ay ; you may see the greatness of your beauty in 
the number of your conquests.' She, having nevei* 
heard any compliment so polite, could give him no 
«wwcr, but presented the pipe. He applied it to his 
Hps, andbq;an a tune, which he set off with so many 
paces and quavers, that the shepherds and shepherd- 
tises (who had paired themselves in order to dance) 
could not fi>]low it; as indeed it required great skill 
and regularity of steps, which they had never been 
bred to, Menalcas ordered him to be stripped of his 
cosdy robes, and to be clad in a plain russet weed, an4 
confined him to tend the flocks in the valleys for a 
year and a day. 

The second that appear^ was in a very different 
garb. He was dothed in a garment of rough goat- 
skms, his hair was matted^ his beard neglected ; in 
his person uncouth, and awkward in his gait. He 
came up fleering to the nymph, and told her ^ he had 
hugged his Iambs, and kissed his young kids, but he 
hoped to kiss one that was sweeter.' The fair one 
blushed with modesty and anger, and prayed secretly 
against him as she gave him the pipe. He snatched it 
from her, but with some difficulty made it sound ; 
kvhich was in such harsh and jarring notes, that the 
ihepherds cried, one and all, that he imderstood no 
miflic. He was immediately ordered to the most 
:raggy parts of Arcadia to keep the goats, and com- 
nandcd never to touch a pipe any more. The third 
hat advanced appealed m clothes that were so strait 
lad uneasy to bhn, thathe setmed to move with pain. 
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1 1" m^rrh^d up t/> th" maiden with a thmsghiftil look 
.mfi *.*it#-ly pv.*:, arirl mrj, ' Divine A Duuyllii, yoa 
'/,t»r n^t fho*'- ro%«:ii fo improve ynur beauty, but to 
rrnkr tli'-m ^ttiairiH.' An iihc Hid iKit compreliend bii 
m^ar.rri;^, •h*' ]iTfAn\tfA the irmtrumeiit without reply* 
'I hr tiih" that hr pla'/rd wa^ m> intri<:ate and perplcx- 
irt^t tfi.'it tb'* dbqibf-rdi 410'^] utrick ftlill, like people 
•4t/rii;:ih^d and '-'Mif'iund'd. In vain did he plead tbat 
ir na*. tfif p«:rf<-« tioii of niu»ic| and conipoacd bytbc 
ino»t nkiMtj) in-i-t'-r in llf-ii|H'ria. Menalcaa, findio| 
that b^ w;i4 a fttMri(.'('r, lioftpiiably t/K>k cf^mpavMim on 
birn, and df'liv«nd bini to an old HbirpbcTd, who wai 
ordfT'd to (vt birri ' lotbc* tbat wrntid fit hiuif and 
t':a' b liim to ^i^-ak pUin. 

'htf biiirili th;ii Mfpp<*d for<vardfl waflymingAmyn* 
ta^, tbr moot b«aiitiriil oi all ibe Arfiaulian ftwainfy 
;m(\ c' r.r'rtly 1if:|f)vr d ))y Aniarylli4« He wore that day ; 
i\u' namf: colour 4 a« tbt: maid for wbom lie aigbcd. Ih I 
rnovfd townrd^ b*:r wirb an ca«y but unaaaurcd air* 
.Sbr bitii'.h'.d ;m bf, cainr ii^ar bcr; and wbrn abcgafc ^ 
hi in thr; f;il.il prc-'.frniy tbf:y bolb trembled, but neither ! 
coiild ft[ir;ik« Having H'tcrctly brr.atbcd hit vowi f' s 
lliT {<;o''*it b' |H;iir<-il forfb fiiicfi mf:lf>dioiui tuiien, tliab ; 
iboiK'b ilif.y '.vi re. a little wild and irregular, tbeyfilM ! 
<v'r'/ lt<-;iri witli df.ii^fbt. The Hwaina innncdiaU^b' 
niiri;'l'(l III the dancr, and tlieold ahcpherda afSrnicd 
tb:it tM"y bad on<:ri beard ftuf.b inUMir: by night, wbicli 
tlif y iiri;i};in(d to be playcul by Home of the rural (k^' 
ti' '.. 'i tir ^ood old man liaped from bii throne, andi 
;ih<:r he lufi cinbr.if <'d him, pr(-%cntid him to 1^ 
diiijf^htcr; which rniinvd a gimcral aiurlaniation* 

While thc:y were in the rnidst of their joy, tlicf 
we.n: nMr|iri»ed with a very odd appearance* A ptnoi^ 
III a blue luauile, crowned with acdgci ami nislM^^ 
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Stuped into Ihe middle of the ring. He bad an an- 
gling-rod in his hand, a pannier upon his back^ and a 
poor meagre wretch in wet clothes carried some 
•jfsters before him. Being ^ked whence he came^ 
md what he was ? he told them he was come to in- 
(ite Amaryllis from the plains to the sea-shore ; that 
lis substance consisted in sea-calves^ and that he was 
loquainted with th^ nereids and th^ naiads. ^ Art 
hou acquauited with the naiads?' said Menalcas: ^ to 
hem then shalt thou return/ The shepherds imme-» 
Itately hoisted him up as an enemy to Arcadia, and 
slunged him in the river^ where he sui^k, and was 
never heard of since, 

Amyntas and Amaryllis lived a long and happy lifej^ 
and governed the vales of Arcadia. Their generation 
was very long-lived, there having been but four de- 
scents in above two thousand y^ars. His heir was 
called Theocritus, who left his dominions to Virgil. 
Virgil left his to his son Spenser, ^nd Spenser was 
succeeded by his eldest-bom Philips, 



COMPARISON BETWEEN THE PASTORALS OP POPE 
AND PHILIPS, PAPER VI. No. 40. 

I p^3iGNED to have troubled the reader with no 
further discourses of Pastorals : but being informed 
that I am taxed of partiality in not mentioning an 
author whose Eclogues are published in the same vo- 
lume with Mr. Philips's ; I shalj employ this paper in 
observations upon him, written in the free spirit of 
criticism, and without apprehension of offending that 
gentleman, whose character it is, \\m be takes ,the 
p 3 greatest 
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i:rcatr!«t care of his work** before they arc publithed, 
and has the least concern for them afterwards. 

I have laid it down as the lir^t rule of paitoral, that 
it.< idea shoiild be taken from the manners of the 
Coldcn Age, and the ntor.il fonncd upon the repre- 
snitation of innocence ; it if: therefore plain that any 
deviations from that design degrade apoom from bdng 
true pa^^toral. In this view it will appear that \ifffl 
con only have two of his Eclogues allowed tobe such: 
his first and ninth mn.-t be rejected, I>ecaii5e they dc- 
Fcribc the ravajrt's of armies, and oppressions of the 
innocent; CorydonV rriminal passion for Alexia 
throws out the second; thi* lalumny and nuling in the 
third arc not proper for tiiat state of concord ; theeif^th 
repregcnts unlawful ways of procuring love by enchant* 
ments,and introduces a shepherd whom an inviting pre* 
cipice t'-rnptsto sflf-nuirdrr. Asto the fourth, sixth, and 
tenth, they are given up hy Heiiisius, Salmasius, Rapin, 
and the critics in geneni I. Tlioyl ikewii^e observe, that but 
eleven of all the Idylli.i of 'iheocritus are to be ad- 
mitted as pastorals; and even out of that number, the 
greater part will be excluded for oneor other of the rea- 
sons above mentioned. So that, when I remarked in a 
former paper lhat\'irgirs Eclogues, taken all together, 
are ratlicr select poems than pastorals, I might have 
paid the same thing, willi no less truth, of Theocritus. 
The reason of this I take to be yet unobserved by the 
critics, viz, *They never meant them all for pastorals :' 
which it is plain Philips hath done, and in that parti* 
cular excelled both Theocritus and Virgil. 

As simplicity is th;: distinguishincr characteristic of 
pastoral, Virgil has been tlio^ight guilty of too courtly 
a style; his language is perfectly pure, and he often 
fo.'gcts he is among pca.^ants. I have frequently won- 

Anrcfi 



<kvtd ih«t5«ioce he was so conversant iu tlie writkigs 
of £nniu3> he had not imitated the rusticity of the 
Doricy vas well by the help of the old obsolete Roman 
koguage, as Philips hath by the ^tiqua ted English; 
£»r examplo, might he not have said quoi instead of 
flMij ^of^m for cujum ; voU for vuli^ .&c. as well a$ 
our modem hath lueUaday for alasj wkiUyme for rf old, 
make mock ios. deride, and witless younglings for simple 
kmbsj &c. ? by which means he had attained as much of 
thcair of Theocritys, as Philips hath of Spenser. 

Mr. Pope hath fallen into the same error with VirgiK 
His clowns do not converse in all the simplicity proper 
to the country 2 his names are borrowed from The- 
ocritus and Virgil, which are improper to the scene of 
his pastorals. He introduces Daphnis, Alexis, aixd 
Thyrsis on British plains, as Virgil had done before 
tiim bn the Mantuan : whereas Phtlipis^ ^ho hath the 
strict€8t regard to propriety, makes choice of names 
pectiliaf to the country, and more agreeable to a reader 
of delicacy ; such as Hobbinol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and 
Colin Clout, 

So easy as pastoral writing may seem, (in the sim*- 
plicitywe have described it,) yet it requires great read- 
ings both of the antients and modems, to be a mas- 
ter of it* Philips hath given us manifest proofs of his 
knowledge of books : it must be confessed, h'\» com- 
petitor hath imitated some single thoughts of the an- 
tients well enough, if we consider he had not the hap- 
piness of an university education ; but he hath di- 
spersed them here and there, without that order and 
method which Mr. Philips obser\''es, whose whole 
third pastoral is an instance how well he hath studied 
the fifth of Virgil, and how judiciously reduced Vir- 
gil's thoughts to the standard of pastoral ; as bis con- 

p 4 tcntion 
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triitioii of Cdliii Clfiiil atid tli«* Nighliiigilc nhim% 
uiili what rxartnriiH lir huth iiiiitiiirfi Sirflila. 

When I r<-in.-irk(*(l it lu a principal fuiilt fointrtiduce 
rriiiiN 1111(1 flowcrn of a Ionian ^rrowth in Acnt'tipUotiB 
when* the ncrur \\c» in ritii country, T did not denign 
that ohtirrvation ihould cxtc iid also to animali| or the 
Hiii*iitivf lifr ; for Phihpfi hath with great judgmnit de- 
hcrihrd woIvc:m in Kngland in hii firit pantoral. Nor 
wouhl I havr a p<K*t Hiavifthly ronfltic hiiiifrlf (ai Mr. 
Pope hath dorir) to one particular Kcanon of the yraTi 
oMiMM-rtain time of thrdavi and one iinhrokcn aircne 
ni each ccloj^m-. It in plain Sp«u5cr ncglrcted thii 
pnlaritryi who in hin pa*«ioral ut November incntioni 
the mournful Moug of ihr nightingale t 

£)4d rhilonicl her toiig in triirs doth itecp. 

Aiul Mr. PhilipM, hy a poetical creation, hath raticd 
up finer IhuU of (lowerH tlian ihr mo»i itiduiitriouMgar« 
drner ; hin roftetf, lihcii and da(iodilN| hlow in the laine 
neason. 

I»ut thr- hitter to diKeover the nieiitH of nur twocoii* 
iiMhporaiy puMtoral writern, I Hhall endeavour to draw 
:i parallel of iheui, hy Heitin^ heveial oi thc&r parti- 
eiilai t)i(iu^htH in tht; Maine li^ht, wherchy it will be 
iihviou^ how nuu'h Philipn hath the advantage. With 
what Him|>lie.ity he introduc en two hhejtherdK )iingin|j 
alternately : 

II(i!>li. ('')in<*, Honalitiih Oeomr, for without thea 
Wh.ti plr;iHiitr run thr niiiritry h^ve for me } 
C'omr, lluhalind, (}fonic! : my brindcd l<inc» 
My Niiowy ftlirrp, tny fiirrn, ntid nil in thine. 

l/ti)<l. ('oini:, ItdMlitiil, () cioriir. ; tirtr nVady how*r«» 

lir.re. ate col inuiitiiih:!, niul hrrc Hptinging iluw'ri 
(*onin, Ko»ilin 1 \ hrtr r.vcr Irt im »tiiy» 

Aitd bwcctty wa.'vlc uur Uvc-lunis lime awjiy* 
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Oar Other pastoral writer, in expressing the same 
thought, deviates into downright poetry:: 

Streph. In spring the fields^ in autumn hills I love. 

At mom the plains, at nooii the shady grove. 
But Delia always : forced from Delia's sights 
Nor plains at morn nor groves at noon delight. 

Daph. Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright than noon, yet fresh as early day; 
£v*n spring displeases when she shines not here : 
But blest with her, 'tis spring throughout the year. 

In the first of these authors, two shepherds thus imio^ 
cently describe the behaviour of their mistresses : 

Hobb. As Marian bath'd, by chance I passed by ; 

She blush*d, and at me cast a side*long eye : 
Then swift beneath the crystal wave she try*d 
Her beauteous form, but all in vain, to hide. 

Lanq. As I to cool me bathM one sultry day, 
' Fond Lydia lurking in the sedges lay : 
The wanton laugh'd, and scem*d in haste to fly ; 
Yet often stopp'd, and often turn'd her eye. 

The other modern (who it must be confessed hath ^ 
knack of versifying) hath it as follows : 

Strcph. Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then^ hid in shades, eludes her eager swain j 
But feigns a laugh to see me search around. 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 

Daph. The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green : 
She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen ; 
While a kind glance at her pursuer Hies, 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes ! 
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Th'it* i> ii'/iliiiip the write:* olfhn kind of pofirv* ure 
i'i'n':' r ';i ir:.m cle»cription» of pastoral prescnU. I'Li- 
Iijts .:.ua l!iU!»o! ;i b!i(.'« p.|ir)()IC| 

i)'i t^rusand dm ^ «hrrf ktu(!i of braif sppcarp 
'1 li >:ft it; tiie giverft name, the month ami year* 
The ho'A of poiith'J fttcrl, ihc handle turri'd. 
And liclily Uy the graver*» •kill adc/rnM. 

TIk: oth( r of a bo-.v! cinboMcd with figurcf^ 

whrrc wanton ivy twinen, 
An4K-A'c:!Iiii^riii:iietfi )>en<l the curling rmn ; 
Fiiur h;jii!«» ti»iii2^ from ihcwork a)»i>rary 
^i'hc vrfrtoiis MdflOiib of ihi: r^illlng yrar; 
And what :> th it which LlnJfl the rarliant fky, 
Wh<:re twelve liright bt^'is in li-rautefm^ order He. 

The fimplirity oliho Bw.i'n in thii place, who for- 
f;f-ti t!).' nunic of the /odiar, \n no ill imiution of 

Vii^fi) : liul li^i.v intich njon pbiij'y and unaffectedly 
v.o;i!'l i'iiilrj)H lifivc Hrcsfi'd tliis thfnight in his I>mc! 

And whal that lt'(>ht, wlii' !i gtrdt< the wellcln fhern^ 
M'hf^re twelve gay tigitb m meet an ay are iee:i. 

li iIk* ri-adiT v.oidd indtil^t- liiK ^'.irio'itviiny further in 
tlic (:oiiip;iri-ioii (if p.irttciikifii, Ik* miy read the fir^t 
p:i.4l(>ialoi' JMiilipswilli the Mcondot'hi^ eonteniporarv, 
and the i'tiiirti) and mxiIi of (lie tonni-r with th( fourtli 
yA\i\ iirM of (he. inltir; wlteie ^jviial parallel plaee*! 
will oertir to ev(ry one. 

( liivitu*' now kiliowii home partrf in which thc4c two 
V lih-rs may t>e eoiii)>aivd| it i.* a juittiee I owe to Mr. 
IMiijip* t(» diM'over tlioite in whirh no man can cr)ui- 
pan- uiili Uini. i''ii':8ty that heantil'td runtieityt of 
^^lll«}| I u\iiM niiW prodnee t.vo in:^tiinc<.iKf out (A' a 
hnuilfid no; *.i : ijMit.d . 

( > jiuful 



O VfoM day I O day of woe* qiioth he. 
And woAil I, who live the day to Bee! 

That simplicity of diction, the melanclioiy flowing ot 
the numbers^ the Bolfiianity of the sound, and the easy 
turn of the worda, in this dirge (to make use of our 
author's expression, are extremely elegant. 

In another of his pastorals a shepherd utters a dtrgcj 
not much inferior to the former m the following lines : 

Ah me, the while ! ah mc, the luckless day ! 
All lubkless lad! the rather might I eayj 
Ah silly If more silly than my sheep. 
Which on the flow*ry plaint I once did keep* 

JHfow he still charms the ear with these artful repeti- 
tions of tlie epithets; and how significant is the last 
verse ! I defy, the most common reader to repeat them 
without feeling some motions of compassion. 

In the next place I shall rank his proverbs, in which 
I formerly observed he excels. For example : 

A rolling stone is ever bare of moss; 
And, to their cost, green years old proverbs cross* 
•i— — He that late lies down, as late will rise. 
And, sluggard-like, till noon>day snoring lies. 
Against ill luck all cunning foresight fails; 
Whether we sleep or wake, it nought avails. 

Nor fear, from upright sentence, wrong. 

Lastly, his elegant dialect, which alone might pr?vft 
him the eldest bom of Spenser, and our only true Arca^ 
dian. I should think it proper for the several writem 
of pastoral to confine themselves to their several coua^ 
ties. Spenser seems to have been of this opituon; for 
be hath laid the-scenc of one of his pastorak in Walcf^ 

where^ 
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wlu n*, \\ ilh :ill the Himplic-ity natural to tliat part 
nur islaiul, niu* hlirphcrd bids the other gooU^murro 
ill .111 uiiiiniial aiul I'lrgaiit manlier ; 

Di^i^on r)avy» 1 hi<l bur God-day | 
Or Di^goii hui ii»ur 1 mi»«M}'« 

Diggon aiiHw I ri| 

liur WAS hiir while it wu day-light | 

But iui>v Itur ia a iuom wri^tchcj wight, ke» 

Rut tlur mobt ht\utiitiil example of this kind thai 
rvir nil t With, i:i a very vaUiabli: piece which I chaiic 
to iind among sume old mauudcripts, entitled * A pi 
toral balliid;' which I tliiuk, tor itti nature and liinnp 
rity, may ( notwithiituiidiii^!; the modeMy of the titi 
he aljowed a perfect pastoral. It i» eoiui^osed in t 
Somersetnhircdialeety and the namen ftiich a« are pr 
per to the country people. It may he ohiicrved| a« 
further beauty of thiH paMoral, the wordii iiymp 
dryad, naiad, faun, cupid, (;r s.ityr, arc not on 
mentioned through the whole. 1 bhall make no ap 
h)(ry for in.si rting fiomc ^'ew lim ii of thiitexeellent pie( 
Cir-ily breaks thuii into the flubii'.'tj aii she U going 
milking : 



^'o ' 



Cicily. Rager, go vctrh tha keCi or cIm rha %un 

Will (|uitc he go, bevorc c'imve half « don. 
Roger. Thuu nhuuldat not dx nia twccec, but I've a be 
To dreave our hull to bull tha panon'tf kee. 

It iB to be observed, that this whole dialogue if fomi 
upon the passion of j^alou^y ; and his mciitioiiiiig t 
parHon*K kine naturally reviven the jealoufty of the libe 
k I Jc->s C'ic:ly, wliieh .slie cAi-rcises an follow :i; 

Cici 
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Cicily. Ah Rager, Ragcr, chee was zore avraid 

When in yond vicld you kiss*d the parson's maid. 
Is this the love that once to me you zed. 
When from the wake thou brought*st me gtngisr- 
bread ? 

Roger. Cicily, thou charg st me false— rni zwear to thee, 
Tha parson's maid is still a maid for me. 

In which answer of his are expresi§ed at once that 
* spirit of religion/ and that ^ innocence of the gol- 
den age/ so necessary to be observed by all writers of 



At the conclusion of this piece, the author recon- 
ciles the lovers, and ends the eclogue the most simply 
in the world : 

So Rager parted vor to vetch tha kee> 
And vor her bucket in went Cicily. 

1 am loth to show my fondness for antiquity so far as 
to prefer this antient British author to our present 
English writers of pastoral ; but I cannot avoid mak- 
ing this obvious remark, that both Spenser and Philips 
have hit into the same road with this old west coun- 
try bard of ours. 

After all that hath been said, I hope none can think 
it any injustice to Mr» Pope that I forbore to mention 
him as a pastoral writer; since, upon the whole, he i« 
of the same class with Moschus and Bion, whom we 
iave excluded that rank; and of whose eclogues, as 
Well as some of Virgil's, it may be said, that, according 
to the description we have given of this sort of poetry, 
they are by no means pastorals, but ^ something better/ 
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iHtt^fANri-: Of fEi^AMTicr. No. S4. 

J.i< K Lr/.\MU w;«f uUjut fiiucn wlurti ticwasfirnt 
fiji'i"] in il.<' liiiivMftif;. i ;iii<i Ikiii^'. t youth of agrea 
(J' 4I ol fill-, jiici ri iiior" ihajj f)rili amy application to liii 
feii.<;.< >., If ".ivc liih I fiiivrrraii«/fi i« v«ry partkular turn. 
IJi ija'i i'/«iifiii< li ^)illl1 to li'/iil hii» t«>iiguciiiami}»aijy; 
tijf :ii rli< ^.lMJl■ liiiji: :*fi liuli' ^'|ii4int;incc With ttic 
v.fiilil, iliui lj( (JkI iioi know tjo-.v to talk like otlRi 

Aht-i :i v<.ir-:ii'!-liait':i ftisiv :ii rl.it university, he 
(.'iin' d'/.*. :; .iii:-.ii;' ;'•. to |);iH« .'i .'.ay B inoiitli or iwo 111 
iIh ffiuiih;. . 'l\n Uni uii'lii alu r hi« arrival^ an we 
VIM :ii ^^.i.j" I, .1 v. ' Tf ;ill ol lis vtTy iiiu'h inipmvetl 
tr .1. ' l.'r: i.iMi i;t!i.. JJr 1 i|(i lu, uponiheapiH-araiKf 
lit .iili-li <J *•. iM i'/Al, tli4L .!• ' ouiin{^ to tljc. o|iinioii of 
K'iiii' ii.il ui.il ^Aii\n^n^i\itrn iIk v uiij/lii li' lately ('c>inc 
Ijoiii tlir jiio'iii. lijion \v|ji( h the fcfMrkk'r hunting 
i/tii iiiio a l.uii'h, lir iuAiilitcIlicr with Kivcral i|U(iitiotii 
rrljiiiii/ t'i liii hi^i|it»ij wild cliftlurjci! of the niOciii atld 
iii;ii< { iiiiil .«ii( I i-vi ly iiiUMf4',at<>ty would Ik: winking 
ii|;>«ii iiK I aiid aiiiiiiiii^ ji hii» ^l^1(t'M i;.niorarice. Ja^'k 
|.'..ii.< d 111.. |ii>tiil ; lor iIk liioili r u jd plcuidy aiul all 
til* -^( iv.iiiia fti:iiiil ji ihi' U jriiiii^ ol tlitrir younij nias* 
f- i. .1..' k V. .1.4 ^o < :i('(ji.i.i;.'; d .il liiii> fcilcreiiriy tllUt tor 
llii- IJ:sl wet ••. l:'.'i!(.i!l wltoily iU j^.iiailoXcM. It waH a 

i.'iiiiiiioii \in{ with hiiii lo piti'li oLi.' <il hi« «iifti'r'i lap- 
do;/:;, uiid lilti |-v\:ihU imoVc h'' cou!d licit i'ci I it. Wllfill 
tilt loiIb wt:ir tioiiiiii^ n mi ot kiiotM, lie would drniufi' 
fcii.iU- lo tin 111 ili;ii iiil Uk' iiMi:aidi were; of thu idsno 
ioloiii ; i^i' Mliiit. stayri Ja<:k, of iiii colour at alL My 
l.idv !J/:iid li«-ir:(ii', llioiiuh hlu* was lioL a liltjci plcaiKd 
v.itli hct Aitii'ti iiiijiiciMuuhtti, wa» one day alinoat 

ftiigry 
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togrjr with feim : for, havmg accidentally burnt her fin- 
gers as dhe was lighting the lamp for her tea-^pot ; in 
the midflt <rf her anguish, Jack laid hold of the oppor^ 
tunity t9 instruct her that there was no such thing a* 
licatin fire. In short, no day passed over our headiB, 
inwhieh Jack did not imagine he made the whole fa-* 
mily wiser than they were before, 

That part of his conversation which gave mc th« 
most pain, was what passed among those country gen- 
riemen that came to vi^it us. On such occasions Jack 
usudly took upon him to be the mouth of the company | 
and, thinking himself obliged to be very merry, would 
entertain us with a great many odd sayings and absur- 
dities of their college-cook. I found this fellow had 
made a verj' strong impression upon Jack's imagination^ 
wfrieh he never considered was not the case of the rest 
of the company, till after many repeated trials he 
found that his stories seldom made any body laugh but 
himself. 

I ill this while looked upon Jack as a young tree 
shooting oiit into blossoms before its time; the redun- 
dancy of which, though it was a little unseasonable^ 
fccmed to foretel an uncommon fniitfiilness. 

In order to wear out the vein of pedantry which rail 
through his conversation, I took him out with mc one 
evening, and first of all insinuated to him this rule^ 
which T had myself learned from a very great author, 
To think with the wise, but talk with the vulgar. Jack's 
good sense soon made him reflect that he had often 
exposed himself to the laughter of the ignorant by a 
contrary behaviour; upon which he told me, that he 
would take care for the future to keep his notions to 
himself, and converse in the common received senti- 
fixents of mankind* He at the same desired me to give 
5 him 
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htm AJiv ofiirr riilfsof rofiv^r'ati'/n fihir.h I tli'mg 
ni..7>it l»#T for hi!( iiriprov«m«'rit. I toU him I won 
fit .>^ of It ; an/1 urr ftffWuvh , A4 I h^ivr. a particular i 
(fv lion f'lr ihr yoiHi^ itmii, I fi^avc him next momi 
thr f'f)l'>v<iii:f nil^i tri //rihnt^, v/hirh may perhaps ha 
I f,i.'u\At*.' '! ?'. ifi.ikr hint fh" ajrr'''*;jhk man he now 

'I ».' J .1 •:';;/ 'if imw rchnn'/mcr our ihoughfft with o 
arioth'Tjor V hat '.v rxprr*« hy thf worrf convfraatif 
li.»* »i' .vn\-% Ik'h fjiTcr^rnt'-.'l l>v moral wrikTS aaone 
f!i''riohI<st pnvil'"/» •; of rr.iaoriy and which more partic 
|,irly v\< rn inodii .iWov-f- tlif hnitc part of the CfCatic 
. 'Ihoii/li iioiii;r»'' %o rnnrli ['nirm upon thcaffsctirj 
a^. tlji^ ' .tMi)|j'*r ■ lw|ijf Tirr, wliit li 'ac have const an 
occj^ion I »r, ,j|jfl ..f ohi: ^'-d to prartifir' every day,' 
:• ry r;»rMy i:j( * ? v. i''i ,»ny who f X(tI.«i in it. 

i ii( ' fiTrTrs.'.ti'in ol ino-t wni \a di-»dgri'cablcy r 
«oniiiMi I'lr Utnit oi vvitaiid learning, as of good brci 
incr fWid discretion. 

ir v'i'i rr^olvf to plcis'-, nrvcr ap'ak to gratify ai 
pirix nl.ir vanity or |>;i4^ioii <tf your own^ but aiivfl 
V ii)| ;i i!r^i(Mi ()t}uT lo (hvfTt or iiifomi the conipaii 
A I •M) V ho only aini4 .it o.ic tti' tlir-tc. in always ca 
i I 1. ; '!; .' '»nr-;c. Ilv in n'v( i- out (/f himiciur at l|pii 
«nl' rniji^' (!, ixrnu.'' lie ront-rltrs that those who h( 
h.in ;nf th'. h'-^t inrliri'^ wh"»li'r what he was 8«ivii 
f '};:\t\ I jih'T rli/.'jt or nif'onn th'-in. 

A Ml'''' -it |i'T.4on 'vloiii fjil-i to «.''iin the gond-w 
fi{ jii'i-:" li*' «'Miv r-: * villi, li f .IMS.- noi)0(!y rnvicp 
Ifi.'ni 'vlio flor . M'lt i)i)}« II, io hr |.!( ji<^d with hiiiiseh 

V*/f shonhl t,;i;; *xirrni{lv litH*: of ourHelvca: i 
df'l, .• Ii.it ' 'II \v(. '-'.vl' If v.ould !)•■ iis iifiprudcnt 
rli ; -fivf I 'I'M JMuit-:, :; -. ritlif nloiis to ( oiuitovcr ouf fa 
I iv(| \iy\'.:' ;, Onr |»riv;'ir ,i?i(i domestic ;» (lairs are l 
IvnA iniprop'T to he iiiliodiKAd in conversation. Wl: 

do 
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does It concern the company how' liifiJjr IBrses yoii 
keep in your stables? or whether yonr servant is mosl 
Vnare oft fool ? 

A man may equally affront the cempany he is in^ hf 
engrossing all the talk, or observing a'cbiftcmptubus 
lilence. ' ^ 

Before you tell a^tory, it may be getierally not atnisS 
to draw a short character, and give the company a true 
idea of the principal persons concerned in it 5 the 
beauty of most things consisting not so much in their 
being said or done, as in their being said or done by such 
a particular person, or on such a particular occasion. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages of youth, few 
young people please in conversation: the reasoji is, 
that want of experience makes them positive, and 
what they say is rather with a design to please them- 
selves than any one else. 

It is certain that age itself shall make many things 
pass well enough, which would have been laughed at in 
the mouth of one much younger. 

Nothing, however, is more insupportable to men of 
sense, than an empty formal man who speaks in ()r6- 
▼|rbs, and decides all controversies with a short sen- 
tence. This piece of stupidity is the more insuff^riWe, 
as it puts on the air of wisdom. 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any par- 
ticular science, foi* which he is remarkably fattiou^. 
There is not methinks a hsmdsomer thing said of Mr. 
Cowley in his whole life, than that none but his inti-^ 
mate friends ever discovered he was a great pott by hii 
dislcourse: besides the decency of this rule, it is cit^ 
tainly founded in good policy. A man who talksl of 
any thing he is already fetmous for has little to get, 
bat a great deal to lose. I might add> that he who li 
VOL. III. a sometifn^ 
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sometimes silent on a subject where every one i» ^atis* 
ficd he could speak well, will oi'u-n he thought no IchJ 
knowing in other mattcrv where {urhaps he i» wholly 
ignorant. 

Women are frightened at the name of argument, 
and are sooner convinced by a happy turn, or witty 
cxpresaion, than by demonstration. 

Whenever you commend, add your n*asons for doing 
50; it IS thi.s which distinguishes the approbation of a 
innn of sense from the flattery of ^ycophants, and ad- 
miration of fools. 

liaillcry i.s no longer agreeable tlian while the whole 
company is pleased with it. I would least of all be 
nn(ler^tood to except the person rallied. 

'I'hough good -humour, sense, and discretion can 
seldom fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill 
{)olicy sometimes to prepare yourself in a particular man- 
ner for conversation, by looking a little iiirther ihunycur 
neighbours into whatever in become a reigning subjecL. 
If our armies are besieging a place of imporianeeabiuadi 
or our house of connnons debating a bill of consc- 
(|uenee at home, you can hardly fail of being heard 
with pleasure, if you have nicely informed yourself ^f 
the strength, situation, and history of the lirst, or of 
the reasons for and against the latter. It will have 
the same effect, if, when any single person begin h 
to make a noise in the world, you can I earn some of 
the smallest accidents in his life or eofiversation, which, 
though they are too fine for the observation of the 
vulgar, give more satisfaction to men of sense (as they 
are the best openings to a real character) than the re- 
cital of his most glaring actions. I know but one ill 
ronse(|u<tnce to be feared from this method, namely, 
that, coming full charged nito company, you should 

i-, resolve 
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resolve to unload whether a handsome ojJpbrtunity 
offers itself orho. 

Though the asking of questions may plead for itself 
the specious names of modesty, and a desire of infoi:- 
mation, it affords little pleasure to the rest of the com- • 
pany who are not troubled with the same doubts; be- 
sides which, he who asks a question ^ould do well to 
consider that he lies wholly at the mercy of another be- 
fore he receives an answer. 

Nothing is more silly than the pleasure some people 
take in what they call speaking their minds.. A pian 
of this make will say a rude thing for the mere pleasure^ 
of saying It, when an opposite behaviour, full as inno- 
cent, might have preserved his friend, or made his for- 
tune. 

It is not impossible for a man to form to himself as 
exquisite a pleasure in complying with the humour and 
sentiments of others, as of bringing others over to his 
own ; since 'tis the certain sign of a superior genius, 
that can take and become wliatever dress it pleases. 

I shall only add, that besides what 1 have here said, 
there is something which can never be learnt but in 
the company of the polite. The virtues of men are 
catching as well as their vices ; and your own obser- 
vations added to these will soon discover what it is 
that commands attention in one man, and makes you 
tired and displeased with the discourse of another. 



ON LAUGHTER. No. 29. 

In order to look into any person's temper, I general- 
ly make my fi)Wupbservation upon his laugh, w;hcther 
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of the most delicate address. This tender motion 
of the physiognomy the antients called the Ionic 
laugh. 

The Laugh among us is the common Risus of the 
antients. 

The Grin by writers of antiquity is called the Syn- 
crusian ; and was then, as it is at this time, made use 
of to display a beautiful set of teeth. 

The Horse-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made us6 of 
^th great success in all kinds of disputation. The" 
proficients in this kind, by a well-timed Uugh, will. 
t>affle the most solid argument. This upon afl occa- 
sions supplies the want of reason, is always received 
"^ifli great applause in coffee-house disputes, and that 
side the laugh joihs with is generally observed to gain 
^he better of his antas^onist. 

The prude hath a wonderful esteem for the Chian 
iaugh or Dimple; she looks upon all the other kinds 
^f laughter as excesses of levity; and is never seen 
*-^pon the most extravagant jes.j to disorder her coun- 
tenance with the ruffle of a smile. Her lips are com- 
posed with a primness peculiar to her character, all 
*^er modesty seems collected into her face, and she but 
"^ery rarely takes the freedom to sink her check into 
*^ dimple. 

The young widow is only a Chian for a time; Iier 
srniles arc confined by decorum, and she is obliged to 
J^ake her face sympathize with her habit : she looks 
demure by art, and by the strictest rules of decency 
IS never allowed the Smile till the first offer or advance 
towards her is over. 

The effeminate fop, who by the long exercise of 
his countenance at the glass hath reduced it to an 
exact discipline, may claim a place in this clan. You 

a 3 v:.^. 
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see him upon any ocrnsion, to give spirit to his <ltf« 
cotirsc, ac'mirc his own eloquence hy a Dimple« 

llu! lonicn arc those ladies that fake a greater lil)cr- 
ty with their features; yet even these may he baid to 
smother a T-augh, as the former lo stifle a Smile. 

The hentt is aa Ionic out of complaisance^ and 
practises the Smile the hetter to sympalhi7.e with the 
fair. lie will sometimes join in A l;ui;^h to humour 
the spleen of a lady, or applaud a piece of wit of his 
own, hut always takes care to confine his nifmth 
within the rules of good hreeding: he takes the laugh 
from the ladies^ but is never guilty of ho great an 
indecorum as to begin it. 

l*he Ionic laugh is of universal use to men of power 
at their levees; and is esteemed by judicious place*- 
hunters a more particular mark of distinction than 
the Whisper. A young gentleman cf my ae({uaint- 
ance valued himself upon liis success, having ob- 
tained this favour after the attendance of three montbi 
only, 

A judicious author some years since published a 
collection ot sonnets, which he very successfully called 
' I-Augh and be fat ; or, Pills to purge melancholy : ' 
1 cannot sufficiently admire the facetious title of these 
vohnncs, and must censure the world of ingratitude^ 
\vhile they are so negligent in rewarding tiie jocose 
labours of my friend Mr. D'Urfcy, who was ho large 
a contributor to this treatise, and to whose humonms 
productions so many rural s([uircsin the renuitcst parts 
of this island are obliged for the dignity aiul state 
which corpulency gives them. The story of the siek 
man's breaking an imposthume by a sudden fit of 
laughter is too well known to need a recital. It i^t 
ly opinion^ tliat the above pills would be extremely ' 

pmpef 



pwpcr tor be taken with asses' milk,. and mightily con- 
tribute' towards the renewing and restoring decayed 
lungs. Democritus is generally represented to us as 
a man of the largest size ; which we may attribute to 
his frequent exercise of his risible faculty* I remem- 
ber Juvenal says of him: 

Perpetuo risu pulm&mm agitare solehat. 

Sat. lo, ver. 3^. 

He shook his sides with a perpetual laugh. 

That sort of man whom a late writer has called the 
Butt is a great promoter of this healthful agitattion 
and is generally stocked with so much good-humour, 
as to strike in with the gaiety of conversation, thoiigh 
some innocent blunder of his own be the subject of 
the raillery. 

I shall range all old amorous dotards under the de- . 
nomination of Grinners. 

The wag is of the same kind ; but he very frequently 
calls in the Horse-laugh to his assistance. 

There are another kind of Grinners, which the an- 
tients call Me^arics, and some modems have, not in- 
judiciously, given them the name of the Sneerers. 
These always indulge their mirth at the expense of 
their friends, and all their ridicule consists in unsea- 
sonable ill-nature. I could wish these laughers would 
consider, that let them do what they can, there is no 
laughing away their own follies by laughing at other 
people's. 

The mirth of the tea-table is for the most part Me- 
garic, and in visits the ladies themselves very seldom 
scruple the sacrificing a friendship to a laugh of this 
denomination/ 

a 4 T\\«^ 
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The e/^net hath a great rfeil of the Mrgaric in her: 
btUy in i-hort, ihr u a proricient in laughter, and can 
run thrrjugh the whole exercise of the fcaturet ; the 
fiibducft th<: iornial lover with thi' Dimple, aoccifts tlit 
top with i\\c Smile, ytmh with the wit in the down- 
right I.iiigli; to vary iIk* :iir of her countenance fre* 
<)iH'ittly rallirti with the (irin: and, uhrn «hc hath 
ridiciulc-rl \i( r lorer quit cr out of hin under»:tiitHling9 Ui 
romplrtc his mibfortiniesy fctrikcrii Itiiii dumb with a 
JIr/ric*laiigh. 

'Hic MorHe-latigh in a distinguishing (:haracti:riiitic' 
of the rural hoydrn, and it is ol>«ervi'd to be the la-t 
•yinptom of nuticity that iorsakca her under the disci- 
pline of the boarding-school. 

i^jiihterft, I find, very much contribute towardi the 
Sardoni's and the extremes uf citlicr wit or fully sel- 
dom fail uf rai«in^ this noisy kind of applause. As 
iIh: aiiiient physicians held the Sardonic laugh very 
hcivfcial to the iun^rH, I sliould, mcthinks, advise 
gll my CO; kn try men of consuinptivt: and hectical con- 
s' iiuiiouii to associate with tlie most iacetioiu punsters 
of the age. Perstus hath x^ery elegantly di;scribcd a 
i>irdonic laughter in the following UnC| 

In^rminat tremuloi naio cr'isfanie Ciuhinncs. kAT, j, v 87. 

Kif4<'nMcd|MaIf of tpcnbliiig Uugbtcr burst. 
Convulsing ever J fcsiureoftbc faes. 

L;iughter is a vent of any Kudden joy that strikes 
upon the inind, which hiin^; too volatile and strongs 
breaks out iu this tremor of tlu* voice, 'i'he pc»6tK 
make lu^ of i\m nni'ta(>bor when they would dcbcribe 
nature in l^r richeKi dres4; lor beauty is never so lovely 
as wh^n adorned with a smile; and cojivcrsati^uu ever 

sets 
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nil easier upon us than when we now and th^ dis- 
chiige ouxiiielves in a symphony of laughter, wbidi 
m^y not improperly h^ caUed ^ the chorus of con* 
venation.' 



*don ALONZO3 A STORY. No. 37. 

Don Alonzo, a Spanish nobleman^had a beautiful 
and virtuous wife, with whom he had lived for some ■ 
years in great tranquillity^ The gentleman, however, 
was not free from the faults usually imputed to his 
nation; he was proud, suspicious, and impetuous* 
He kept a Moor in his house, whom, on a complaint 
from his lady, he had punished for a small offence with 
the utmost severity. The slave vowed revenge, and 
comipunicated his resolution to one of the lady's 
Women with whom he lived in a criminal way. This 
creature also hated her mistress, for she feared she 
Was observed by her: she therefore undertook to make 
Don Alonzo jealous, by insinuating that the gardener 
was often admitted to his lady in private, and promi- 
sing to make him an eye-witness of it. At a proper 
time agreed on between her and the Morisco, she sent 
a message to the gardener, that his lady, having some 
hasty orders to give him, would have him come thai 
moment to her in -her chamber. In the mean time 
she had placed Alonzo privately in an outer room, 
that he might observe who passed that way. It was 
not long before he saw the gardener appear. Alonzo 
had not patience, but, following him into the apart- 
ment, struck him at one blow with a dagger to the 
heart; then dragging his lady by the hair, without in- 
quiring further, he instantly killed her. 

Here 



Ifrrc he paiiw«|, I'lokin;; on ihr drad b'Klif*.< wiih 
atl the Jiritntions o\' n rlflrmon r4' rrvciige ; w hcu tlie 
*«rni-ii who h.icl nicnsinnni ihc'Hv trrrnm, diHtractcd 
wi*h rtnmor^, tlirrw lu-rs'lf nt hts frrti nnci ill a voicf 
oi laiiitnt.itlon, without Kcnsr oi' the coiineqiiciicCy 
Trp'aU'il .ili hci (iitilt. Aloii/.o wan oviTwhchiicd with 
all the vidtint pAshinns :\t oih' iimtant, niid uttered the 
broken voices an. I ni(ili«Mi.s (d'rach td' ihrni tor a luo« 
vient, titl at U^\ lie recollrrtcd hiin>'('lf enough to ctld 
hiti agony of lovf, aiuiji r, diMlaio, nviiige and n- 
tnorsi'y hy munlcrin}; the niaid^ the Moor, and him- 



ON ^TATUITAL I'LIUSUUKS^ I'.il'KR X. No. 4!). 

It is of preat use to ronstder the pleasum which 
r^nsiiiiil( liunian ha|)pini'ftK, an ihey arc diittingtiiHhed 
into N'afur.'d and r'anl.'i^liraf. Nat mat pkM^iiren I enll 
ihf)*4(', V hi( h, iirM d( p('ii(finir on tlie fii/ihion and eaprii'c 
(if any paili( nl.ir age or nation, are suited to hmnan 
71.1 tun- in g^^iural, and wen: intended hy pnividencc 
as rewards lor tin- ufiirj our fac uhicH agreealdy to the. 
rnd5 for which they were piven um. FailtaMtieal ph-a- 
-iips airr thone, whitljjiavinjr no natural fitnenHto dc- . 
li^dit our niind«, presuppf»M' Home partieuFar whim or 
la-t'- acridentally |)r(.'vaihn«'; in a Mil of pec»plc, to 
wliifh it is owin/^ that ihcv pI'Mse. 

N(»w F tak«' ri, that the tr;ijujuill!ty and ehccrfid- 
Tir«*M wirli whieh I have pas.nt »I ujy hl"<-, arr thn effect 
9f( havirifT, ev( r sim-e I eanie tn years of diseretion, 
c outinmd my iiuhnatiouH to the former »ort of plca- 

* In tlii9 itory is tun the (/rl^irMl nf Youn^'» pl.iy of th« ilevcng^. 

iiuruj» 
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sures, But^ as my experience cai^ be a rule only to 

my own actions^ it may probably be a stronger mo« 
f tiVe to induce others to the same scheme of life, if 
they would consider that we are prompted to natural 
pleasures by an instinct impressed on our minds by 
the author of our nature, who best understands our 
frames^ and consequently best knows what those plea- 
sures are which will give ua the least uneasiness in the 
pursuit, and the greatest satisfaction in the enjoyment 
of them. Hence it follows^ that the objects of our 
natural desires are cheap or easy to be ob tamed, it be- ^ 
ng a maxim that holds throughout the whole system 
>f created beings, that nothing is made in vain^ much 
!cs8 the instincts and appetites of animals, which the 
xmcvolcncc as well as wisdom of the deity is con- 
cerned to provide for. Nor is the fruition of those 
jbjects less pleasing than the acq\iisition is easy; and 
Jie pleasure is heightened by the sense of having an- 
iwered some natural end, and the consciousness of 
icting in concert with the supreme governor of the 
iniverse. 

Under natural pleasures I comprehend those which 
we universally suited, as well to the rational as the. 
sensual part of our nature. And of the pleasures 
which affect our senses, those only arc to be esteemed 
natural that are contained within the rules of reason, 
which is allowed to be as necessary an ingredient of. 
human nature as sense. And indeed, excesses of «ny 
kind are hardly to be esteemed pleasures, much less 
natural pleasures. 

It is evident that a desire terminated in money is 
fantastical: $o is the desire of outward distinctions, 
which bring no delight of sense, nor recommend us 

as 
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;!< ii.^f ful to mankind ; and thr drHin? of things fiwrdy 

bccansc thry arc new or frjrcign. Men who are in- 

dis|>o«ti".l to a diir ("crrfinn of thrir highiT parts, ire 

drivc-n to siirh pursuit* as tliwc from the rcHtle«»iicM 

of ihc mind» and the fen^itive appetites heing easily 

?itisfird. It is; in «<»nie «f)vt, owing to the bounty 

of providence, that, disdainint; a cheap and ndgu 

happiness, they frame lo thrnisclvi-s iinaginary goodfj 

in which ther^ i.^ nnthinjr can nise dcnire Imt thedif- 

frcnlty of obtaining them. I'hiH men ixrcome the 

contrivers of thrir c.wu misery, as a punishment on 

thrmsclvTS for drp.Trting from tlic measures of nature 

I'T.iving hy a hahitu.-.l reflection on these truths niatk 

fhrm familiar, tlir effect is, that I^ among a numbci 

of persons who h.ivc def):mrhed tlicir natural taste 

«v things in a pe< uliar lijrht ; which I have arrived at 

not l>y any uncommon force of genius or acquirw 

knowledge, hut only hy unlearning the false notion 

instilled hy custiun and education. 

'Hie various objects that compose the workl weich; 
n.'itiirc formed to dcliglil our senses; and as it is thi 
alone that makes them desirable to an uncorrupte 
taste, a man may be said uatumlly to poss(ss them 
when he jv)SHes5ctli those enjoyments which they ar 
fitted by nature to yi"ld. f fence it is usual with me t 
consider myself as having a natural properly in i*vcT 
object that adiniiilstcrs plcisurc to nie. VVhm I ar 
ill the country, all the line seats near the place of m 
residence, and to which I have ac( ess, I regard < 
nnue. The s.'unc I think of liie groves and.fielf 
wiiere I walk, and wmc on the folly of the civil land 
lord in I/)ndon, who has the fantastical pleasure i 
drdirnng dry rent hilu his coders, but is a stranger t 

irc$ 



fresh air apd rural enjoyments. By these pribbiples I 
am possessed of half a dozeu of the finest seats ii| 
England^ which in the eye of the law belong to cer- 
taia of my acquaintance, wlio being men of business 
choose to live near the court. 

. In some great families, where I choose to pass my 
time, a stranger would be apt to rank me with the 
9tber domestics: but in my own thoughts and natural 
judgment I am master of the house ; and be wha 
goes by that name is my steward, who eases me of 
the care of providing for myself the conveniences and 
pleasures of life. 

When I walk the streets, I use the foregoing natural 
maxim, (viz. That he is the true possessor of a thing 
who enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the 
eajoyment of it,) to convince myself that I have a 
property in the gay part of all the gilt chariots that I 
meet ; which I regard as amusements designed to de- 
light my eyes; and the imagination of those kind peo- 
ple who sit in them gaily attired only to please me* I 
have a real and they only an imaginary pleasure from 
their exterior embellishments. Upon the same prin-t 
ciple, I have discovered that I am the natural pro- 
prietor of all the diamond necklaces, the crosses, stars, 
brocades, and embroidered clothes, which I see at a 
play or birthnight, as giving more natural delight tQ 
the spectator than to those that wear them. And I 
look on the beaus and ladies as so many paraqucts in 
an aviary, or tulips in a garden, designed purely for 
ay diversion. A gallery of pictures, a cabinet or li- 
brary that I have free access to, I think my own. In 
a v.'ord, all that I desire is the use of things, let who 
will have the keeping of them. By which maxim I 
^ grown one of the richest men in Great Britain; 
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».il|i lliir. ^iifH :tti r, i|...t J aril wtt a prry lo mv wn 
• .ir« i», or ih'- 1 riw of mK't -.. 

'Ih« hjiii'- prirr :|.l>n 1 fjji'l of ffrt'Ski uv: ill my pri- 
v:tU rrro/ioiny. An f i;iijiioi ^fo i«) the prirr ofbliJ- 
i'iry-|i.iiiitirig, I havr pur' hj!ti:<l ai caay ratfv Mevcrd 
iif-auhltiily (J'-nifritrl pin i h uf |:iriH««-a|jir atiJ pcrK|)a:- 
fivr, will' h 41' iiiii<'ti inor'- plcajiinj^ to a natural ta«tc 
than irrikiioAfi f:irr.ii or Dot' li y'din\yA*, fhoii{{h douc 
by ill' Ijcitr in;i)'i''rti. My roiK (loft, U'dn, and window* 
ctifiaim jrr «/f Iii4li Kitiff, \^hi<h ihoiM-ot' fhat nation 
work vry (irir* ;itifl v. ii)i *t dc-liprhtfttl iiiixtiin: of co- 
lours. lUt.f. u fi'it ii pi<<r ot <hifia ill my hmt^} 
lit It I h:ivi' }'l:i*:<'M of all »;ortii, add HOitir iUv£*'tl with 
the filll!^.r ' oloiirM, wliirh .'iH' iiot tlic Icftn pirating be* 
f :iii.>r lliry an: (loirirufir, and chcapfr than foreipi 
Uty^, Kvf ly tlun^f i% neat, Mitin-y and rli-aii, and fituJ 
t'l the l:iritf ol iiuv. wlio had ralhet Im! Iiappy lliatl be 
tlioii'/til rii'li. 

I's^t'fy d.iy liiunlif fl'-i-.^ iruiof ^nt and natural gratl' 
ill .tfion^ o" in to iiir, whilr I h' hold my Icliow-cri'ft- 
fuh^ Ijhourin^ in a loil>.r)iiic and aljHnrd pitriuilof 
IriHf-ii; om , that )i<' may ijt « jli'd by a panic u la r ap- 
p'llation; a:> Mm i, that he in.iy vvrar a parlicular or- 
nanicMl, win !i I Mf/.ird an :i hit of rihijaiid that hat 
.in :j;'r(«fahh- cl'ii mi my ^i^'lit^ hut itf do far from 
tiiip|;lyiiii' the pl.i<''' of merit whrtc it 1:1 iir)r^ that it 
K'tv'-^oMJy 10 ni.ik'' th<' w^nit of it mon- coufiiiicuouii. 
Kail v^raili(-i i^ ill'- joy oi my hoiil; ahont ti'ioii I he- 
liojil a hlijr h!' y witli nptnr*-, and rt-rt-ivc git-at coii- 
iiol;tlioii iiotn ih'- lo^y d.'i .hi'ii of hHil whirh (idorn 
till I loiiiUof t)i'- ihf/iiiin;.r ami <*v('iiiii{^. Whi'tl I am 
|o»>.t amonp; {.'M'-'i tMm, I do nolcnvy ii c^rcat man 
v.ith a |^r^:ll rrfn\d :ii hi^t h ver. And I often lay anide 
ihotif'ht-. of f'oinr' 10 an opc*ra, that I miiy i-njoy Ih^ 

ifilcnl 
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rt pleasure of walkihg by moon-light, or vie«»it^ 
stars sparkle in their azure groiaQd; whkh I look 
I'aa part of my ^os^essio-ns, oot without a secret 
{nation at the tast^Iessness. q£' mortal men, wha 
leir race through li& overlook the realenjoy^rnts 

^ the pleastine which iiaturally affects a humaa. 
1 with the most lively and transporting touches, I 
to be the sense that wc act in the eye of infinite 
ouiy power, ami goodness, that will cwnvn our rir- 
I dndeavcxurs bere with a happiness lierealter, 
tas;^urdci>ires, and lasting as our iQiHicrtal£bn]&.' 
"{^.a perpcti^l, spring of gladucsiS in tha mind. 

lessens oi^r c/daniitics, and.cbtfbles our joys* 
bout this the highest stat^ of iifc is insipid, and 

it tlie lowest is a paradise. What unnatural 
ches then are tliose, who can be so stupid asl» 
;ine a mcril in endeavouring to rob virtue of her. 
ort, and a man of his prosc^it as. >vell as futuie 
! But, (IS I have frequently taken occasion to 
ladvcrt on that species of mortals, so I propose to 
It aiy animadversions on tbcni, till I see some 
ptonis of amendment. 



)N' NATURAL PLEASUHES, PAPIER II. No. 53. 

Sir, 

* Of all the precautions with which you lia^'C 
ucted the worki,! likclliat best, which is uponNa- 
and Fantastical Pleasure, because it falls in very 
li with my own way of thinking. As you receive 
delight ironi what creates only imaginary satis* 
ons in others : so do I laisc to my -self all the cour 

vunkiice 



wnumrti ni lil'r by Amiuiriir ilir finrlet Df the world* 
I lufip in tt WirHp a mMri^Kr of thit num«rou« fnbe 
%h'» wriir ior Ui^tr daily lirf«H. I fkiurtih in a d««jth 
«i l/^rcifrri iiqw* ; arid thouf^ti I dfi mrt pnfUmd to tiut 
i|>li«Ti, f ain ffirvfr ^i well a« iti tlK* tim« <>f a wctUtrljr 
wiii'l. VVij'fi It bl'iwi lioiii Hut aij«|iic!ifm« point, f 
raiM t/i iriy»i-li'oiiitriliijUori« trom ih« Hritirfi uk^ by 
alfri(ihtin[^ rny iiu|h'iliiikiu» ooimirymeii with printed 
prlaiiiiir» ol rriiir<l<;r«» kiiitiu, pMKligiiPtf <ir monflt«r<« 
Af'uiiciiiiff aM triy nef:rfe^iii''« Htj^f^'cftt to inCf I hereby 
pfffviili' Un my bcirifi. 'I Im- U:»t Huiiiii|t:r I |iaid a larg^ 
di't/i iuf brandy aii'l lolia/ 1:0, liy a wonderful dtsacrip* 
tioii of a firry dragon, ami lif«'d f'tT li^ii daya HMffihtf 
u\»itn it wh.ilc and a ini-ftnaid* When winter dra\%ft 
iti'4ri t ynn'iAMy roojurf up my itpirii«» and have my 
a|ip4riiiona rcaily .t^tuin-k lou^ d:irk rvcnin^a. From 
Novmilifr hiAi to Janiuiry I liv«*(i i»ol(*ly upon inurdrra^ 
and tiuvf , nIih e ilml iiiik , hiul ii cfiirdortalilc anbsiflt- 
rtii r*. Utntt a p!a|.MiM nml a laniinc I tnude th«^ Pope 
|Niy fill iny Ut^ri and tniition Umt l^nif out of pure apit« 
Id ilir Honiuli n liifioii ; and ul prmcnl my ||;ood friend 
till* kitiu^ id'Swiih'ii (itMh nif' in rifan hn<*n, and tb^* 

Mtdli ifiin hii- t mill itl llic tiiVrrn. 

* 'lii>* .inioiiiRiini)/ atronntH tli;tt 1 record, I uauully 
riilivrit witii vMi'itli u ritlai, lUid tlir like paliry cnilK:!- 
luiiiiHiiH. ritry .1 innniiiirr to tlic ciirioaily of my 
|i li'fw nitlij<'c u, and h'fi. only adviuu'c religion and 
viiiiitylMii liiUr imilc-iiii bpiritH oirironi nutddliiig with 
iltr |MildM ud.iiiM. I iliftcd'orM-iitmot iliink myMcIf an 
U3<|r&tf hinilicti upon rarili; tind thnt I m.iy Ktlll do 
ihr nioir ^riofl 111 my |rnic*rationi I iball give the 
woiid, 01 it blint'l linir, a Itiriiory of my lifci ntudiei, 
niuxiin:), iiiid iicLuvcnirniN, provided my bookleller 

adviio' ta n looud r^uin ior my copy* 

< 1 ami Btri youn. ' 
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* I am a lady of birth and fortune, but never knew 
till last Thursday, that the splendour of my equipage 
was so beneficial to my country. I will not deny that 
I have dressed for some years out of the pride of my 
heart; but am very glad thai you have so far settled 
my conscience in that particular, that I can now look 
upon my vanities as so many virtues. Since I am 
satisfied that my person and garb give pleasure to my 
fellow-creatures^ I shall not think the three hours' bu- 
siness I usually attend at my toilette below the dig- 
nity of a rational soul. I am content to suffer great 
torment from my stays, that my shape may appear 
graceful to the eyes of others; and often mortify my- 
self with fasting, rather than my fatness should give 
distaste to any man in England. 

* I am making up a rich brocade for the benefit of 
mankind, and design in a little time to treat the town 
with a thousand pounds worth of jewels. 1 have or- 
dered my chariot to be new painted for your use and 
the worldfs; and have prevailed upon my husband to 
present you with a pair of fine Flanders marcs, by driv- 
ing them every evening round the ring. Gay pendants 
for my ears^ a costly cross for my neck, a diamond of 
the best water for my finger, shall be purchased at any 
rate to enrich you; and 1 am resolved to be a patriot 
in every limb. My husband will not scruple to oblige 
me in these trifles, since 1 have persuaded him, frouA 
your scheme, that pin-money is only so much set 
apart for charital)lc uses. You see, sir, how expen- 
live you are to me, and I hope you will esteem me 
accordingly; especially when I assure you that I am, 
is far as you can see me. Entirely yours, 

VOL. HI. R 
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ON IILMANirV TO ANIMALS. No. 6f. 

I CAVNO r ihinl: it extrivaj.int to imagine that man- 
kii^l an- 11 -> I(»'i^,, ill proportion, accountable for the ill 
11 tut ilrr-ii fl'jnilnion c)\(T on-aturrs of thf lower rank 
ft\' Iwin .', ill m for tho cxfTii^c of tyr*nny over their 
oA'ii ';- .if>. The nion* eiilirrly the inferior creation 
i? siilumttiil f) our power, the more answerdhle we 
.slioiili! ^f\Mi for our inism.iiia^''emcntof it ; andthe ra- 
thrr, a.; tin* wry coiuliiioii of nature renders these 
(Tfaiiiri-; iiir.iji.ihlo of rcr 'ivingany rccompenw in an- 
nthiT I.r«', for their ill iri-atnuMit in ihiK. 

' 'I .^ ohirrva!>Iii of those noxious aiiimaN which have 
qu.'jhtirs nm.st powcrriil to injure ufl, that they natural- 
ly rr'oid mankind, and never hurt us unless provoked, 
ornccfs: iiit'd by Inmgcr. .NTan, on the other hand , 
■^(■(■k.s r)iit 11 nd pnrsiif:* cv<*n the most inoffensive ani- 
inal-4 on purpo-c to pcrsccuie and destroy them. 

iSIontaiirnc thinks it sonii* reflection upon human 
nntniv itic-lf, that few p('r>|)li? lake delight in seeing 
hva.-t.^rarcss or play to'jrri her, but almost every one is 
plra.iid to si:r thcMi iacirate and worry one another. 
I 'un sorry titis temper is Incoim; almost a distin- 
guishin"; (liniactcr of oiu'own nation, from the ohscr- 
vatioii whi' Ii i-; niadi* hy foreijrncrs of our beloved pas- 
tlint"^, hiar-hailinL^, co(k-li«rlitin;r, and the like. We 
r;!ir>ii!<l find it liard to vinthcatt: the destroying of any 
tliiiiT tl»:it li.js life, in'-ri'ly out of wantonness; yet in 
this ].iin(i|i]i' one cliildivn are.hral up, and one of the 
tir-l pNasuics w<r alhiw tlic-ni, is the license of inflict- 
intr I'mIh upon p<>or aiiintals: almost as soon as we are 
stiisih'.-: what !lic is ourselves, we niake it our sport 
Lo t.l.e it i'roni otlu-r crcatureK. I cannot but belli ve 
a very ffood use might be made of the fancy which 
:» children 
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cbildrefn have for birds and insects. Mr. Locke takes 
notice of a mother who permitted them to her chil- 
dren^ but rewarded or punished them as they treated 
them well or ill. This was no other than entering 
them betimes into a daily exercise of humanity, and . 
improving their very diversion to a virtue. 

I fancy too, some advantage might be taken of the 
common nation, that it is ominous or unlucky to de- 
stroy some sorts of birds, as gwallows or martins : this 
opinion might possibly arise from the confidence these 
birds seem to put in us by building under our roofs, — 
so that it is a kind of violation of the laws of hospi- 
tality to murder them. As far robin-red -breasts in 
particular, it is not improbable they owe their secu- 
rity to the old ballad of ^ the Children in the Wood.* 
However it be, I don't know, I say, why this pre- 
judice, well improved and carried as far as it would go, 
might not be made to conduce to the preservation of 
many innocent creatures, which are now exposed to 
all the wantonness of an ignorant barbarity. 

There are other animals that have the misfortune, 
for no manner of reason, to be treated as common 
enemies wherever found. The conceit that a cat has 
nine lives, has cost at least nine lives in ten of the 
whole race of them. Scarce a boy in the streets but has 
in this point outdone Hercules himself, who was fa- 
mous for killing a monster that had but three lives. 
Whctherthe unaccountable animosity against this use- 
ful domestic may be any cause of the general perse- 
cution of owls (who are a sort of feathered cats), or whe- 
ther it be only an unreasonable pique the moderns 
have taken to a serious countenance, I shall not deter- 
mine — though I am inclined to believe the former ; since 
I observe the sole reason alleged for the destruction 

R 2 of 



?ll fr.LT.i riozi', rnoM 

^1 (I'l; . i- ii#" ail-' iljcy arc lilif toads. Yet Amidst a" 
thr iiii-l'iiiMiif :• *,( tli«-w. iinlricndcd crcaturcn, '**^ 
«ornf li;ip|iiiiif^- \\\:i\ wr linvi- not yet taken a faiifV ^" 
#*;it ill' til : li;r, ■ lifuild our countrymen refine upon *'**' 
Frf ;i' M h «r o litilf, 'tis not to be conceived to v^'^*^ 
iinli .iril-'il f' iMw-iiis owl.-, < ats and frojjs may be J'^ 
rr;ii-rw<l. 

When \vr- jiow up to nun, wc hive another 3^^" 
'•es.^lori ol :.iii' iiinary sport? ; in particular hunting''^ 
d.ir«- MM .iilii k a diviTiioii whicJi ban suchauthof ^^ 
atwl I., fcm to support it, hiit niiist have Irave to be ^^ 
Of»:rii .11, il:at {\\<: a^iitatif n ol' lh:it exercise, with tl^* 
'^xciiiiiilc and iLuiij!j<:r(;f' ill" (.haters, not a little conir* "* 
!>mrs lo ruiHl those clurhs uhidi compassion woul^^ 
jj:itn!;illyMi';'ji>t in heliali'r)!" the «ininial pursued. No^^ 
«.h:dl I s;iy with Hioiiuifiir riciiry, that this sport U f^ 
rvMi'uu Ml thf r;i>thic l::irl!arity ; but I must animad- 
VI rt iipi'i! .ir<.Mt:iiii ( ll^t'•;^ yet in use with US, and bar- 
hurr.u-^ rimii^ \\ twhrili ri\ul I'roni tlic (iollin, or even tlie 
Ni viiMaiis---I nil an iliat **:Lv:i«r<' conji)lin)ent our hunts* 
jn n jja.v. up. n !.;.hrs ot" tpiahty who are present at 
f hi ilea* h nfa ^ta;^ when ill- v ])ut the knife in ihrir 
h.MiiU !t) t '.it I'm- ihroal ol" :•. hilpless, trembling, and 
\' ' rpm ■ (■:;aliirf. — 

. - — (^uf:t... 

l\.\\ :i oi'.v >M'rTs arc d.--'riu't:vc, our rhillony i» 
nii:'c' -^>.. .4:iii i'l ;i siuav iniiuinan nuuuur. lobsters 
r;'-tv;i a:i\t:, ;v,s wh'pl W) dealli, fowls sewed up, are 
tt"»!ni:'Ji*.iv?<oi oi:r v'i.u\V'r<M< luxur\-. Those who (ai 
Si:u*.4 j\p!i>-v> 11} iliN.uv ihtir hves bcrwixi an anxi- 
ous ^^lircicnv^.- .'.livl a iiiU'^eatvJ sioujach, have a just 
If Wild <;l thc.i clu'.twiv in ih; diseases it brine* with 
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^ 2 for human savages, like other wild beasts, find 
*Ti.a.resand poison in the provisions of life, andare allured 
™y their appetite to their destruction. I know no-^ 
^y^irig more shocking or horrid, than the prospect of 
*>x\e of their kitchens covered with blood, and filled 
^'^ith the cries of creatures expiring in tortures . It gives 
One an image of a giani's den in a romance, be- 
strewed with the scattered heads and mangled limbs of 
"••l^ose who were slain by his crnelty. 

The excellent Plutarch (who has more strokes of 
gOod-nature in his writings than I remember in any 
Author) cites a saying of Cato to this effect, that His 
"J^o easy task to preach to the belly, which has no ears. 
Yet if (says he) we are ashamed to be so out of fa^ 
^hion as not to offend, let us at least offend with some 
discretion and measure. If we kill an animal for our 
provision, let us do it with the meltings of compassion, 
and without tormenting it. Let us consider, that 
'tis in its own nature cruelty to put a living creature 
to death ; we at least destroy a soul that has sense and 
perception.' — In the Life of Cato the censor, he takes 
occasion from the severe disposition of that man to 
discourse in this manner : ^ It ought to be esteemed a 
happiness to mankind, that our humanity has a wider 
sphere to exert itself in than bare justice. It is no 
more than the obligation of our v(*ry birth to practise 
equity to our own kind ; but humanity may be extend- 
ed through the whole order of creatures, even to the 
meanest : such actions of charity ar^ the overflowings 
of a mild good-nature on all below us. It is certainly 
the part of a well-natured man to take care of his 
horses and dogs, not only in expectation of their labour 
while they arc foals and whelps, but even when their 
old age has made them incapable of service.' 

R 2 IIU\.^\>^ 
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I [i .torv t( II. 114 n\' A \\\%v :iiifl p'llilr nntidU 1 lift! n*« 

yy \ I ;t pr.'i!! n\' l)ir i'nut fjiulitV, wild NtoOfI I'fir a )I1<- 

(11(1 %. y (tilirr, only lir'i-.iii.ir )i ' li id Iktii (itmrrvccli ill 

liii vdiitii, Id lal.r pI'Miiirr in tiMnnr •iiul iiiurdvring of 

bin! 4 , atwl d| .ludllicr, tli.tr fX|>i l!fvl a man ciut of the 

M'linir i' r cl ^HriiTv^ n Inn! ;i" iitint i)ir }'r(iiincl which had 

Hikni Klir !irr iii lin hd-^din. I'lvrry oik* known how 

rfin:iik:ii)li* tlir I'MrkN «irr fdr ihrir hiiniiiiiily in thin 

kinil. I n inrinlifT n:i Ar;i)ii.iii iiiithnt, whu lia» wriUcn 

a tir.iti-f to hlidu h(i>v f'.ir ;i niiin, hii)i)k)iii d in hflve 

sill)«l^^fi in a di -nt p.I.imi!, wii!i(iiil .iiiv imlntrf win, or 

:.ri mil. h a- \\\r '(t^'lit o| ..Tty dtlwT m.iiiy iii^iy hy the 

|iiii( )i 111 ni ii:i:iii. ..It.ii.t llr- kiidv. Icd^'i* nt'piilloHophy 

aiiil vii'.'if. O.i - ot !lt' hpt thiif'K lie in:ikr« hilii oh- 

Hrrvc, i . tinl iiDjM-isd !>• n« vil in r cif irilurc in lh« 

profTJi'iii nrni pr-. -in v.Mi'n '»f :t ^ CMMtiirrfi ; in iiiiitit* 

iifjM of wliJch flj'" lir t art <»f" viifu" lir tliiiiki hiH jn.-If- 

lanriil j.lidd -.d,*''.'! wo jM iiI c diir"" i:dl iftld, ifi Id rr- 

lir-v( :i!i I 1 . JHi :i|| \\w a-.itni lU .tli'int liiui in ihrir w;int« 

nnrl t\\ <r -rH. 

Ovid li.'t ''.dill'- v< ?v t» idir and patlirtlr lin*:* o]»ph- 

Im'jI'- Id till.'* d' ' .luldM : 

(^U!/i fWftiiifii mir^f fil.ii if im f^riui, imjur irf^fUtht 
iWifUffi Innnnt'i, fii no ifUtr If tin /« ul trr nfytut f 
Ml' 1 1 hi iju.r ntil'ti Vi-trti:. Vt-I.tnitfiii lofht^ 
i'i.rhili\ ; 't'ttiujur nt.f'H tjutiin mottr juvtifn, 
i^^iihl ////•'///■/.■ luivt-:, timr/j.iJ am Jntu.It' tioltttjuf^ 
/■•/.I', i/N"i, ?;////'/•• I , f'.i/inr ("lit tin- l>i^uff\ P 
I II . i; . i:i lit iJ //#■ /// uvi. f ii fi ;■• v u f/l ifl lilinf iliy // // r , 
fj>/// l-tnitt t.iirri ,/. tnf/i mr.i.i fn'tiMn Jfiifn, 
/.'/»./ i>f. ;ni nhfflii',- • II 1 ■/;— ■ - 

i^ii.im mii^f lon.ii-'f it, fjii:im *.*• pnut ./// ,:tU0ri 
A/j/'/W. iuiitann^ Viifili tJUi :-r'!itt,l ,:.!lni 
Jutrf'//, '^ff uHwnlii- fi'.rl'il r.-nt'.iih.:,furrsf 
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Aul fui vagltus similes puerilibus basdum 
. Edentemjugulare fotest I 

Perhaps that voice or cry, so nearly resembling the»^ 
human^ with which providence has endued so many 
different animals, might purposely be given them to 
move our pity, and prevent those cruelties we are too 
apt to inflict on our fellow-creatures. 

There is a passage in the book of Jonas, when God 
declares his unwillingness to destroy Nineveh, where 
raethinks that compassion of the Creator, which ex- 
tends to the meanest rank of his creatures, is ex- 
pressed with wonderful tenderness — ^ Should I not 
spare Nineveh the great city, wherein are more than 
fiix score thousand persons — and also much cattle?' 
And we have in Deuteronomy a precept of great good- 
nature of this sort, with a blessing in form annexed 
to it, in these words : ^ If thou shalt find a bird's nest 
in the way, thou shalt not take the dam with the 
young; but thou shalt in any wise let the dam go, 
that it may be well with thee, and th^t thou mayest 
prolong thy days/ 

To conclude : there is certainly a degree of gratitude 
owing to those animals that serve us : as for such as 
are mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
them; and for those that are neither of advantage or 
prejudice to us, the common enjoyment of life is 
what I cannot think we ought to deprive them of. 

This whole matter, with regard to each of these 
considerations, is set in a very agreeable light in one 
of the Persian fables of Pllpay, with which I shall end 
this paper. 

A traveller passing through a thicket, and seeing 
a few sparks of a fire, which some passengers had 
kindled as they went that way before, made up to it, 

R4 OvL 
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On 1 sn.lci;.! tl'.c span::, caught hold of a bush, in tho 
rr 1.'. ')f v.liijli |;iy a:; rulu* r, and fci il in ilnmcs. The 
adl^r cnJrciitcd :l.o. tiavcllcr's a.>islaiKi:, w)»o tying a 
hd.; to the cnti oF his siall', icu' liul it, aiul drew him 
ou. : ho l!.r:i hid him r') v/!*. .r. h^' pk.iscd, hut never 
uion* In !/(* hm-H'iil io iiiMi, ftiiu:^ !.c owe -I his hie to a 
vn.Ti'.; f .•>:». j';i...if);i. 'i'hc adder, hr)v\cvi:r, prepared to 
stiii;; }i:iiii and whiii lie cxpo&lidated how unjust it 
w.is to r. l.siiar.;' gocul with cvd, * I rhull do no more/ 
said t'le lukLvy ' iha:i uhai you men praetisc every 
da'.', V. h'>&«- (-iiit</ii) it h 1 ) re(piite hcnelitH with in- 
jji.'i* M:de, IT you • .m di iiy th.*; trulh, let ns icier it to 
ilie fii:;t uc hi.c!.* 'I iic m iii ci'iiseiitirl, and, seeing 
.'( irr'jy piii t!i^- (J.. 6l)(/ii \ft it, in what manner a ^'ood 
turn W.I.. U> h;.'. r.\.)in,>; ,.s il r ' li vou \ur.\n acxording 
to tlij u .1;^.: oi' m -.1,' i\j)liil lii- tire, * hy its eun- 
tTtUy : f li:»v!'. 1^. :i .^" in.l.i!^ hi r.: l!ic.-.i: hiwidred years 
to \iV'i.- ! til. iii jV.jiji th ■ .-;::'. ixldn;^ .'.uu, and in re- 
•Vii' li {.;.;' h;i.c cit (!:r., .) iiiv iiJ.:i:tiiC.', fud arc goinj 
tosiv j(,.i);;!y i'li) {'I'l'ik .* L|)(jn this the adder 
i:. .'.ili::v' »!;•- »i...':j. r." *■,;»;.. 'dr." I t.) a st". nnd evidence; 
v/i; (li wjj j;rii.* d, wii'l niJinidiaicly tht-y met a cow, 
71/: &':!2ie d ■:•':■■ id w;js n.a!-.;, and niiich the fioinc 
3:i:»'.vcr fjivcM, *ii.'iJ 't^norr; j/iei it wi.4 certainly so, 
* 1 I'.no.v It,' si'ifl liie co.v, « !)y woeJul ex-jcricnce; for 
T !:av'; S'.;iv«:d H i-f-in this I'/ni'; Mme with milk, butter 
.'iijdchcc-i'rjT.ul bron/'it him ii<--.ides a ( all' ivery year; 
bii- lio V I un o'') h" 1 in; nii- in^i) thi . pasture, v/ith 
dc:-:;.ritf;5'.'il:ijot'> ... hut'.iicr, v.-iir) will siiorily makean 
<»r:.'l 01 i.ic' 'i lit ■ raviK;;- i'p')n tl.! ; stoc -J cjn founded, 
b.'t d^-.ircd, off '••.■r:»:-y, orv tr:i'jl ir-ore, to be finally 
JL"i{;".'l by th?. n^ ■<» I;e.is». tiicy hiic;uld nictl. This 
Jv.p;,jn./1 to b'; tls'; t'iX ; wh », iif'ori hearlnjj; the story 
11) all it.:i clrcujn.vli'.ne':^, a, M not be peiMiiided it wai 

pOSaiblo 
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J)05sible for the adder to enter into so narrow a bag* 
The adder to convince him went in again; when the 
fox told the man he had now his enemy in his powxr ; 
iMid with that he fastened the bag, and crushed him 
to pieces. 



HECElPT POR AN EPIC POEM. No. 78* 

It is no small pleasure to me, who am zealous i^ 
the interests of learniiJg, to think I may have the ho-» 
riour of leading the town into a very new and uncom- 
mon road of criticism. As that kind of literature is at 
present carried on, it consists only in ^ knowledge of 
mechanic rules, which contribute to the structure of 
different sorts of poetry, as the receipts of good house- 
uivcs do to the making puddings of flour, oranges, 
plums, or any other ingredients. It would, methinkSj 
make these my instructions morceasily intelligible to or- 
dinary- readers, if I discoursed of these matters in the style 
in which ladies learned in oeconomics dictate to their 
pupils for the improvement of the kitchen and larder. 
I shidl begin with epic poetry, because the critics 
agree it is the greatest work human nature is capablvi 
of, I know the French have already laid down many 
mechanical rules for compositions of this sort, but at 
the same time they cut off almost all undertakers from 
the possibility of ever performing thcni ; for the first 
qualilication they unanimously require in a poet is ^ 
genius. I shall here endeavour, for the benefit of my 
countrymen, to make it manifest, that epic pocma 
may be made without a genius, nay, without learn- 
ing or much reading. This must necessarily be of 
great use to alj those poets whc confess they never read, 

ar.d 
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and of whom t^.i» wr.:](l is coimnced thr\* nc^'sr 
U'lxvn. A\ liat Molicrc (ihseivis of making a dinner, 
th.at any inim ran do ii with money, and if a professed 
coo!: car.r.ot wiihout hr has hia art for nothing; the 
tAwv: may iKviii! of making a p jom : Ms easily brought 
a'r'ut by liim ilKit has a^'ni;:^, bul the skill lies in 
cloiiv^ it withoi'.i (}.\?. ^11 pursuance of this end, I 
^hall pjcscnt the rt-adcT Vvith a plain and certain recipe, 
by whic-Ii even r::::inl«'ors aiu! ladies may be qualitied 
for this grain! pLir.-rman: c. 

I know it will !i^ <>l)'nt't'/d, lh:!t one of the chief 
qiialil;L*iiioriS of iin t j^ic \>o^-{ is lo be knowing in all 
arts a:ul fti« nets. Ii;!l tl-.i-i oiiLflit not to discourage 
those that liavc n ) leaniiiitr, as long as ir.dcxes and 
diet ionariis may h" had, whir'i nrethe compendium of 
all knowU:c!ge. Ij';s!ile>, ?\\u\ it is an established ride, 
that none cil'the tiTius m tlr^..' arts and sciences are to 
be m::;!e lP'J^'i*,o::? i^iay veiilure lo aflirm, ourpoet can- 
not i::';:eri!:ioii'Jv oWr.i! i:: il'.is point. The learning 
\vh!'"h will [y: IV. ore jv.ini<";il.:!*!y necessary to him is the 
nnil.nr fr"f)':M; 1:/ (T t«v. :;>, nj^.untain:* and rivers : 
for tli:.^ lei b:m take Cli'ALii-.is, value ff:ur-i-.enec. 

Another r|nality rc(]i;'red ir? a C(mip!ete skill in lan- 
guatreF. To tliis I ans-A^r, t'lal it is notorious persons 
oi' no -TTi-nin? ha*. ;.' he::i - • Ft-.; nil me .^ |^^re:it linguists. To 
instanc'" in ill.* Giick, oi '.vlii.Ii there are two sort?; the 
oriLiiialCaiw \',;!:.fl ll-.il ■';.;r:i \\hich(/nr modern authors 
translate. I sh.'n;l:i Iw i:u\v"..:ing lo promise impossi- 
billiie.s; hut, niscl'.ily .':-=:iV.JiHj.-, tlii^ may be learned 
in about i^'a lu;.:r*s liiiii' v. ":*!i i .j5,\ I Inve known one, 
wlio bec-iniv- ;: Fii'.!;l(;i ^v •/!■.••.'•.';:• of f Ir/ck immediately 
upf;n ap;;!i!'::li»n I'i' t'lt- k.j'i-*^-ind \):\r:. of the Cam- 
))'idLe lioiiser lo 1»;^ e; '•. It i-, in ihi-se days, with 
v/.'Ji:;i'ri: a^ \vi?n. '.'.L'li.T vv: •, ihc 'a ell-bred are familiarly 

cc;ii:aiut:;d 
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acquainted with them at first sighf; and as it is suf- 
ficient for a good general to have surveyed the ground 
he is to conquer, so it is enough for a good poet to 
have seen the "author he is to be master of. But to 
proceed to the purpose of this paper. 

A RECEIPT TO MAKE AN EPIC POEM. 

•. F(yr the Fable. 

Take out of any old poem, history -books, romance, 
or legend (for instance, Gcffry of Monmouth or 
Don Belianis of Greece) those parts of story which 
afford most scope for long descriptions: put these 
pieces together, and throw all the adventures you 
fancy into one talc. Then take a hero v*rhom you may 
choose for the sound of his name, and put him into the 
midst of these adventures; there let him work for 
twelve books; at the end of which you may take him 
out, ready prepared to conquer or to marry ; it being 
necessary that the conclusion of an epic poem be for- 
tunate. 

To make an Episode. Take any remaining adven- 
ture of your former collection, in which you could no' 
way involve your hero; or any unfortunate accident 
that was too good to be thrown away ; and it will be 
of use applied to any other person, who may be lost 
and evaporate in the course of the work, without the 
least damage to the composition. 

For the Moral and Allegory. These you may ex- 
tract out of the fable afterwards at )^ur leisure : be 
sure you strain them* sufficiently. 

For the Manners. 

For those of the hero, take all the best qualities 
you can find in all the best celebrated heroes of anti- 
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quity: if tlv.y will not \y: rr;!;;rcd trt a conHistcncy, 
i.iy thciii all on a li(\ip i:;)oii him. But be sdire they 
ar.- ij\ialitiL--i wliiih your patron would he thought to 
Udvc; .'irul to prcvciiL any mi tike which the world 
urv; hv <\i'jy'ct to, sch ct from the alphabet those ca- 
pi»::! \vMr\ tliaf 'jdinposij \iU mmc, and set them at 
f;.' li'M I f.fri fi'-fiic.ition I)»T)r:- yniir poem. However, 
^Ui n';l alj ')lnl'/:v o!»MTvr xhc* exact (ptantlty of thefi 
virtue-, it not 1> w/ (lr;.:imi.)' d whi:tiicr or no it be 
n-rc--. iry I »r tin- 1. 10 of a pr;:n to be an honest man. 
— Fortljr iinilrr-i:;in-::.r.".v-, p'tl^^-r ih* iii from Homer 
and \'irt^«!, nnd ( l-.m ?• tlj*- i;.T!nf *i as orcasiou serves. 

Tiilc'of cl .it""", irnl" .T.u I. -male, np ir.nny as yon 
ran ii.-w:. S'p-ir:*'- tliMii iii:«» iwo i*'\\k\\ parts, and 
keep Jnpi?<'r JM til.' III. (Mil-. I/i Juno pnt hiiii in a 
fiTm':r!t, nod \''( luir* ni^lliiV Imn. nemember on all 
<i(:';nslf)fi«i to nriU'" 11?:' of volatile* Mrrrnry. If you 
hnv<- nr.ed ofdevlN, dr.iw ll'.. 11; out of jMilton's Paradi-ie, 
and cxtr.'i. i your s-plr'ns fjoin Tasso. The nso of llie^^c 
in.f' Iiiiic-^ i^ evident ; lor, siiu-e po epic poem ran pos- 
tfihlv subsist wit'.iout tli'.'iu, tiiv wls'/.st \v;iy is to reserve 
tbeui for your crrcati^t no i-s-iiios. When yon can- 
not, cxtiicnti* your Ir.'.o by ;iiiy human means, or your- 
«cir by your own \vii«*, s^'k relief from heaven, and 
tbc «^(h1s will do your iMi-jim-hS vtry readily. This i*J 
aecordiuT to th'*. dirtit prisc ription of Horace in his 
Art of P(;ctry; 

Nir. Dens i^ifrrs'f, n'lii t!i^>iu: in::ii'ice nodui 
Int.iilt.r'.i ' •' » 

TIi.i'". is to -;,iy, a pf>ft. sb.ou!:! never call upon the 
godi« For t.h* ir .ih.-!sta*r;'!, biit wiuM he is in greAt 
j)^.r[/l'.'xitv. 

For 
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For the Descriptiorts. 

For a Tempest. Take Eums, Zephyr^ Austcr, and 
l&oreas, and cast them together in one verse. Add lo 
these of rain, lightning, and of' thunder (the loudest 
you can) quantum sufScit, Mix your clouds and bi!^ 
lows well together till they foam, and thicken your 
description here and there with a quicksand. Brew 
your tempest well in your head before you set it a- 
Uowing, 

For a Battle. Pick a large quantity of imciges and 
descriptions from Homer's Iliads, with a Spice or tww 
of V^irgil, and if there remain any overplus you may 
lay them by for a skinnish. Season it well with si- 
miles, and it will make an excellent brittle. 

For a Eurnhig Town. If stich a description .be 
necessary because it is certain there is one in Virgil, 
old Troy is ready burnt to your hands. But if you 
fear that would be thought borrowed, a chapter or 
two of the theory of the conflagration, well circuni- 
iitaiiced, and done into verse, will be a good succc- 
iJaneum. 

As for similes and metaphors, they may be found 
all over the creation, the most ignorant may gather 
them, but the danger is in applying them. For this, 
advise with your bookseller. 

For the Language* 

(I mean the diction.) Here it will do well to be an 
imitator of Milton, for you will find it easier to imitate 
him in this than any thing else. Hebraisms and Grc- 
cisms are to be found in him without the trouble f)f 
learning the languages. 1 knew a painter, who (iike 
our poet) had no geulu=, uKikc his daublngs to be 

thcuoiit 
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imv :i ill'- • lij" ril.lIi'iM ;'»vi!|»»' vCil'T.Jil' niT iti' AU' 

• :'|.ii:v Im v'-'ir |)i(M '• liy li.ul.' iii:i;Mi up arid riown 
^v»ii .,M I'lr'li^li. Wiih !lii«. \'iij miv K'- ia»ii)y fur- 
iii-!i««l ii|")ii ;iiiy *» ■' .1 -.fin, liv th** diition.iry coin- 

M'niiv jiMiili'J :i( th'" ' M'l of f 'h;i:ii • r. 

f iii'.v! 11)1 ' Mi'liiil' V. itii'iii! r.i\\U'»u\wr fill wrilrn 

v.:f|.,ijf •Mil. IJI '»T!" Iji.lt* n;il [»'» III, whirli !•!, UVX'f 
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^ . m' I .I'l.'i-.' r.Mi' . t/. la'.r lli'ir vnrin'- t thcMif'ht**, 
u I 1 .|-.« 1 lii'iii ;i .r'l.i'J !ij»oM ptiM r; ("or tli'-y arc <i^- 

ni i •. i-rl 111 I ini *r I'..- 1 ij* V mm* F' ..'I, 
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ievcral dozens ; insomuch that I have for some time 
ordered my tailor to bring me home with every suit a 
dozen at least of spare ones, to supply the place of such 
as from time to time arc detached as a help to dis^ 
course^ by the vehement gentlemen before mentioned. 
This way of holding a man in discourse is much prac- 
. tised in the coffee-houses within the city, and does not 
indeed so much prevail at the politer end of the town* 
It is likewise more frequently made use of among the 
small politicians than any other body of men ; I am 
therefore something cautious of entering into a con- 
troversy with this species of statesmen, e?peciilly thi 
younger fry; for, if^you offerin theleastto disselit from 
any thing that one of these advances, he immediately 
steps up to you, takes hold of one of your buttons, and 
indeed will soon convince you of the strength of his 
argumentation. I remember, upon the news of Dun- 
kirk being delivered into our hands, a brisk little fcl* 
low, a politician and an able engineer, had got into the 
middle of Batson's coffee-house, and was fortifying 
Graveling, for tlic service of the most christian king, 
with all imaginable expedition. The work was carried 
on with such success, that in less than a quarter of an 
hour's time he had made it almost impregnable, and, 
in the opinion of several worthy citizens who had ga- 
thered round him, full as strong both by sea and land 
as Dunkirk ever could pretend to be. 1 happened, h(n\- 
ever, miadvisedly to attack some of his outworks ; upon 
which, to show his great skill likewise in the cffcr.sive 
part, he immediately made an r.srauk upon one of my 
buttons, and carried it in less than two minutes, not- 
withstanding I made as handsome a defence as v/as 
possible : he had likewl;?e invested a scrcond, and 
would certainly have been master of tliat too in a ver\' 

httle 



I'.'J* lir.c, Y.z'l not !;c b'y::\ d.vtrtc? frcm this 4nler« 
p:;-- hv the .irnval ot* ^ cnumr, uho hn.ught advice 
thit 1::^ f#r':jciic': wa.^ absolm-ly nccc-sarv i;i the dis^ 
po>u! ct a hcavcr ; upon wliiLh he r iiawl ihc siege, and 
ir.JceJ rtlircd with hM-.r; prcci[/.i;!i-n. In the coflTce- 
hou.c3 here about iJr.. Ttmrlt: yo.i miy haranjuc even 
arr'-r.': our d/J/Dkri :r. rx^hrtci l.n jWjt two buttons a 
c:/, i:^i inmy i:nx3 l^r Ijss. I hud yviterday the 
r/jri,i torti-.nc: lo receive very c on' id irablc additions to 
Liy fciriwltd re i.L ::.ii^ afTiirs, a::d I fnd this morning 
tint it ;».;s not stoo;) me in al.ovt a button. In most 
of ih.: ( iiimrnt ^..lr:e-honilt^ at the other On-l of the 
t'..vii,!-,rf ::.::ii;,! ,\ ):fj:v.}arll:-rilmi\ViiriinCovent 
^J.ir I i.,t:.'j' i.:j ..riyi- s'iii:!iiKiil,tli.ity'i«inuyhcar.ind 
h': he iiil, ::::ii ii(;: he .i hiil?-^!! th'* wi.ise lor it. ik'sidcJ 
tir r( .»! ■.;v;ii h:'i':re in -i!t.'»i!rd> th«.-re arc others 
uli'iwrr . Jj-.^attiviii !ii' '.r liiiaji^nu-*, hnt with gcn- 
tU ',!,v.v > r.iiii.r th.M) rohhciit ?*. '1 !»*.■«/, wliilc il:.-y 
an: iiiijj.r.viii;^ yuur iindListiudin?;, ;Lrc :it the ^m.z 
tiiisc -'•-.rin ' nW y^wv p.raon; ilicx v.ill iie'.v piail r.i.J 
a'l/»" y'-i;r nt'l.' lois. 

■•'•I' III •:!"!! I ' ;iMhi .iiwlih thi^J-.i.i'lof fir.'ilor,\vhois 
•'» '•i::i;l;i'.' ;i:. if» .i.iii ;it ihi- ?'o^J-v.ili (it his hc.'irer hy 
1' 111', li. . r;'t t (Ir tliiihi! n^ I inii: ! ii-\yA :iijiinf»t an- 
o'liiT.-dii (»; liif .ji. 'I Ii't: ;!i:: :')ini', sir, that il() not 
.*! L !•> t.ik(. a in.'iii l>y th. c-'l ir \\Ii<m tJn-y have a 
) . .rl I'l I): .■;i!;i'! ■ him. Ii j-; V'mh" lii-^iiK-s, f hiunhty 
\'\ '!■"■, M:-. Ir.ri ;!", to ji.i"i| •> ■. ih.'it a man is not 
)):'.i: "i. '',-.' r t'» li:-. ;.|";»');i"-i»1 l)v l«^i'".' •'! iM'»n.-«. It were 
I' :j';i i: ■ i!iri'l')i • til " yuii «honl;l n.inut a ciriain in- 
I' J .;tl. will; II (I'li'ht to \n- |)n'-»-i-\«(l \y t-A».-cn the speaker 
.:■. i !i /.: !'i v.}.r>m \\.' : |»i;i!.^;. I'im' sure no man has a 
li Ii', L. -:-.ii^ ■ 1 run not oT liis opinion, to take any of 
II. y (.'.Mli.t; ironi nil', or di\.s^ me acfxrdinirto his own 

hking. 



llk&ig, I aSWffe ydu^ thfe most becoihittg thing to itie 

i& Bw Mrdrid w ih a campaign periV^^ig to Mreat one 

A8t bdFdfe Mtd tiie other cast upon the collateral shoul- 

dftf; But thfeite ife a frieiid bf hiine who never talks to 

Akbuthb throws thkt 'wrhich I weat forward upon 

ffly shoulder; so that in restoring it td its place I lose 

t#b or thfee hurs out of the lock upon tiiy buttons ; 

Attagh I ACtrfer touched him in iny whole life, and 

fiivtlWcft Jic^uaitxted with him these teii yearfe. I hare 

Wtti my eager fiiend in danger sometimes of a quarrel 

by this ill custom, for there are more young gentlemen 

irfio can feel than can understand. It would be there- 

fwe a good office to my good friend if you advised him 

tot to collar any man but one who knows what hi ' 

means, and giV^ it him as a staiiding precaution in con* 

tersation^ that none but a very good frieiid will give 

himtheliberty of being seeil, felt, heard and understood 

all ki otice. I am, sir. 

Your most humble servaftt, 

JOHANNES MISOCHIUOSOPHUS. 

p. S. I have a sister who saves herself frbm being 
handled by one of these manual rhetoricians, by giving 
irim her ian to play with ; but I appeal to you in the 
^haif €if «is poor hdpless men. 
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I RSMEMBER a Saying of yours concerning per- 

s«Ma»in lowciromadtanoes of stature, that their littleness 

voh, lUi s would 
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dvantage; for when he was mounted on the other 
he was at least five foot two inches and a half. 
Tiere were some who questioned the exactness of 
measures; and others, instead of complying, re- 
ied us informations of people yet shorter than them- 
es. In a word, almost every one recommended 
le neighbour or acquaintance, whom he was willing 
should look upon to be less than he. We were 
a little ashamed that those who are past the years 
;rowth, and whose beards pronounce them men, 
lid be guilty of as many unfair tricks, in this point,, 
ie most aspiring children when they are measured. 
iTe therefore proceeded to fit up the club-room, and 
ride conveniences for our accommodation. In the 
place we caused a total removal of all the chairs. 
Is, and tables, which had served the gross of man- 
i for many years. The disadvantages we had un- 
;one while we made use of these were unspeak- 
. The president's whole body was sunk in the 
iw-chair, and when his arms were spread over it 
ippeared (to the great lessening of his dignity) like 
lild in a go-cart : it was also so wide in the seat, as 
jive a wag occasion of saying, that notwithstand- 
the president sat in it there was a sede vacante. 
table was so high, that one who came by chance 
he door, seeing our chins just above the pewter 
les, took us for a circle of men that sate ready to be 
•red, and sent in half a dozen barbers. Another 
e one of the club spoke contumeliously of the pre- 
nt, imagining he had been absent, when he was 
)^ eclipsed by a flask of Florence which stood on the 
e in a parallel line before his face. We therefore 
^furnished the room in all respects proportionably 
IS, and had the door made lower, so as to admit no 
s 3 man 
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man of al»ovc five foot liigli, without brushing htffor"^^ 

to|>, u'liich whoever dots it utterly unqualified to ^m 
miiong lis. 

Sonic of i he Slatulcs af tlvb Clul are asfoUomt: 

I. If it be proved upon any mfnifKr^though never so 
duly ({ualifjf^d^ that \\v htrivcji as much a:i possible to get 
above his sizr, by stretching, cocking, or the like, or 
that he hatfi stood on tiptoe in a crowd, with design 
to be token for an t.ill a man as the rest; or hath pri- 
vily rr>nv4if(d any lirgc bfK)k, cricket, or other deviccr 
und' T bini, to exalt biin on bis scat: every such of- 
tender ^!La1l be scntcnct d to walk in pcuiips for a whole 
month. 

II. If any member sli.'dl take advantage from the 
fulness or length of bib wig, or any part of his drcsi^^ 
or the immoderate extent of his hat, or otherwise, to 
ifcem larger or higher than he is ; it is ordered^ he shall 
wear red beds to bis sboes^and a red feather In his hat^ 
v.bich may apparently mark and s(;t bounds to the 
i xtremities of his small dimcnFio»,*that all people may 
readily find him out between his hat and his shoes. 

III. If any member shall purchase a horse for bis 
own riding ai)ovc fourteen hands and a half in height^ 
that horflc shall forthwith be sold, a Scotch galloway 
bought in its stead for him, and the overplus of the 
money shall treat the club. 

W . 11 any member, in direct contradiction to the 
fundamental laws of the society, shall wear the heels 
of bis shoes exceeding one inch and half, it shall be 
interpreted as an open renimciation of littleness, and 
the criminal shall instajitly be expelled. Notc^ the 
form t^) be used in expelling a member shall be ia 

these 
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fchtide words; (h from among tis^ and he tall if yow 
€anl 

It il the unan'imoiis opinion of our whole society, , 
fiiAt'Siiice the race of mankind is granted to haye de- 
cnased in stature from the be^niug to this present^ it 
u the intent- of nature itself that men should be little; 
and we bdieve that all human kind shall at last grow 
down to perfection, that is to say^ be reduced to our 
•wn measure. I am^ very literally. 

Your humble servant, 

iftoB short/ 
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Sia, 

The club rising early this evening, I have time to 
finish my account of it. You are already acquainted 
with the nature and design of our institution; the 
characters of iht members, and the topics of pur 
conversation, are what remain for the subject of this 
epistle. 

The most emixlent persons of our assembly are a 
little poet, a little lover, a little politician^ and a little 
hero. The first of these, Dick Distich by name, we 
have elected president, not only as he is the shortest of 
us all, but because he has entertained so just a sense of 
the stature, as to- go genei;ally in black that he may ap- 
pear yet less. Nay, to that perfection is he arrived 
that he stoops as he walks. The figure of the man is 
>dd enough; he is a lively little creature, with long 
nnfi and legs : a spider is no ill emblem of him. He 
s 3 has 
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haH been tnkrn at a (liHtanrr for a fiinall windmilK 
iiuicnly u'liat principally inrivcd iw inhiH favour 
liifi talrnt in poi'try; for he hath protniurd to undrr 
a Iring work in nhort ver»r to crlrbratc the hcfCH 
(Ttir n'vAv, He haft entertained no great a rcHpect 
Statiiifi, on the score of that hiiei 

Mii;or in exiguo rtgnahai corfore viHus, 

that he onrr designed to translate the whole The 
for the sake of little Tydciis. 

Tom. TiptcK', a da|)per hiack fellow, \k the i 
gallant lover <A' the age. He is partirtdarly nit 
his habiliments ; and, to the end jtistire may lie 
him that way, constantly employs the same artist 
makes attire for the neighbouring priiieesand ladi 
quality at Mr. Powel's. The vi?aeity of bin tei 
inclines him sometime:) to boast of the favours o 
fair. He was, t'other night, excusing his absence 
the elub on account of an assignation with a lady 
as he had the vanity to tell us, a tall one too). 

Our politician is a person of real gravity and 
fesHcd wisdom, (iravity in a man of this size, ( 
pared with that of one of rirdinary btdk,ap]}can 
the gravity of a eat compared with that of a lion, 
gnitleman is accnstomed to talk to himself, am 
once overlirard to eonipare his own person U} a 
cabinet, wherein are loekcd up all the secrets of i 
nnd refined sehcnies of princes. Ilis face is pal 
meagre, which ])roeccds froi^i much watching anc 
dying for tlie welfare of Kurope, which is also the 
to have stinted his growth ; for he hath destroye< 
own constitution with taking care of that of the nt 
[le is what mons. Ralzac call* a great distiller f 

nia 
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iftaxims of Tacitus : when he speaks, it is slowly and 
word by word, as one that is loth to enrich you too fast 
with his observations; like a limbeck, that gives you,- 
drop by drop, an extract of the simples in it. 
■ TTie last I. shall mention is Tim. Tuck, the hero; 
He is particularly remarkable for the length of his 
sword, which intersects his person in a cross line, and 
makes him appear not unlike a fly^ that the boys have 
run a ptn through and set a-walking. He once challen- 
ged a tall fellow, for giving him a blow on the pate with 
his elbow as- he passed along the street. But what he 
especially values himself upon is, that in all the cam- 
paigns he has made, he never once duck'd at the 
whiz of a cannon ball. Tim. was fiill as large at 
fourteen years old as he is now. This we are tender of 
mentioning, your little heroes being generally cho- 
leric. 

These' arc the gentlemen that most enliven our 
conversation : the discourse generally turns upon such 
accidents, whether fortunate or unfortunate, as arc 
daily occasioned by our size : these we faithfully com- 
municate either a§ matter of mirth or of consolation 
to each other. The president had lately an unlucky 
£aill, being unable to keep his legs on a stormy day ; 
whereupon he informed us it was no new disaster, but 
the same a certain antient poet had been subject to 5 
who is recorded to have been so light, that he was 
obliged to poise himself against the wind with lead on 
one side and his own works on the other. The lover 
confessed the other night that he had been cured of love 
to a tall woman by reading over the legend of Ragotine 
in Scarron,with his tea, three mornings successively. 
Our hero rarely acquaints us with any of his unsuccess- 
ftil adventures. And as for the politician^ he declares 
s 4 himtidi;^ 



f%^l may hereafter other m^m(ni»* We havm 
s appainled in every quarter of the town, to givs 
jJEMTfoatioiis ofthenusbebeaviour of such re&actorjr 
om as refuse to be subject to our statutjssv What« 
ei iispiriag practices auy. of these our poople shall 
(pulty of in their amours^ single combats^ or anpr 
recit mean9 to manhood, we flJiall certaiiaJy be ac>- 
ntsdf with, and publish to the world for dieir pu- 
ment and reformation^ For the president hai 
ifii me the sole propriety of .exposing and ahnw- 
to the town all such intractable dwarfe, whose 
imstances exempt them from being carried about 
boxe;i; reserving only to himself, as the right 
I poet, those smart characters that will shine ia 
Tarns. Venerable Nestor^ I salute you in the name 
)e club. 

BOB SHORT^ secretaij. 



*^ COURTSHIP. No. gr. 

I WAS left a, thousand poundaby an uncle, j 
r a man to my thinking Mcry likely to get a ridi* 
w", I laid aside all thoughts of: making my fortune 
other way,, and without loss.' of time made my 
cation to one who had buried. her husband about 
rk before. By the help of some of her she friends, 
were my relations, I got into. her company when, 
irould see no man besides myself and her lawyer, 
isra little, rivalled, spindle-shanked. gentleman, 
aarried to boot, bo that I had.no reason to fear 
Upon my first seeing her, she:said jbi conversa* 

tloa 
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tioii wiiliin my hearing, ilial nIu* thought a pair rom- 
plrxioii the must aeriN'alilr i-itlu-r in man or woman: 
now you must know, sir, my i'aci* \* a» white m chalk. 
This crave nioHonic cncounircniciit : so that, to mend 
the matter, I bought a tine tlaxrn long wig that cost 
inc thirty giiincxs, and found an opportunity of seeing 
her in it the next day. She tlien let dmp dome ex- 
pressions :i)»out an aerate KnufT-lKsx. i immediRtriy 
took the hint and Ixniglil one, bi-ing unwilling to 
omit any tiling that might make me desirable in her 
rycK. I was bet ray (*d after the same manner into a 
brorade waistcoat, a sword-knot, a psiir of fiIvct- 
friii^rcd [rlnvfs, and a diamcmd ring. Hut whether out 
of tickliiii -N <ir a design u|ion me, I cannot tell; but I 
(ruiml by her disrourse, that what fthc liked one (lay 
fKc (h^liktd another: so that in six mcmthtf space ^ 
w.i> i r cl tf> ctjiiip myilf above a dozen tinie*^' 
A'- : * 1-: v<iu before, I took her hints at a distance* 
iar I i iMild never find «in opportunity of talking wit 
h( r diri( tly to the point. All thifl time, howcfcr, 
wns allowed tlu ulniost f.nniliaritiis with her lap-do^ 
sfv.A h:\vr j)l;ived with it abfive an hour together, witi 
orif rec-eiviiiji the least reprimand, and had manyoth^ 
marks of favour shown nir, whieh I thought amounK^ 
to a promise, ff nhe ehaneed to drop her fan, sl^ 
received if from my hands with frrrat civility. If hIi^ 
wanted any thinir, I reached it for her. I have fille ^ 
her tea-)K>t above a hundred times, and have after^ 
wards received a dish of it frcnn her own hand»« 
\ow, sir, do you judge if after such cneouragemcni ^ 
ihc was not obhged to marry me. I forgot to tell you 
that 1 kept a chair by the week, on pirpose to carry 
me thither and back again.^^ Not to trouble you with 
a long letter, in ttic space of alvHit a twelvemonth I 

have 
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have run out my whole thousand pound upon her^ 
having laid out the last fifty in a new suit of clothes^ 
in which I was resolved to receive her. final answer; 
which amounted to this. That she was engaged to 
another; that she never dreamt I had 4ny such thing 
in my head as marriage ; and that bhe thought I had 
frequented her house only because I loved to be in 
company with my relations. This, you know, sir, 
is using a man like a fool, and so I told her : but the 
worst of it is, that I have spent my fortune to no 
purpose. All therefore that I desire of you is, to tell 
xne, whether, upon exhibiting the several particulars 
^hich I have here related to you, I may not sue her 
for damages in a court of justice. Your advice in thi« 
particvdar will very much oblige 

Your most humble admirer, 

SIMON ftoFTLY- 

Before I answer Mr. Softly's request, I find myself 
\3nder a necessity of discussing two nice points : first 
of all, What it is, in cases of this nature, that amounts 
to an encouragement ; and secondly, What it is that 
Amounts to a promise. Each of which subjects re- 
<luires more time to examine than I am at present 
master of. Besides, I would have my friend Simon 
consider, whether he has any counsel that would 
undertake his cause in forma pcmperis, he having un- 
luckily disabled himself, by his own account of the 
matter, from prosecuting his suit any other way. 

In answer however to Mr. Softly's request, I shall 
acqusunt him with a method made use of by a young 
fellow in king Charles the second's reign, whom I 
shall here call Silvio, who had long made love, with 
much artifice and intrigue, to a rich widow, whose 

true 
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ir\ir name T shall conceal under ilmt of Z«hn<)a« Sllnts 
who \v.\< miK-h more sniiiien with her ll\>rtiuv ihaa 
her perion, finding a twelvemonth's apphcAiinn un- 
succTs^ful, was resolved to make a saving bargain of 
it, and, since he could not get the widow's estate into 
hi» po^Ac^sion, to recover at least wlut he had laid out 
of his own in the pursuit of if. 

In order to this he presented her witli a hill of coilsi 
having piirticiilarizcd in it the several cxfKnam he had 
been at in his long perplexed amour. Zelinda wa» ao 
pleased with the huniourof the fellow, and his frank way 
of dealing, that, upon the perusal of the bill, she sent 
him a purse of Hftecn hundred guineas, by the right 
application of which, the lover, in leas tluin a year, got a 
woman of a greater fortune than her he had missed. 
The several articles in the bill of costs I pretty well 
remember, though I have forgotten the particular 
sum charged to each article. 

Laid out in supernumerary full-bottom wigii. 
Fiddles for a serenade, with a speak ing-tnimpct. 
Gilt paper in letters and billet-doux^ with perfumed 
wax. 

A ream of sonnets and love A'crses, pun'haaed at 
diflfcrent times of Mr. Triplet at a crown a sheet. 
To Zelinda two sticks of May cherries. 
T^ist summer, at several times, a bushel of peacliea. 
Thrc e porters whom I planted alxjut her to watch 
her motion? : 
The first, who stood sentni- near her door. 
The fkcond, who had his stand at the stables where 
her coach was put up. 

The third, who kept watch at th^; comer of tht 
>trirt where Xcd Courtallliv»>, who has sine? mar* 
ritu her. 

T"0 
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vo additional |X>ner8 planted over bar during the 

e month of May. 

7^ conjurers kept in pay all last winter. 

y-money to John Trott her footman, and Mrs. 

I Wheedle her companion. 

new Konigsmark blade to fight Ned Courtall. 

> .Belinda's wom&n^ Mrs, Abigail, an Indian fan, 

»9i pair of white kid gloves, a piece of Flanders 

4nd fifteen guineas in dry money. 

caiet service-money to Betty at the Ring- . 

tto to Mrs. Tape the mantua-maker. 

»sfioftime« 



'♦story of a sultan. No. 99. 

lEKE is no virtue so truly great and godlike as 
:e. Most of the other virtues are the virtues of 
ed beings, or accommodated to our nature as we 
Qcn. Justice is that which is practised by God 
df, and to be practised in its perfection by none 
am. Omniscience and omnipotence are requisite 
lie full exertion of it : the one to discover every 
JC of uprightness or iniquity in thoughts, words 
actions; the other, to measure out and impart 
ble rewards and punishments. 
; to be perfectly just is an attribute In the divine^ 
■e, to be so to the utmost of our abilities is the 
• of a man. Such aa one^ who has the public ad- 
stration in his hands, acts like the representative of 
taker, in recompensing the virtuous and punish- 
he offender. By the extirpating of a criminal he 
3 the judgments of Heaven, when ready to felt 
an impious people ^ or, as xny friend Cato ex- 
presses 
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presses it much better in a sentiment conformable to 
his cliaractcr, 

Whcij by j»wt vfngeance impious mortals perish, 
llie godb behold their punishment with pleasure. 
And lay th* u} lifted thunder-bolt aside. 

When a natiun once loses its regard to justice; 
when they do not look upon it as something venerable^ 
holy and inviolable ; when any of them dare presume 
to lessen, affront or terrify, those who have the 
distribution of it in their hands ; when a judge is ca- 
pable of being influenced by any thing but law, or a 
cause may be recommended by any thing that is foreign 
to its own merits, — we may venture to pronounce that 
such a nation is hastening to its ruin. 

For this reason, the best law that has ever passed in 
our dayR is that which continues our judges in their 
posts during their good behaviour, without leaving 
them to the mercy of such who in ill times might, by 
an undue influence over them, trouble and pervert 
tlie course of justice. I dare say the extraordinary 
person who is now posted in the chief station of the 
liiw^ w ouki have been the same had that act never 
passed ; but it is a great satisfaction to all honest men,' 
that while we sec the greatest ornament of the profes- 
sion in its highest post, we are sure he cannot hurt 
himself by that asifiduous, regular and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice for which he is so universally 
celebrated by the whole kingdom. Such men are to be 
reckoned among the greatest national blessings, and 
should have that honour paid tlicm whilst they are yet 
living, which will not fail to crown tlicir memory 
when dead. 
J always rejoice when I see a tribunal filled with 

amaa 
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ft njan^ofi an. upright and inflexible temper^ who in 
exectttion of his country's laws can overcome all 
private fear, resentment, solicitation, and even pity it«- 
self..: Whatever passion enters into a sentence or de« 
ctsiooj so far will there be in it a tincture of injustice. 
In ; shorty jusUce. discards party, friendship, kindred, 
andiis therefore always represented as blind, that we 
majEi suppose her thoughts are wholly intent on the 
eqait)jr of a cause^ without being diverted or prejudiced 
by .objects fordgn to it. 

I shall conclude this paper with a Persian story, 
which is very suitable to my present subject. It will 
not a little please the neader, if he has the same taste 
of it which I myself have. 

As one of the sultans lay encamped on the plains 
of Avala, a certain great man of the army entered by 
force into a peasant's house, and, finding his wife very 
handsome^ turned the good man out of his dwelling 
and went to bed to her. The peasant complained the 
next morning to the sultan, and desired redress 5 but 
was not able to point out the criminal. The emperor, 
who was very much incensed at the injury done to the 
poor man, told him, that probably the offender might 
give his wife another visit, and, if he did, commanded 
him immediately to repair to his tent and acquaint him 
with it. Accordingl/, within two or three days the 
officer entered again the peasant's house, and turned 
the owner out of doors; who thereupon applied him- 
self to the imperial tent, as he was ordered. The sultan 
went, in person with his guards to the poor man's 
house,. where he arrived about midnight. As the at- 
tendants carried each of them a flambeau in their 
.bands, the, sultan, after having ordered all the lights 
16 be put out, gave the word to enter the house, find 
out the criminal, and put him to death. This was 
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iiiiiiTccli.'ifrly cxiTiiU'd, and tliu (*orpic laid Out upon 

tlic ihan by tiic rmpupir's cdiiimaiHl. He then bid 

every one lii.iht iiiii flaiiilu'aii, and aUnd alxnii the dead 

body, T\n- sultan .a|))in)acliing it looked upon. the 

face, and in^nicdiHtcly l(:ll upon his knees in prayer* 

U|Mm \i\^ I : sing up, lif: nrdiTcd the peasant lo«et before 

him wliutcviT food he had in hin house. The peaiant 

broii(|:ht out a prt-ai dral of coarse imrc^ of which the 

cmficrur nte very heartily. The peasant, seeing him in 

good Imnioiir, prrsunird tu ask of him, why he had 

ordered the flainbf.ins to be put out before he had 

Gonnnandcd the adultcar should be slain? why, upon 

their ljf:ing lighted attain, he looked upon the face of 

the (l(-:id liody, and fell down in prayer? and why, after 

this, lie iiad ordered meat to be set before bim, of 

whicii lie now ate so heartily? The sultan, being 

willing to gratify the curiosity of his host, answered 

him in tiiis manner : ' Upon hearing the greatness of 

the ofl'encc which had been committed by one of the 

army, ( had reason to think it might have been one of 

my own sons, for who else would have been so auda» 

eioiiK and presuming? I gave orders therefore for the 

liglitii to be extinguished, that I might not be led astray 

by partiality or compassion from doing justice on the 

criminal. l7pon the lighting the flambeaus a second 

time, I looked upon tlie face of the dead person, ttnd, 

to my imspcidcable joy, foinid it whs not my son. It 

was for this reason tliat I inmiediatcly fell upon my 

knees, and gave tiiank.4 to God. As for my oatiDg 

heartily of the food you have set before me, yott will 

cea.se to wonder at it, when you know that the greAt 

anxiety of mind I have been in upon this oceasiM, 

since the first complaint!) you brought me, hatf biil- 

dfrred my < ating any thing from that linsa tilt tUs 

▼cry mt : > .nt/ 

'2 02f 
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ON THfi tUCfeKft. No* 160/ 

Thbkb is a certain female ornament by nomt balled 
a tucker^ and by others the ne^k'^piece^ beitig a ilip 9IE 
fine linen or muslin that used to run in a toall kind 
of itiffle round the uppermost verge of the womte'a 
tftays^ and by that means covered a great paJrt of thd 
iriioulders and bosom. Having thus given a definition 
or rather description of the tucker^ I must take notice 
that Oifr ladies have of late thrown aside this fig-leaf^ 
and exposed in its primitive nakedness that gentle 
swelling of the breast whicdil it was used t6 eonoeiA^ 
What their design by it i6 they themselves best know 

I observed this as I was sitting the other day by » 
&tti6UB she visitant at my lady Lizard's ) When a^i- ' 
deiitally as I was looking upon her face> letting ihy 
aight fall ilit6 her bosom^ I was surprised with be&u« 
ties which I never before discoveted^ and do not know 
where my eye would have run, if I bad tiot imrne^^ 
diately checked it. The lady herself could not forbear 
blushing, when she observed by my looks that she bail 
made her neck too beautiful and glaring an object 
even for a man of my character and gravity. I could 
scarce forbear making use of my hand t^ cover so un- 
seemly a sight. 

If we survey the pictures of our great-grancJ-moChers 
in queen Elizabeth's time, we sec them clothed dowit 
to the very wrists, and up to the very chin. The hands 
and face were the only samples they gave of their 
beautiful persons « The following age of females made 
larger discoveries of their complexion. They first 
of all tucked up their garments to th« elbcrw, and, not- 
withstanding the tenderness of the sex, were content, 

VOL. III. T for 
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for fhc information of in-^nkind, to expose their armf 
rr# fh^: ro'.driftM of thi- air .ind injuries of the weather • 
Thi«» nrtifirc hath ••uccf* d<d to tlic-ir wifllieSi and hc- 
traved many to th«:ir arms who might have escaped 
th4:ni ha<l they hrrn Ktill ronrcalrd. 

AUiiit the same timr, the ladir'<4 considering that the 
neck was a very modr<»t part in a human body, they 
freed it from those yokes, I mean those monstroui 
hnen nifls, in which the simplicity of their grand- 
mothers had en(rlos'.'d it. In proportion as the age re* 
fined, the dress still •^iink lower, bo that, when wc now 
lay a woman ha*, a )]an(l?<ome neck, we reckr>n into it 
many of tlic adjic^nt parts* The disuse of the tucker 
)ias htill enlarged it, insomuch that the neck of a fine 
woman at present takes in almost half the body. 

Since tlie female neck thus gniws upon us, and the 
ladies seem di8)K)Hed to discover themselves to us more 
and more, I would fain have them tell ns once for all 
how far they intend to (ro, and whether they have yet 
determined amonr themselves where Ui make a ntop. 

For my own pari, their necks, as they call them, arc 
no more than busts of alabaster in my eye. I can 
lo<^k upon 

The yielding marble of a snowy breast 

Willi as mu( h coldiu^s as thi?* line of Mr. Waller ro- 
prcscMlH in \hv objcri its<If. Kut my f;tir readers 
ouj^lit to r.ohsidrr, lli.il all their beholderii are not 
Ncritors. Kvcry niaii is iiot Kudic-iintly qualified 
with ,vn' and j,hilo..opliy to hi* an indiflTerent spectator 
(;f «iirli allu^•In"^t^. TIh ly.s <jf young men arc 
curious and peii(-tratin;r9 tix-ir ini:f urinations (jf a roving 
nature, and tlieir [laij^ions iau!<T no discipline oi 

restraint. 
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testraint. I am in pain for a woman of rank, when 
I see her tlius exposing herself to the regards of 
every impudent staring fellow. How can she expect 
that her quality can defend her, when she gives such 
provocation? I could not but observe last wintbr, 
thai upoa the disuse of the neck-piece (the ladies will 
' pardon me if it is not the fashionable term of art), 
the whole tribe of oglers gave their eyes a new deter- 
mination, and stared the fair sex in the neck rather 
than in the face. To prevent these saucy familiar 
glances, I would entreat my gentle readers to sew on 
their tuckers again, to retrieve the modesty of th^ir 
characters, and not to imitate the nakedness, but tlie 
innocence, of their mother Eve. 

What most troubles and indeed surprises me in this 
particular, I have observed that the leaders in this 
fashion were most of them married women. What 
their design can be in making themselves bare I cannot 
possibly imagine. Nobody exposes wares that are ap- 
propriated. When the bird is taken the snare ought 
to be removed. It was a remarkable circumstance in 
tihe institution of the severe Lycurgus. As that great 
lawgiver knew that the wealth and strength of a re- 
public consisted in the multitude of citizens, he did 
all he could to encourage marriage : in order to it he 
prescribed a certain loose dress for the Spartan maids, , 
in which there were several artificial rents and open- 
ings, that upon putting themselves in motion dis- 
covered several limbs of the body to the beholders. 
Such were the baits and temptations made use of by 
that wise lawgiver to incline the young men of his 
age to marriage. But when the maid was once sped 
she was not suffered to tantalize the male part of the 
commonwealth: her garments were closed up, and 
T e stitched 
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Stitched together with tlie greatest care iiiiaginibtc# 
llic shape oi her limbs and complexion of her body 
had gained their ends, and were ever after to be con- 
cealed from the notice of the public. 

I iliall conclude this distcour^e of tlic tucker with a 
moral which I have taught upon all occasions, and 
shall still continue to inculcate into my female 
readers; namely, that nothing bestows so much 
beauty on a woman as modesty. This is a maxim 
laid down by Ovid himself| the greatest master in the 
art of love. He observes upon it, that Veims pleases 
most when she appears (icmi^TtHlucta) in a figure with- 
drawing herself inini the eye of the beholder. It i» 
vt-ry prol)al)lc he had in his thoughts the statue which 
we sw in the ^tnus tin Medici^ wlicre she is repre- 
sented in sue!) n shy retiring posture, and covers her 
boboni with one of her hands. In short, mcxlesty 
pivea the maid greater beauty than even the bloom oif' 
youih ; it bestows on the wife the dignity of a matrmv 
and reinstates the widow in her virginity. 



ADKKLIA^ IIKAIIT, A VISION. No. 106. 

Sill, 

YoiJK two kinsmen and predecessors, of immortal 
nicinory, were very famous for their dreams and visions, 
and, contrary to all other authors, never pleased their 
readers more than when they were nodding. Now it 
18 obftcrvccl, that the rtccond-sight generally runs in the 
bluod; and, sir, \vc arc in hopes that you yourself, like 

the 
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the rest of your family, may at length prove a dreamer 
of dreams, and a seer of visions. In the mean whil^ 
I beg leave to make you a present of a dreajn, which 
may serve to lull your readers till such time a& you 
yourself shall think fit to gratify the public with any 
of your nocturnal discoveries. 

You must understand, sir, I had yesterday been 
reading and ruminating upon that passage where Mo* 
mus is said to have found fault with the make of a man, 
because he had not a window in his breast. The mo- 
ral of this $tory is very obvious, and means no more 
than that the heart of man is so full of wiles and arti- 
fices, treachery and deceit, that there is no guessing 
at what he is from his speeches and outward appear- 
ances. I was immediately reflecting how happy each 
of the sexes would be, if there was a window in the 
breast of every one that makes or receives love. What 
protestatioas and perjuries would be saved on the 
one side, what hypocrisy and dissimulation on the 
other ! I am myself very far gone in this passion for 
Aurelia, a woman of an unsearchable heart, I would 
give the world to know the secrets of it, and particularly 
whether I am really in her good graces, or, if not, who 
is the happy person. 

I fell asleep in this agreeable reverie, when on a sud- 
den methought Aurelia lay by my side. I was placed 
by her in the posture of Milton's i\dam, and ^ with 
looks of cordial love hung over her cnamour'd.' As I 
cast my eye upon her bosom, it appeared to be all of 
cr)»8tal, and so wonderfully transparent that I saw 
tivery thought in her heart. The first images I disco- 
vered in it were fans, silks, ribbons, laces, and many 
other gewgaws, which lay so thick together that the 
>^'hole heart was nothing else but a toy-shop* These 
T 3 all 
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all faded away and vanished ; uhen immediately Idil* 
ccriicd a long train of coaelu-s and nix, ecjuipagrH and 
liveries, that ran thronj^ii the heart one afh r another in 
a very great hurry for ahove h.ilf an he Mir logeihcrt 
After this, looking very attentively, I olwrved the 
whole hpace to lie tilled with a hand of eardn, in which 
I could Me dihtinetly three ni.itadors. There then fol- 
lowed a fluid: suceeMsion of iliflerent Hcene*. A pl*y» 
house, a ehnreh, a rourt, a pu|)|)et-Khow, rorie up one 
alter another, till a\ hist they all of them gave plaec to 
a pair r)f n(!w shoes, which kept footing in the heart 
for a whole hour. These Wi-re driven off at lai*t 
hy a lap-doir, who was sueeeeded hy a guinea pig, 
a squirrel and a monkey. I myself, to my no 
small joy, hrought up the rear of these worthy favour- 
ites. I was ravished at heing so happily poMcd, and 
in full possession of the heart : hut, ag I Haw ilie 
little figure of myself simpering and mightily pleaned 
with its situation, on a sudden the luart metiiought 
gave a sigh, in whieh, as I found afterwardH, my 
little representative vanished; for upon applying 
my eye I found my place taken up hy an ill-hrcd, 
awkward puppy, with a money-hag under each arm. 
This gentlen)au, however, did not keep liirt station 
long hefore he yielded it up to a wight aH disagree- 
ahle as himself, with a while stick in his haiuK 
These three last figures re|)resented to me in a lively 
manner the conflicts in Aurelia'8 heart between 
love, avarice and ainhitioii. Tor we jostled one an- 
other out hy turns, and disputed the post for a great 
while. Hut at last, to my unspeiikahle natibfaction, I 
Haw myself entintly settled in it. 1 wa» ho transported 
with my sucrcess, that ! could not forliear hugging 
niy dear piece of crystal; when to my unspcflJcable 

niortificatioo 
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mortification I awaked, and found my mistress itieta- 
aorpbosed into a pillow. 

This is not the first time I have been thus disap- 
pointed. 

venerable Nestor, if you have any skill in 
drefflns, let me know whether I have the same place in 
the real heart that I had in the visionary one : to tell 
you truly, I am perplexed to death between hope and 
fear. I was very sanguine till eleven o'clock this 
morning, when I overheard an unlucky old woman 
telling her neighbour that dreams always^ went by con- 
traries. I did not indeed before much like the crystal 
heart, remembering that confounded simile in Valenti- 
nian, of a maid as cold as crystal never to be thawed. 
Besides, I verily believe, if I had slept a little longer, that 
awkward whelp with his money-bags would certainly 
have made his second entrance. If you can tell the 
fair one^s mind, it will be no small proof of your art, 
for I dare say it is more than she herself can do. Every 
sentence she speaks is a riddle : all that I can be certain 
of isj that I am 

Her and your humble servant, 

PETER PUZZLB* 



ON FLYING. No. 112* 



The philosophers of king Charles his reign were bu- 
sy in finding out the art of flying. The famous bishop 
Wilkins was so confident of success in it, that he says 
he does not question but in the next age it will be as 
usual to hear a man call for his wings when he is going 
a journey, as it is now to call for his boots. The hu- 
mour so prevailed among the virtuosos of this reign, 
T 4 that 
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ikal thty wert actually vnukinu; partiea to go up to lh« 
mrxHi togcthcTt and wen* more put to it in thctff 
thnughta how to meet with accoiiiino4atic>iia by the 
uray, than how to grt thithrr. Kvrry otut kiiuwa tiM 
•tory of the* great laciyt who at thr maw time, waa huild- 
ing caatlcain the air for their rcccptioiit i alwayaleavo 
•tich trite <|uotationi In my rtsuicr'n |>rivate recoilectioni 
For which rraaon alaii 1 Mhall forlniar (txtractitig out of 
auttiort aavrral itiMiaii(:e» of partinilar iMsraoni who 
haw arrivml at Homc |>rri'oc:ti(m in thi» art^ artel exhibit* 
rd ipcriinena of it before imdtitudeM of iKrholdcra, In* 
ftiradof thiiif I shall prtHent my reader with the follow* 
ing letter frrmi an artist who is now taken up with 
this invention, and coneeals his true name under thai 
of D«dalus« 

* Mr IrotiHidCf 
* Knowing that you are a great enrouragor of in* 
gcnuityi I think fit to ac(|iiaint you that I have maile a 
i'onsideralilc progress in the art of (lying. I flutter 
about my room two or tlirc-e liours in a momingy and 
when my wings are on can go above a humlred yards 
tit a hop, step and jump. I can lly alreaily as well as 
a turkey-coek, ami improve crvcry day. If I proceed 
as I have beguui I intend to give the world a proof of 
my proficiency in this art. ll\Hn\ the next public 
thanksgiving-day it is my design to sit astride the dra* 
got! upon iiow Hteeplcy from wheneei after the first 
diseharge of the Tower ^um, I intend to mount into 
the air, fly over Heet-strtet, and pitch upon the may. 
pole in the Strand. From thrnce by a gradual deseent 
i shall nake the best of my way for St. Jameses park» 
and light u(x;n the ground near Kosamond'l pond, 
This I doubt not will convince the world that [ an» no 
I pretender ( 
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pretender ; but before I set Qut> I aliall desire to have a 
patcat for making of wings, and that none shall pre- 
sume to fly, under pain of death, with wings of any 
other man^s making. I intend to work for the court 
wysdf, and will have journeymen under me to fur- 
mb the rest of the nation • I likewise desire that I 
may have the sole teaching of persons of quality, iu 
which I shall spare neither time nor pains till I havi^ 
made them as expert as myself. I will fly with the 
women upon my back for the first fortnight.- I shall 
J^pcar at the next masquerade dressed up in u>y fea- 
thers and plumage like an Indian prince, th^t the qua- 
lity may aoc how pretty they will look in their travelling 
habits. You know, sir, there is an unaccountable pre- 
judice to projectors of all kinds; for which reason, 
when I talk of practising to fly, silly people think me 
an owl for my pains : but, sir, you know better things, 
I need not enumerate to you the benefits which will 
accrue to the public from this invention, as how the 
roads of England will be saved when we travel through 
these new high- ways, and how all family-accountsi 
will be lessened in the article of coaches and horses. I 
need not mention posts and packet-boats, with many 
other conveniencies of life, which will be supplied thi^ 
way. In short, sir, when mankind are in possession 
of this art, they will be able to do more business in 
threescore and ten years than they could do in a thou-* 
sand by the methods now in use. I therefore recom-» 
mend myself and art to your patronage, and am 

* Your most humble servant.* 

I have fully considered the project of these our mo- 
dern dsedalists, and am resolved so far to discourage it 
as to prevent any persorx from flying in my time. It 

would 
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uould fill the world with innumrrayc immoralities, 
flii»l {rive jiMch orr:!-;i;)nfi for iiitri^nK!» as people cafinot 
in«(t v/ith who hi'.v nothing' but Icl's to carry them. 
^'nu «hon!J h.'tvi n coupli' of lovcrn make a niidniirht 
A^«i^'n;it:(/n upon the top ot the Mnntimr'ntyand see the 
r':p'»!i of* St. I*.iiil'» covered with both sexes like the 
i »;lr.i(|f' rf n pij^-^'on -house. Nothing would be more 
rnrpirnt than to sec a l)eau flyine in at a rarrct window, 
or a [ralliiiit |.n\ in^r ehaee to \m mistreiH like a hawk 
after a h\\:. 'Dure would be no walking in a shady 
r/oo:l without ^priivrin^; a eovcy of toa^^t:*. The poor 
hu-:):<iid <viuld not dream whiit waH doing over hij» 
h»'i(l : if h" W( re jc.ilous indeed, he might clip hiii wife't 
winiM; but what would this iiv.nil when there were 
fi^M k** of \%Iior« -nri-tt-r** pf rjKiually havering over hi* 
hou-i*' r Vv'lial eoii^rrn v.oi;!(! tl;e father of a family be 
in all the time hin d.'ujrlit'.T w.is ujvm the wing! Every 
|.( ir'^ift mii<i( liav( :in old woniHii fiylii^ at her heels. 
f;i :lir)rt, thf whclir air v»onld be full of this kind of 
vii'fcrf ;is tlie I'n nch call it. I do allow, with my cor- 
rvp^nident, that there would be inueh more business 
done than there is at prenent. However, should he ap- 
ply for Hiirh a p;<tent a** he fipeak:* of, I qncHtion not 
but there would Ik* more petitions out of the city 
;.":ii:iyt it, tlian ever yet ;ippi!{ired a^aui^t any other 
i.jon'jp^'ly v.'li;;t.*r><wr. Kvrry iriule-;nian that cannot 
l*";i iii^ V. :i'. a v.'t.vh ro»:I(l kvep \v:r a pair of winjr?, 
?•»•! »!i''i< I- no (I'/ubt but >ii'* would be every morning 
cin 1 f .mi-!': takin:"; tjicjiir with tbcin. 

I }»;ivc here only con-id'Tcd ibf ill consequences of 
ibis invention in the iriflu'.nrc s it would have f;n love 
wlf; ir.-. [ liave many more objcrtion.-J to make on 
ofIi<r iicfr'MTitH; but llies'- I sliall defer publishing till 
J ^' ( my fiieiul astride the cirajrou. 

inoM 
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TROM STRADA'S PROLUSIONS. PAPER I. No. 1J5, 

The greatest critics among the antients are those 
who have the most excelled iu all other kinds of com- 
position^ and have shown the height of good writing 
even in the precepts which they have given for it. 

Among the moderns likewise no critic has ever 
pleased^ or been looked upon as authentic^ who did 
not show by his practice that he was a master of tU^ 
theory. I have now one before me, who, after hav- 
ing given many proofs of his performances both in 
poetry and prose, obliged the world with several cri- 
tical works. The author I mean is Strada. His pro- 
lusion on the style of the most famous among the an- 
ticnt Latin poets who are extant, and have written 
in epic verse, is one of the most entertaining as well 
as the most just pieces of criticism that I have ever 
read. I shall make the plan of it the subject of this 
day's paper. 

It is commonly known that pope Leo the tenth 
was a great patron of learning, and used to be pre- 
sent at the performances, conversations and disputes 
of all the most polite writers of his time. Upon this 
bottom Strada founds the following narrative : — ^Whcu 
this pope was at his villa, that stood upon an emi- 
nence on the banks of the Tiber, the poets contrived 
the following pageant or machine for his entertain- 
ment. They made a huge floating mountain, that 
was split at the top in imitation of Parnassus. ITierc 
were several marks on it that distinguished it for the 
habitation of heroic poets. Of all the muses Calliope 
only made her appearance. It was covered up and 
Jown with groves of laurel. Pegasus appeared hang- 
ing 
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ing o(f (111- hidi* ()(' a nxk, with a fountain ruiinmg 
Ironi \m hvrl. Thin floAting PAriiaKfUH I'ril down tin: 
riviT to tlic Kound of truni|)(MM, nnd in a kind of 
epic nicasuir; (or it wam rowed Ibrwanl by h\% Intgr 
wheels, three on each nlde, that hy iheir eonHtaiit 
motion earricil on the inneiiine till it arrived iM't'ore 
the |w»pe*s villa. 

The n |)reHi'ntatives of the antient jwetn were din- 
posed in KtationK suitalde to their rei«|H*etive eh anirtcn. 
SlatiuB waH posted on tlie hi^heHtofthe two unmtnitH, 
wliich waN Fashioned in lite form of a precipiec, and 
hung over the rest of the mountain in a dreadful man* 
ner, Po that people regarded liini with the Name termr 
and curiosity as they look upon the daring ropc-dimccr 
whom they exjHTt to fall every moment. 

(Maudian was seated on the other Huty^mit, whieh 
was lower, nnd at the snnie time more smooth and 
e\en titan the fornu-r. It wa*( oY)Mer\ed likewise to l>e 
more barren, and to pro<lu('e, on some apots of it, 
plants that arc unknown to Italy, and stieU as the 
f;ardencrs call exolies. 

T-ucreliuH was very busy ahotit the nmtH of the 
mountain, beint*; wholly intent upon the motion and 
management of the machine, whieh was under his 
conduct, and was indeed of his invention. IJc was 
bonictimcs so cnjratred among the whvcis, and covered 
uitii machinery, that not above half \\\v |)oet ajipearcd 
to the spectators; though :it other times, by the work- 
ing of tlu: cn^'incs, he w.im raised u|) and bc(*anic as 
conspicuous as any of the brotiierhood. 

Ovid did not sctilc in any particidar place, but 
ran^red ovc r all I'arnassus with great nimbleness and 
lictivity. i'ut, as he did not much ciuc for the. toil and 
nains that were recpiisitc to climb the upixir part of 

the 
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t ihe hill, he was generally roving about the bottom 
of it. 

But there was none who was placed in a more emi- 
nent station, and had a greater prospect under him^ 
than Lucan. He vaulted upon Pegasus with all the 
heat and intrepidity of youth, and seemed desirous of 
mounting into the clouds upon the back of him. Butj 
a the hinder feet of the horse stuck to the mountain 
while the body reared up in the air, the poet with great 
difficulty kept himself from sliding off his back, inso- 
f much that the people often gave him forgone, and cried 
out, every now and then, that he was tumbling. 

Virgil, with great modesty in his looks, was seated 
by Calliope in the midst of a plantation of laurels^ 
which grew thick about him and almost covered htm 
with their shade. He would not perhaps have been 
seen m this retirement, but that it was impossible 
to look upon Calliope without seeing Virgil at the 
same time. 

This poetical masquerade was no sooner arrived 
before the pope's villa, but they received an invitation 
to land ; which they did accordingly. The hall pre- 
pared for their reception was filled with an audience 
of the greatest eminence tor quality and politeness. 
Hie poets took their places, and repeated each of them 
a poem written in the style and spirit of those immor- 
tal authors whom they represented. The subject of 
these several poems, with the judgment passed upon 
each of them, may be an agreeable entertainment for 
another day's paper. 



Pl^OM 
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rnoM strada's pi:oi.t'sio\s. papier ii. No. Ug. 

Tm.RK i*; nothintr whirh niorr nhows the want oj 
ta<(tc and ci'tM*! rnntt nt in a writer^ than the decrying 
of any a'.ithor in ^'."cjss, especially of an author who 
has hicn the admiration of multitudcity and that too 
in scviral ages of the world. ThiiJ, however, is the 
g(*jural practice of all illiterate and undifttinguishing 
critics. BiCaiise IIom«T and Virgil and Sophoclei 
have Incn com mended hy the learned of all timeif 
cvi-ry .scribbler, wiio has no relish of their bcautieff 
givc."> hinnelf an air of rapture when he speaks of 
them, but, as he praises these he knows notwhyy 
there are others whom he depreciates with the same 
vehemence and upon the same account. We mayNC 
after what a different manner Strada proceeds in hit 
judgment on the I^tin poets ; for I intend to publiAj 
in tliis paper, a continuation of that prolusion which 
was the subject of the last Thursday. I shall there- 
fore give my reader a short account, in prose, of evcrj 
poem which was produced in the learned asscmbi] 
there described; and if he is thoroughly conversant if 
the works of those ant lent authors, he will see will 
how murh jud^jnicnt every subject is adapted to th< 
p')et wlio makes use of it, and with h vvv nmeh dell 
cjiey every parli-ular poet's way of writing is charac 
tcrized in fhe censure that is passed upon it. Lucao' 
representative was the first wiio recited before tha 
august assembly. As Lucan was a Spaniard, his poet] 
does honour to that nation, which at the same tim 
ni ikes the romantic l)nivery in the hero of it mor 
probable. 

Alphonsowas the governor of a town in vested by tti 
Moors. During the blockade they made his only so 

the 
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their prisoner ; w hom they brought before the walls, 
and exposed to his. father's sight, threatening to put 
him to death if he did not immediately give up the 
town. The . father tells them, if he had a hundred 
sons he would rather see them all perish than do an ill 
action, or betray his country. ^ But (says he) if you 
take a pleasure in destroying the innocent, you may 
do it if you please: behold a sword for your pur- 
pose.' Upon which he threw his sword from the wall, 
returned to his palace, and was able, at such a junc- 
ture, to sit down to the repast which was prepared 
for him. He was soon raised by the shouts of the 
enemy and the cries of the besieged. U{)on returning 
again to the walls, he saw his son lying in the pangs 
of death ; but far from betraying any weakness at such 
a spectacle, he upbraids his friends for their sorrow, 
jind returns to finish his repast. 

Upon the recital of this story, which is exquisitely 
drawn up in Lucan's spirit and language, the wliole 
assembly declared their opinion of Lucan in a con- 
fused nmmmr. The poem was praised or censured 
according to the prejudices which eveiy one had con- 
ceived in favour or disadvantage of the author. These 
were so very great, that some had placed him in their 
opinions above the higlicst, and others beneath the. 
lowest, of the Latin poets. Most of ihcm however 
agreed that Lucan's genius was wondcrhilly great, 
but at the same time too haugluy and headstrong to 
be governed by art; and that his style was, like his 
genius, learned, bold and lively, but withal too tra- 
gical and blustering; in a word, that he chose rather 
a great than a just reputation : to which they added, 
that he was the first of the Latin poets who deviated 
from the puritv of the Roman language. 

The 



Thr r»-pf^5^n'Afivf /»f f/irrrtm* foW fh^ jitu^ 
fli/iJ fli^y «fi'MiM csoofi |)r ^r-nHiMr of thft rfiffi 
li'fw*Mi A p'Hf whr» wa* ii rijiMvr of Hfjjnr.f 
ffr/injTT wh/» hn'l >>#'rfi ;i/|f)(ytrr| into if: ftffer 1 
lif Mifrp'/I tf|>^>fi liift «ifl/;rrt, tvhi^h f ftnA €xh 
in my \\AUt\ in A <{)fr irtafion of one of my p 

.'Ifri/I^, in fhr p^r«ori of f,furrti!H, jfivm ii 

rotifil of A rhiffi'fioil rorrr«{»omlrn^r )>rfwcitn 

fnriifl^ l»V Ihr h«'lp of 4 (rrf;iiri load-Monr, tt^hid 

KM' li ,1 virtiff in it, tlrif if it fnxuUal two ft^vifal 

illr-:, wIm n onr of fhr uvnWv^ n-t tonrhni inafi 

Inovf , thr fithrr* thontffi af ucvrr «o grr.it a rfif(t 

niovrrl ,it Ihr «nfnr time ;itwl in thr Mrnr ffflU 

Itv tilU III thflf thr tivo frirndn, linnj; tadi r>f i 

p'K^rii^crl r»f onr of thr^r nrr/llM, iiM/h' a kill 

ch««Upliitr, ifm<-rihinfr it with thr foiir-Anil-twmf] 

fm, in tlir »'inir Wtuiirr n* thr \utufn <if thr Ai» 

ni.'irkr«l upon thr onliiMry «h}il-|>lrttr. 'Iliry 

fixrd one ol thr i\'*'Mia f»n r;M h /if thr<«r pl,it< 

•iirh fl iii;nir)rr th;it it cfiiiM rnovr fonfid without 

pi'iliiii'tit, «;o ft« to tfMK h »inv of tfir four*ftn(l-fW 

h'ttfr^. I'pon tfirir qrp.initinjr Troin onr anothrr 

ih-^tjint f oniitrir-?, thry iitrrrni t(» withdraw thrm«( 

(pinrtii,dlv into thrir ( lo^'t^ at n vvtMun h<Mir of 

drtV# »nid to ronvrrsr with on'' aiiotlirr hy nir;ni«» of 

thrir invriitif»n. Afcordin|dy, whrn thry wrrr « 

hnflflrrd inihs tiKuiidrr, ra* h of thrtn ^Intt him^rl 

in h\f* r lonrt at thr tinir ap|iointcd, and iininodft 

<MMt hi^ ryr upon hi** <hal pKitr. (f hr liad ft tiitfi 

writr any thing to hii* Irirnd, hr dirrrtrd hin no 

to rvrry h-ttrr that fornird ihr word:^ whirh he 

orra.olfHi for« tnakitig n littlr patiHr at. thr rtifl ofn 

ivord or srntr.nrr, to t\vn\i\ ronfunion. Iliu friond, 



laaii while, saw his own sympathetic needle 
igof itself to every letter which that of his cor- 
ident pointed at: by this meaiis they talked to- 
• across a whole continent, and conveyed their 
bts to one another in an instant over cities or 
tains> seas or deserts^ 

! whole audience were pleased with the artifice 
poet who represented LuGretius> observing very 
7w he had laid asleep their attention to the sim-* 
of his style in some verses, and to the want of 
ny in others, by fixing their minds to the novelty 
subject, and to the experiment which he related* 
•ut such an artifice they were of opinion that no- 
«^ould have sounded more harsh than Lucretius'sji 
. and numbers. But it was plain that the more 
I part of the assembly were quite of another 
These allowed that it was peculiar to Lucretius, 
Jl other poets, to be always doing or teaching 
ing that no other style was so proper to teach inj, 
a greater pleasure to those who had a true relish 
Roman tongue. They added further, that if Lu- 
had not been embarrassed with the difficulty of 
Iter, arid a little led away by an affectation of 
;y, there could not have been any thing more 
than his poem. 

ilan succeeded Lucretius, having chosen for 
ect the famous contest between the Nightin- 
1 the Lutanist, which every one is acquainted 
specially since Mr. Philips has so finely im- 
that hint in one of his Pastorals, 
ad no sooner finished but the assembly rung 
:lamations made in his praise. His first beauty, 
very one owned, was the great clearness and 
III. u perspicuity 
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pi-r^(fi{'.iiity VfUich npfican d in the plan of bii pocflk 
Oihrrs wcicwiindt-rfully ciiarmcd with the snrMiolhlMH 
ni hi> vcr>(%;ii»(l the (lowing oFhi« ntiiiiberA| in which 
thfTc were* none of iIio>c dinions and cuttings -off 10 
irviixK nt Ml till! ^ink* *»f oMpt poctn. There were ic* 
vcrrJ } ')'.'.'■.' r of :i rn'»ir r^tiiicd judgment, wboridi* 
r!ilH th:!* '.' f i-i'>Mof fin i;'ii pliraitcf with wliichhebad 
rorrupu I J hii- I^Liii) loii^iK 9 and fcpokc with contempt 
of till. I'liinliiiily ot his iiuinlKTH, that cloyed aod !»• 
tiati'd thi-car fi.r ua.it oi variety: to which they like* 
wih( a(i(li:d a IVcqiirnt and iindc<UiOnablc aUccUlioa U" 
ap[icariiie; sonorous and Hubliine* 



inftNf hrn.\u\N i uollmoss. paper hi. No. 122. 

That I may |r<t oiif of dibt with the pnhlic asfart 
t<i I can, I Alinll h"r(! give them the remaining part of 
Etrada'.n rritiri^ni on the I^ilin heroic poetii, Mf 
rcac!t:rs may sec the whtAv. work in the three papers 
numhcrcd 113, 1 1(), \M. l*hoHC who arc accpiainted 
with thr authors thcinwlvoH raiinot but be pleased 
to sre thrm so justly n-prcHcnlwlj and as for those 
who have never peruKcd tin: originals^ they may foni> 
a judgment of th^ni from sueh accurate and enter- 
taining e.opivu. The whole piece will uliow at Iea5* 
how a man of (i^rnius (.iixl none clue should call hini'^ 
self a eritie) can make the drietit art a pleasing amus^^ 
mcnt. 

Tlif! Scfji/rl fj' Stradu's rroluuon. 

Tiie f)oet who prrxouattd Ovid gives an accounts* 
(h^ ilirytu-m;i<rnct^ i>r the loadstone^ which attrsc*^ 
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Jtjld> ftftfef the same hiartner as the common loadstone 
tttrtcts iron- The author, that he might express 
Ovid's way df thinking, derives this virtue to the 
thiyso-maghet from a poetical metamorphosis. 

As I wias sitting by a well, says he, when I was a 
boy, my ring dropped into it, when immediately nfy 
fiither fastening a certain stone to the end of a line 
tel it down into the well . It no sooner touched the sur- 
face of the water, but the ring leaped up from the bot- 
tbm, and clung to it in such a manner that he drew 
it out like a fish. My father, seeing me wonder at the 
Experiment, gave ilie the following account of it:-^ 
When Deucalion and Pyrrha went about the world to 
repair mankind by throwing stones over their heads, 
the men who rose from them differed in their inclina- 
tions according to the places on which the stones fell. 
Those which fell in tht; fields became ploughmen and 
shepherds. Those which fell into the water produced 
sailors and fishermen. Those that fell among the 
Woods and forests gave birth to htintsmfen. Among 
the rest there were several that fell upon mountains 
that had mines of gold and silver in them. This last 
race of men immediately betook themselves to tHe 
search of these precious metals ; but Nature, being dis- 
pleased to see herself rdnsacked, withdrew these h^r 
treasures towards the centre of the earth. The avarice 
of man however persisted in its former pursuits, and 
ransacked her inmost bowels in quest of the riches 
which they contained. Nature, seeing herself thus 
plundered by a swarm of ifiiners, was so highly in- 
censed, that she shook ih^ whole place with art earth- 
quake, and buried the riifen under their own work*. 
The Stygian flames, which lay i» the hcighboniheod 
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«f tVie iffy ir.-.TK^, hr>.<^ <»i M ihei 
frrjki fA;r, :..r->r «?» i-j« «r«^ mtt* of 
lirr.l* i'.r. fjir:>., t. . :r,^\ n.rr haniened ind 
•r.:A ^i.-^r.^. Tr.<: r....vir. ;v -j^.^h i*wii micre dd^ 

in *«j;:oh of g-I^! Kfs'Aii^c chnK>*inacTietip if 
keep thcr foMi.cr «v^^cc in their pmcnl tutc 
tnfactinn. 

Ov:(i hail no jkw>r.fr c*^n oifr ^pcaking^ I 

A.<i»^mbly pronounced their opinions of him* I 

were «o ukcn with h\% cx<v way of writings ai 

so formed their ta^te^ upon it, that they had no 

for any coRipu!%-iion which wm not framed i 

Ovidiaii ni&nntT. A great many, however, w 

a contrary opinioni till at length it was deter 

by a plurality of voices, that Ovid highly desen 

name of a witty man, hut that his langxiage wi 

gar and triviali and uf the nature of those 

which C08I no labour in the invention, but are 

found out to a man's hand. In the la^t place, it 

agreed that the grtMtest objection which lay a 

Ovid, both as to his life and writings, was hit I: 

too much wit, and that he would have succeede 

ter in both had he rather checked than indulg 

StatlviM stood up next with a swelling and ha 

air, and made the following story the subject ( 

p(if' ni : — 

A (Jcrman and a Portuguese, when Vicnni 
besieged, having had frctjucnt contcHts of ri* 
were preparing for a single duel, when on a li 
the walU were attacked by the enemy. Upoi 
both the German and Portuguese consented to f 
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Set thdr private resentments to the public, and to see 
wfco could signalize himself most upon the common 
fee. Each of them did wonders in repelling the ene- 
my-from different parts of the wall. The German 
was at length engaged amidst a whole army of Turks, 
till his left arm that held the shield was unfortunately 
lopped off, and he himself so stunned with a blow he 
had received that he fell down as dead. The Portu- 
guese, seeing the condition of his rival, very gene* 
n)usly flew to his succour, dispersed the multitude 
that were gathered about him, and fought over him as 
he lay upon the ground. In the mean while the Ger- 
nian recovered from his trance, and rose up to the 
assistance of the Portuguese, who a little after had 
Ws right arm, which held his sword, cut off by the 
blow of a sabr^. He would have lost his life at the 
same time by a spear which was aimed at his back, 
l^ad not the German slain the person who was aiming 
a.t him. These two competitors for fame, having re- 
ceived such mutual obligations, now fought in con- 
junction, and, as the one was only able to manage the 
Sword and the other a shield, made up but one war- 
rior betwixt them. The Portuguese covered the German 
^^hile the German dealt destruction among the enemy, 
Atlenoth finding themselves faijit with loss of blood, 
*nd resolving to perish nobly, they advanced to the 
'^^ost shattered part of the wall, and threw themselves 
down, with a huge fragment of it, upon the head of 
^^e besiegers. 

When Statius ceased, the old factions immediately 
^J^ke out concerning his manner of writings. Some 
S*ve him very loud acclamations, such as he had re- 
ceived in his lifetime, declaring him the only ma;i 
u 3 who 
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who had wriitcn in a Ayl* wliirh was truly heroical, 
aiid that he wiw ahovc :i11 others in his hinic. as well u 
in his dicliuii. Oihcrs ( c n>uriul liim as one who went 
beyond all hniiiuls in his imatics and cxprcwiom^ 
laughin<; at ihc crihliy of his eonc rptlcmg, the rum- 
bling otitis nunihcrs, and tlu' drradi'ifl pomp and bom- 
bast of hii (X{) a scions. There were, howiwer, a few 
select judges who moderated hetwccn both thetfc cx- 
trcmeS) and pronounced upon StatiuSi that there ap- 
pc.irrd in his 8tylc uuu h poetical heat and fin's but 
withal Ko nnirh smoke n< sullied the brightness of it. 
That there was a majesty in his verse, hut that it was 
the majesty rather of a tyrant than of a king. That 
he was often towering among the eloud^i but often 
iDct with the fate of Icarus. In a word^ that Statiuft 
was among the poets what Alex^uider the Great is 
among heroes^ — a man of great virtues and of great 
faults. 

Virgil was the last of the anticnt poets who pn)- 
duccd himself upon this occasion. His subject was 
the story of Theutilla, which heing so near that of 
Judith in all its circumhtunees, and at the same time 
translated by a very in|^enious gentleman in one of 
Mr. Dryden's miscellanies, I shall here give no further. 
x^:eount of it. When he had done, the whole ag* 
8cml)ly declared the works of ihir; great |K}ct a subject 
rather for their admiration than for their applause; and 
that if any thing was wanting in Virgil's poetry it was 
to be ahcribcd to a deficiency in the art itself^ and not 
in the genius of this grciit man. There were, how- 
ever, borne envious nuirmnrs and detractions heard 
among the crowd, as if there were very frequently 
vr.rscs in him which flai'^ijcd or wanted tpirit, and 

werr. 
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ifteik^ td bt looked upon as faultkss thstn bcau- 
tffi^t But the^e injudicious censures were beard witb 
i g^iaral kdlgt^tioti. 

I tiiecid not ob6isrve to my learned reader^ that thc^ 
fer^efeig 8*ory of the German and Portuguese is al- 
tt09t the same in? every particular with that of the 
two rival soldiers in Cafcsar's CommentaTies. This pro*^ 
fusion ends^ with the performance of an Italia;il poety 
fell of those little witticisms and conceits which have 
infected the greatest part of modem poetry. 



ON RELXGIOUS FEAlt. No. 117. 

Looking over the late edition of monsieur Boileau's 
works, I was very much pleased with the article whidh 
he has added to his notes on the translation of Lon- 
ginus. He there tells us, that the sublime in writing 
rises: either from the nobleness of the thought, the 
magnificence of the words, or the harmonious and 
lively turn of the phrase, and that the perfect sublime 
arises from all these three in conjunction together. 
He produces an instance of this perfect sublime in 
four verses from the Athaliah of monsieur Racine. 
When Abner, one of the chief officers of the court, re- 
presents !o Joad, the high-priest, that the queen was 
incensed against him, the high-priest, not in the 
least terrified at the news, returns this answer: 

deliii qui met unfrein a lafureur desflbts 
Sgait aussi dez rnubam arrUcr les complots. 
SoumJs avec respect a sa n/oh?ite sainte, 
Je crains Dieu^ cber Abner ^ et rCaip^irU daufrecrainte, 
U 4 'He 
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* Hr who riilcrth ilif. r^tfintr of the Ma knows iIm^ 
how to chrrk tfu: rlni^niH oi ilie tiiijj^odly. I ftubnifc 
ni)H('lt with rcvcrr-iir'- to hi-v h'«lv will. (J AbncTy I 
fi:ar my (lod, and F h .ir none hiil liiiii.' Such atbougbl 
{(ivr^ no Ictif a mjoIiriiIv to lniiii.in nature than it 
doc» to ^oorl writing'. 1 fni icIiiMoui fear, when it i» 
produced liy juit a|ipn-hc.i'i(iii;i of a divine powtr^ 
naturally ovf-rlookft all huiiinn {i;r(:atnr'«ii tliat ttandf 
in coiii|)rtition with it, :uiri c /.tiriguifthrti crrry other 
tt.rTfir th'it can urttj" itvlt in (he hceirt of man: it 
\cMv.iiu and contrartn the figun. of the most exaltfd 
pfrvin; it disarms th*! tyrant and exmitioncr; and 
represents to t,ur mindKth<'- ino**! enra^^cd and the moit 
powrrful ah aitogr-.tliirr harnilr;4ii and impotent. 

Thrtrc In 'no tiur: fortitnd^ which ix not founded 
upon this fear, a» thirrr* in no othfr principle of PO 
•irtth'd and fixf-d a naturt. iUmrii^r lliat growi from 
roriNtitution vrry often forhakcn a in.iii when he ha» 
ore ;nion for it ; and, wlwn it i.h only a kind «»f infttinet 
in thr: eoul, hrrakH out upon all ocranion^i without 
judj^nicnt or HiHcretion. That couraj^r, which pro- 
ci'vAn from thft MniHr of our duty, and from the fear of 
oflV-nding him tiiai uukU' um, art<i always in an uni- 
form manner, atid a':f'ordiri;' to thr di'itales of right 
rf;v.f/n, 

Wliatean the man f«rar, who takes care in all hi» 
artioiiH to plea He a hfin^^ that in omnipotent ? a hcing 
wlio in .ihle to rrukh all lii:4 arlver«'arieH? a heing that 
i-an divert any ini.ifortim'- from ht falling him, or turn 
any Hueh minfiorture to hi» advantage? The persrja 
who live^ with tliiH roiiHtant. and h.ihitiial rei/ard Kp 
the great Hiiperirit( ndantof the world, ih indecfl sure 
that no rc^l evil can come into hi» lot. KleBiiingf nia^ 

appear 
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appear under the shape of pains^ losses^ and disap- 
pointments ; but let him have patience, and he will 
ttc them in their proper figures. Dangers may threaten 
liim ; but he may rest satisfied that they will either 
Bot reach him, or that, if they do, they will be the 
bstroQients of good to him. In short, he may look 
upon all crosses and accidents, sufferings and afHic- 
tions, as means which are made use of to bring him 
to happiness. This is even the worst of that man's con- 
dition whose niind is possessed with the habitual fear 
of which I am now speaking. But it very often hap- 
pens, that those which appear evils in our own eyes 
appear also as such to him who has human nature un- 
Jerhiscare^ in which case they are certainly averted 
from the person who has made himaeU^ by this vir- 
^e, an object of divine favour. Histories are full 
^f instances of this nature, where men of virtue have 
"^ extraordinary escapes out of such dangers as have 
^closed them, and which have seemed inevitable. 

There is no example of this kind in pagan history 
^hich more pleases me than that which is recorded in 
^'^e life of Tinioleon. This extraordinary man was 
^^^ous for referring all his successes to Providence. 
^Prnelius Nepos acquaints us that he had in his house 
^ private chapel, in which he used to pay his devotions 
^ the goddess who riepresentcd Providence among the 
'^^athens. I think no man was ever more distinguish- 
^> by the deity whom he blindly worshipped, than 
^he great person I am speaking of, in several occur- 
''^Uces of his life, but particularly in the following one 
^hich I shall relate out of Plutarch. 

Three persons had entered into a conspiracy to as- 
^Assinate Timoleon as he was offering up hiodevotion^ 

^- ■ \ 
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in a certain temple. In order to it they too 
several tftanda in the niost c-onvaiient place* fi 
purpose. A» they were waiting for an o|yporti 
put their design in execution, a stranger, havi 
served one of the conrtpiralorsy fell upon him m 
him ; upon which the other two, thinkiiig th 
had been discovered, threw themselves at Tim 
fcet and confessed the whole matter. I1iis st 
upon examination, was found to have understr 
thing of the intended assassination ; but having 
years before had a brotlur killed by the com 
whom he here put to death, and having ti 
sought in vain for an opportunity of reven 
chanced to meet the murderer in the tempi 
bad plsnted himself there for the above-mei 
purpose. Plutarch cannot forl>ear, on this oc 
speaking with a kind of rapture on the sch( 
Providence, which, in this particular, had t 
trived it that the stranrcr should, for so great a i 
time, be debarred the means of doing justice to I 
ther, till, by the same blow that revenged tlie c 
one innocent man, lit*, pnsencil the lite of ano 
For my own part, I cannot wonder that a 
Timoleon's reliirion should have his intrepid 
firnmtRS of mind, or ih it he should l)e distinj 
by such a dclivcrauet oi i liave here related. 



COURTSIIir op RIKDS. No. 125. 

Men of my age receive a greater pleasure frc 
weather than from any other sensual enjoyn 
lite. In spite of the auxiliary' bottle, or an; 



tuli hfiaity we are apt to droop under a gloomy skyt 
ind taste no luxury like a blue firmameat and sun-* 
"S^ae* I have often, in a splenetic fit> wished my-* 
sdf a dormouse during the winter^ £uad I never see 
ott^of those snug animals .wrapt up close in his fur, 
apd compactly happy in h^niseU', but I contemplate 
him with envy beneajth^ the dignity of a philosopher. 
If th|B art of flying were brought to perfection, the 
u^ that; I should make of it would be to attend the 
«un round the world, and pursue the spring through 
every sign of the zodiac. This love of warmth makes 
my heart glad at the return of the spring. How amaz- 
iag is the change in the face of nature; when the 
earth, from being bound with frost, or covered with 
Miow, begins to put forth her plants and flowers, to 
be clothed with green, diversified with ten thousand 
various dyes; and. to exhale such fresh and charming 
odours as fill every living creature with delight! 

Full of thoughts like these, I make it a rule to lose 
as little as I can of that blessed season; and accord- 
ingly rise with the sun, and wander through the fields, 
throw myself on the banks of little rivulets, or. lose 
Biyself in the woods. I spent a day or two thi;' spring 
^t a country gentleman's seat, where I feasted my 
imagination every morning with the most luxurious 
prospect I ever saw. I usually took my stand by the 
^'all of an old castle built upon a high hill.. A noble 
J'ivcr ran at the foot of it, which, after being brokei^-. 
oy aheap of mishapen stones, glided aw^^ in a clear 
stream, and, wandering through two woods on each. 
*ide of it in many windings, shone here and there at 
^ great distance through the trees. I could trace the 
Wiazes for -some miles, till my eye was led through 

two 
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two rlilgc^ of hill^i and terminated by a vast moun* 
tain in another county. 

I hope the reader will pardon me for taking hift eye 
from our pn'sent Fiihject of the spring, by this land- 
jtkip, since it is at this time of the year only that 
proHpocts excel in beauty. But, if the eye is delightedy 
tljc ear hath hkewise ilH proper entertainment. The 
music of the birds at thin time of the year hath some- 
thine; in it ko wildly sweet, as makes me less rcliih 
the mo'.t elaborate compositions of Italy. The vigour 
which the warmth of the sun pr)urs afresh into their 
veins prompts them to renew their species; and there- 
by puts the male upon wooing his mate with more 
mellow warblingSi and to swell his throat with more 
violent modulation:). It is an amusement by no means 
below the dignity of a rational soul, to observe the 
pretty creatures flying in pairs, to mark the diflercnt 
passions in their intrigues, the. curious contexture of 
their n«:sts^ and their care and tenderness of their little 
oflTsprin*!;. 

I am particularly acpialnted with a watrtail and hit 
f pouse, and made, many remarks upon the several gal- 
lantrieb he hourly used, beiore ilie coy female would 
consent to ui.ike him happy. When I saw in how 
many airy riui'> he vm i'.Teed to purstr? her; how 
sometimes she tripped l)erore him in a pretty pitty- 
pat step, and .serine seemed to re;^ard the cowering of 
his win^^s, an-'i th'» many awkward and foppinh contor- 
tions into which he put his body to do her homage^ 
it made me refleet upon my own youth, niul the ca- 
prices of the. fair but fantastic Teraminta. Often 
have I wi-lied that I im<lerstood thv language of birds, 
v.hen I have heard him e\ert an ea|?;er chuckle at her 
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ieaving himj and do not doubt but that he rautrered 
the same vows and reproaches which I often have 
vented against that unrelenting maid. 

The sight that gave me the most, a^j^faction was 
a flight vof young birds, under the conduct of the 
father, and indulgent directions and assistance of the 
dam. I took particular notice of a beau goldfinch, 
who was picking his plumes, pruning his wings, and 
with great diligence adjusting all his gaudy garniture. 
When he had equipped himself with great trimness 
and nicety, he stretched his painted neck, which 
seemed to brighten with new glowings, and strained 
his throat into jnany wild notes and natural melody. 
He theQ flew about the nest in several circles and 
windings, and invited his wife and children into open 
iir. It was very entertaining to see the trembling 
and the fluttering of the little strangers at their first 
entrance into the world, and the different care of the 
male .and female parent, so suitable to their several 
sexes. I could not take my eye quickly from so en- 
tertaining an object; nor could 1 help wishing that 
creatures of a superior rank would so manifest their 
mutual affection, and so cheerfully concur in providing 
for their offspring. 



ON THE SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE LAWS OF THE 
MATERIAL AND MORAL WORLD. No. 126. 

If we consider the whole scope of the creation that 
lies within our view, the moral arid intellectual, as 
well as the natural and corporeal, we shall perceive 

throughout 
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thrmteliout a certain cnrn»?»p')r;<!ncp of the pal 
timilitnde of oprnition rin'l unity of dcsi^, i 
plainly dciiion.^tntr tlif nninT^r to be the ww 
One infinitilj^ good nnd \vi(. bcinpr; and this 
«%'«teni of ihifiMnq beings h nrltutcd by law» di 
from the fv.n^. divinf jViWcr whirh ordained tho 
wliich Oic rorpon'al syM? rn i^ nph'-V!. 

l'V)iii ih'- roiiicmplst'on of th'/ f)rdrr, motion 
cohesion of natural bodies, j)lifl';«ophrr< are 
arrf^fd 'hit there i.» a iniit»jril attraction belwee 
most (ii*;tant partfi at l*Mst of \\m solar Kyitem. 
thos" l)odie« that revolv** round ihc ^un arc drav 
wuds carh otlior, and towards the Bun, by iOn 
rr^^t, i:nif';rni, and nevrr-cMsing principle* He 
\A that thr earth (.i< well a^ the other planets), \vi 
Hying off in a tnngcnt line, (*onstantly roll* abo' 
sun, and the moon a!)o!it the caith, without dc» 
licr companion in hO innny thousand ycar«. A 
t!ie larger 8y«tc:ins of th«* universe arc held tO| 
by thin canxe, bo lik<*\vi«»« the particular globes 4 
th'/ir cohenion and consistence from it. 

Now, if we carry our thoucrhls from the cor| 
to the mora! worlds we nny observe in thcfpi 
minds of men alike princi|)ic, of attraction, wV 
tJwy arc drawn togcilu-r into communities, clul 
iriilics, friendships, and all tlic various species < 
cicty. As in bodicH where the quantity 'i% the 
the attraction is strongefit between those wliic 
placed nenrest to each other, s<) is it likewise in the 
of i\\(*v\yt fi'lnifi paribus f between those which ar< 
nearly r.Iate^l, Bodies that are j)lae(d at the di 
of many tnillions of mihrs mny nevertheless ; 
and conilanlly operate on each other^ althoug 
1 



aetkMi do not show itself by an union or approach 
f(f those distant bodies^ so long as they are , with- 
hdd by the contrary forces of other bodies^ which at 
the same time attract them different W|i,yii> but would, 
on the supposed removal of all other bodies, mutually 
l^roach and unite with each other. The like holda 
with regard to the human soul, whose affection to- 
il^ardi» the individuals of the same species, who arflj 
distantly rented to it, is rendered inconspicuous by 
its more powerfiil attraction towards those who have 
a nearer relation to it. But, as those are removed, the 
tendency which before lay concealed doth gradually 
disclose itself, 

A man who has no family is more strongly attracted 
towards his friends and neighbours; and^ if absent 
from these, he naturally falls into an acquaintance 
with those of his own city or country who chance to 
be in the »ame place. Two Englishmen meeting at 
Rome, or Constantinople, soon run into a familiarity. 
And in China or Japan, Europeans would think their 
being so a good reason for their uniting in particular 
convers^e. Further, in case we suppose ourselves 
translated into Jupiter or Saturn, and there to meet 
a Chinese, or other more distant native of our own 
planet, we should look on him as a near relation, and 
readily commence a friendship with him. These are 
natural reflections, and such as may convince us that 
we are linked by an imperceptible chain to every m- 
dividual of the human race. 

The several great bodies which compose the solar 
system are kept from joining together at the common 
centre of gravity by the rectilinear motions the author 
tf iiature hath imprcsied on each of tliem^ which con- 
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currincr with the attractive principle from ihcir respec-* 
tivc orbits round the ?un, upon the ceasing of which 
motions the general law of gr.ivitation, that is now 
Ihwartedy would show itself by drawing them all into 
one mass. After the same manner, in the parallel case 
of society^ private passions and motions of the loul 
do often obstnict the operation of that benevolent 
uniting instinct implanted in human nature, which 
notwithstanding doth still exist, and will not £iil to 
show iticif when thojte obstructions are taken away^ 

The mutual gravitation of bodies cannot be ex* 
plained any other way than by resolving it into the 
inniiediate operation of (jod, who never ceas^a to 
flispose and actuate his creatures in a manner suitable 
to their respective beings. So neither can that reci* 
procal attraction in the minds of men be accounted 
for by any other cau^^e. It is not the result of edu* 
ration, law, or fashion; but is a principle originally en* 
grafted in the very first formation of the soul by the 
author of our nature. 

And as the attractive power in bodies is the most 
universal principle, which produceth innumerable ef-* 
fectSj (Cud is a key to explain the various phaenomena 
of nature, so the corresponding social appetite in hu- 
man souls is the great spring and source of moral 
actions. This rt is that inclines each individnal to an 
intercourse with his species, and models every one to 
that l>chaviour which best suits with the common 
well-being. Hence that sympathy in pur nature, 
wlicreby we feel the pains and joys of our fellow- 
creatures. Hence that prevalent love in parents to** 
wards their children, which is neither founded on the 
merit of the object, nor yet on self-interest. It ie 

this 
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this that makes us inquisitive concerning the affairs of 
distant nations, which can have no influence on our 
own. It is this that extends our care to future gene- 
rations, and excites us to acts of beneficence towards 
those who are not yet in being, and consequently from 
whom we can expect no recompense. In a word, 
hence arises that diffusive sense of humanity so un- 
accountable to the selfish man, who is untouched with 
it, and is, indeed, a sort of monster or anomalous 
production. " 

These thoughts do naturally suggest the following 
particulars : First, that as social inclinations are ab- 
solutely necessary to the well-being of the world, it is 
the duty and interest of each individual to cherish and 
improve them to the benefit of mankind ; the duty, 
because it is agreeable to the intention of the author 
of our being, who aims at the common good of his 
creatures, and, as an indication of his will, hath im- 
planted the seeds of mutual benevolence in our soulj^ 
the interest, because the good of the whole isinsepk- 
rable from that of the parts: in promoting there- 
fore the common good, every one doth at the same 
time promote his own private interest. Another ob- 
servation I shall draw from the premises is, that it 
makes a signal prpof of the divinity of the christian 
religion, that the main duty which it inculcates above 
all other is charity. Different maxims. and precepts 
have distinguished the different sects of philosophy 
and religion : our Lord's peculiar precept is, ^ Love 
thy neighbour as thyself. By this shall all men 
know that you are my disciples, if you love one 
another.' 

^OL. III. X I will 
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I will not My thAt wtiat ii a most shining proof of 
ntir religion in not often a reproach to ita profeaaors; 
but thin I think very plain, tliHt whether we regard the 
analogy of natiirci an it «i[i|MarA in the mutual attrac- 
tion or gravitations of th<: mundane ayatcmi in the 
general iranic and conaiituti'in of the human aoul^ OTp 
l.\H}|y,tn thcendrt and aptncHrtcii which arc discoverable 
ifn all partA oi the visible and mtcllcctuat world; weahall 
not doubt but the precept which iii the chartcteristtc 
of our religion came from the Author of nature. 
Some of our mo<lirn irec-thiiikcrs would indeed in- 
siiunte thcchriHtl,m mor^ils to be dcfcctivC| because 
(K«iy they) there is no mention made in the gospel of 
the virtue of hicndship. 1'hese sagacious men (if I 
jnay be allowed the une of that vulgar saying) cannot 
Mffff the wood fur ireet, I'hat a religion, whereof tlie 
tnaiii drift is to inspire its proie»sor» with the most 
noble and disinterested spirit of love, charity, and 
ibenfficciice to all mankind, or, in other words, with 
africndfthip to every individual man, should be taxed 
with the want of that very virtue, is surely a glaring 
-evidencd oi the blindness and prejudice of its adver* 
earii's. 



f COfTRT OF VKKi;s. No. l«7. 

A n agrcrahle young gentleman, that has a talent for 
poetry, and drxs me the favour to entertain me with 
his performances after my more serious studies^ read 
mc vesterday the following translation : 
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The Court of Venus, from Claudian, being Part qf tfui 
Epithalaamnm on Honorivs and Maria* 

In the fatn'd Cyprian isle a mountain stands. 

That casts a shadow into distant lands. 

In vain access by human feet is tryM, 

Its lofty brow looks down with noble pride 

On bounteous Nile, thro' seven wide channels spread, 

And sees old Proteus in his oozy bed. 

Along its sides no hoary frosts presume 

To blast the myrtle shrubs, or nip the bloom. 

The winds with caution sweep the rising flowers. 

While balmy dews descend, and vernal showVs. 

The ruling orbs no wintry horrors bring, 

Fix*d In th* indulgence of eternal spring. 

Unfading sweets in purple scenes appear. 

And genial breezes soften all the year. 

The nice, luxurious soul uncloy'd ma^ rove, ^ ' 

From pleasures still to circling plel&m hiove, > 

For endless beauty kindles endlett nRPR J 

The mountain^ when the siAnfiut once you gaby 
Falls by degrees, and sinks into a plain ; 
Where the pS,eas*d eye may flow'ry meads behold 
Enclos'd with branching ore, and hedg'd with gold; 
Or where large crops the gen*rous glebe supplies. 
And yellow harvests, unprovok*d^ arise. 
For, by mild zephyrs fann'd, the teeming soil 
Yields every grain, nor asks tbe peasant's toil. 
These were the bribes, the price of heav*nly channSf 
These Cytherea won to Vulcan's arms. 
For such a bliss he such a gift bestow'd. 
The richy th* immortal labours of a god. 

A sylvan scene, in sc^mn state di^lty'd. 
Flatters each feathered warbler with a shade; 

But 
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^ But here oo bird its painted wings cia move. 
Unless elected by the Queen of Lore, 
Kre made a member of this toncinl throng, 
t^ She hears the songster, and approTcs the song. 
The jojoos victors hop from spraj to v^rkj, 
Ths vanquished tij with moomfal notes awaj. 
Branches in branches twin*d compote the grove. 

And shoot » and spread, and bicsaom into love. 
The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat. 
And bending poplars bending poplars meet... 
The distant platanes teem to press more nigh, 
A nd to the sighing alders alden sigh. 
Blue beav'ns above them smile, and all below 
Two murmVing streams in wild meanders flow : 
This mix'd with gall, and that like honej sweet. 
But, ah! too soon th' unfriendly waters meet! 
Steep'd in these springs (if terse belief can gain) 
l*he darts of love their double powV attain : 
Hence allfinnakind a bitter sweet hare found, 
A painful p^tf^ ^^ * grateful wound. 
Along the grim^nks in bright array 
Ten thousand little loves their wings display. 
Quivers and bows their usual sport proclaim. 
Their dress, their stature, and their looks the sair.e) 
Smiling in innocence, and ever young, 
And tender as the nymphs from whom they sprung. 
Por Venus did but boast one only son, 
And rosy Cupid was that boasted one: 
He, uncontroird, through heav*n extends his swayy 
And gods and goddesses by turns obey : 
Or, if he stoops on earth, great princes bum^ 
Sicken on thrones, and wreath*d with laurels mourn. 
Th* inferior powVs o'er hearts inferior reign. 
And pierce the rural fair, or homely swain. 

Here 
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Here love's imperial pomp is spread aroundi 
Voluptuous libertyi that knows no bound. 
And sudden storms of wrath, which soon decline, 
And midnight watchings o*er the fumes of wine: 
Unartful tears, and hectic looks, that show 
With silent eloquence the lover's woe : 
Boldness unfledg'd, and to stoFn raptures new, 
Half trembling stands, and scarcely dares pursue : 
Fears that delight, and anxious doubts of joy. 
Which check our swelling hopes, but not destroy: 
And short-breath*d vows, forgot as soon as made. 
On airy pinions flutter through the glade. 
Youth, with a haughty look, and gay attire. 
And rolling eyes, that glow with soft desire. 
Shines forth exalted on a pompous seat. 
While sullen cares and wither'd age retreat. 

Now from afar the palace seems to blaze. 
And hither would extend its golden rays i 
But by reflection of the grove is seen 
The gold still vary*d by a waving green. 
For Mulciber with secret pride beheld 
How far his skill all human wit excellM ; 
And, grown uxorious> did the woirk design 
To speak the artist, and the art divine : 
Proud columns, towering high, support the fraiqe, 
That hewn from Hyacinthian quarries came. 
The beams are em'ralds, and yet scarce adorn 
The ruby walls, on which themselves are bom. 
The pavement rich with veins of agate lies. 
And steps with shining jaspers slipp'ry rise. 

Here spices in parterres promiscuous blow. 
Not from Arabia's fields more odours flow. . 
The wanton winds through groves of cassia play. 
And steal the ripen'd fragrancies away. 

X3 Here, 
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Here with iu lo«d the mild amoiniiiii bencb^ 
There ciniiMnon iii fival nwtett cooUiidii 
A rich |>erfame the rAviib'd Miiici fiUf, 
Whtic from tht weeping tree the Ulm diftilU. 

At thfN delightful l>ow'rearrivei at laat 
The Ood of love, « tediotit journey pait> 
11)en iha|>ei hie way to rearh the fronting pte» 
Doublet hie majcety, and walki in itate. 
It chanc'df upon a radiant throne reclin'd. 
Venue her golden trc^Mt did unbind: 
Proud to be tbut employ 'd, on either hand 
'i*h' Idalian eitterti rang'd in order* stand. 
Ambrosial encnce one beetowa in ehow^n^ 
And laviihly whole ttreami of nectar poun > 
With iv'ry combs another'a dext'roua care 
Or curie or opent the diahevclM hair. 
A third, industriottf, with a nicer cye^ 
Intlructt the ringteti in what form to liei 
Yet leaves some few that, not so closely preat, 
Sport in the wind, and wanton fr«m the rest* 
Sweet negligence! by artftil study wroughti 
A graceful error* and a lovely fault. 
The judgment of the glass is here unknowtif 
Here mirrors are supply^ by e^Mty stone. 
IVhere'er the goddess turns* her Image fallsi 
And a new Venus dances on the walls. 
Now while she did her spotless form surrey, 
]Meas*d with love's empire and almighty sway» 
*;he spied her son* and fir*d with eager joy 
Sprung forwards* and embrac'd the fav'ritt bojr. 
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PKIDE OF BUITH. No. 337. 

, Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, and indeed the greatest 
writers in almost every age, have exposed, with all the 
strength of wit and good sense, the vanity of a manV 
valuing himself upon his ancestors ; and endeavoured 
tc> ^how that true nobility consists in virtue, not in 
birth. With submission, however, to so many great 
authorities, I think they have pushed this matter a lit-» 
lie too far. We ought in gratitude to honour the 
posterity of those who have raised either the interest 
, or reputation of their country, and by whose labours 
we ourselves are more happy, wise, or virtuous than 
we should have been without them. Besides, natu- 
rally speaking, a man bids fairer for greatness of soul, 
who is the descendant of worthy ancestors, and has 
good blood in his veins, than one who is come of an 
Ignoble and obscure parentage. For these reasons I 
think a man of merit, who is derived from an illustri- 
ous line, is very justly to be regarded more than a man 
of equal merit who has no claim to hereditary honours; 
Nay, I think those who are indifferent in themselves, 
and have nothing else to distinguish them but the vir-i 
tues of their forefathers, are to be looked upon with a 
^g»ee of veneration even upon that account, and to be 
^ore respected than the common run of men who are 
of low and vulgar extraction. 

After having thus ascribed due honours to birth and 
parentage, I must however take notice of those who 
arrogate to themselves more honours than are due t6 
tbem on this account. The first are such who are not 
^ough sensible that vice and ignorance taint the blood, 
and that an unworthy behaviour degrades and disen-*' 
x4 nobleg 
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IK 1)1 (s a iiinii^ in tlic eye of the: world, as much as 
birtli aii'l i'ainily aLr<.rraiidizc and exalt hi in. 

The Hcoiid ai'L- tii():ie who hi'Ui:\c' a ntw man of an 
f'Icv it(rd incrit is not more to hi* honoured than an in- 
Miriiilitaiit aiul worthlss man who i» dcticciidcd frum 
.1 ionvr hni- ot patriot i and hcroi-s ; fir, in other words, 
inliold uiili coiaempi a ]K'I'm)ii who is hucli a man ai 
l!ic lii'T*! foiiiuii :* of their family was^ upon whose re- 
[>utation they vahic thtni^elves. 

Ijul I sh.ill ehiefiy apjily iny-KcIf to those whose 4ua- 
hty-^its iippi nno^t in all liieir diseourscs and hehaviour. 
All f'liipty man of a 'in at family is a ercature that if 
.scarce coiner.-il)!!-. Von pad his ancestry in liifl smilei 
in hi air, in his eyehrow. lie has indeed nothing 
Ijiit his no))i!ity to gi.e eiiip|r>ymeiit to his thoughta. 
iiank and preeedeiK y are the important pointa which 
h': i s a1 w ay s ( I i X II s- i n[^ w i thi n h i i ii ^el f . A grntlcman 
of this turn he^an a »^|;eech in one of king Charka'a 
parliament-: ' hir^ 1 had the honour to he horn it a 
tiine — ' ii)jon which a rough honest gentleman 
toor. him up bhorl : M would fain know whtt 
tliat <reiitleman means. Is there any one in this 
house that has not had the honour to he horn aa well 
a<; him.'>eif ? ' 'I'lic good sen.e which reigns incur na- 
tion ha^ pretty well destroyed this starched hcliaviour 
amon^ men who have seen the world^ and know that 
ever/ f'enlhrman will he treat<:d upon a foot of equality. 
Butthereure many who have had their education among 
women, dep'indciUs^ or llattercrs, that lose all the re- 
bpcet which would otherw ise be paid them^ by being 
too assiduous in procuring it. 

My lord Froth has Leeii so educated in punctilio, 
that h'^ governs tiiniself by a ceremonial in all the or- 

dinarv 
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dinary dccurrerices of life. He measures out his bow 
to tlie degree of the person he converses with. I have 
seem him in every inclination of the body, from a fa- 
miliar nod to the low stoop in- the Salutation- sign. I 
remember five of us, who were acqua'mted with one 
another, met together one morning at his lodgmgs, 
when a wag of the company was saying it would be 
worth while to observe how he would distinguish us 
at his first entrance. Accordingly he no sooner came in- 
to the room, but, casting his eye about, 'My lord such a 
one, ' says he, 'your most humble servant. Sir Richard, 
your humble servant. Your servant, Mr. Ironside. Mr. 
Ducker,howdoyoudo? Hah! Frank, arc you there?' 
There is nothing more easy than to discover a man 
whose heart is full of his family. Weak minds that 
Mve imbibed a strong tincture of the nursery, younger 
l>rothers that have been brought up to nothing, super- 
a^iiuated retainers to a great house, have generally their 
thoughts taken up with little else. 

I had somfe years ago an aunt of my own, by name 

*4r^. Martha Ironside, who would never marry beneath 

b^rself, and is supposed to have died a maid in the 

fc^urscorth year of her age. She was the chronicle of 

^^iT family, and passed away the greatest part of 

^ri^. last forty years of her life in recounting the anti- 

^Viity, marriages, exploits and alliances of the Ironsides. 

^^rs. Martha conversed generally with a knot of old 

virgins, who were likewise of good families, and had 

Meen very cruel all the beginning of the last century. 

They were every one of 'em as proud as Lucifer, but 

^aid their prayers twice a day, and in all other respects 

Were the best women in the world. If they saw a fine 

\^tticoat at church, they imnvediately took to pieces 

the 
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the pedigree of her that wore it, and would lift ttf 
their eyeft to heaven at the confidenec of the Mticj 
minx, when the\' found she was an honest tradesmsa'i 
daughter. It is impossible to describe the pious indig* 
Bation that would rise in them at the sight of i mu 
who Lved picniifully on an estate of his own getting 
They were transported with zeal be\-ond measurCi il 
they heard of a young woman's matching into agreti 
family upon account only of her beauty, her merit, oi 
her monc}'. In short, there was not a female withir 
ten miles of them that was in possession of a goU 
watch, a pearl necklace, or a piece of Mechlin lact; 
but the\' examined her title to it. My aunt Marthi 
used to chide me very frequently for not sufficient!] 
valuing mj'self. She would not cat a bit all dinner 
time, if at an imitation she found she had been seatei 
below hcrstrlf; and would frown upon me for an hon 
together, if she saw me give place to any man under i 
baronet. As I was once talking to her of a wealth] 
citizen whom she had refused in her youth, she de 
dared to me with great warmth, that she preferred i 
roan of quality in his shirt to the richest man upon tb 
change in a coach and six. She pretended thatou 
family was nearly related by the mother's side to bal 
a dozen peers; but as none of ihcm knew any thinj 
of the matter, v/e always kept it as a secret among our 
selves. A. little before her death she was reciting t< 
me the history of my forefathers ; but dwcHin a lit 
tJe longer than ordinary upon the actions of sir Gilber 
Ironside, who had a horne .shot under him at Edgehil 
fight, I gave an unfortunate pi.^h, and asked, what wa 
all this to mc ? U|K>n wliich she retired to her closet 
and fella-scribbling for three, hours togetlier; rnwhici 

time 
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time, as I afterwards found, she struck me out of her 
will, and left all she had to my sister Margaret, a 
wheedling baggage, that used to be asking questions 
about her great grandfather from morning to night. 
She now lies buried among the family of the Ironsides, 
with a stone over her, acquainting the reader that she 
died at the age of eighty years, a spinster, and that she 
was descended of the antient family of the Ironsides. 
After which follows the genealogy drawn up by her 
own hand. 



ANDEOCLES AND THE LION. No. 139- 

Androcles was the slave of a noble Roman who 
was proconsul of Afric. He had been guilty of a 
fault, for which his master would have put him to 
death, had not he found an opportunity to escape out 
of his hands, and fleJ into the deserts of Numidia. 
Aji he was wandering among the barren sands, and 
almost dead with heat and hunger, he saw a cave in 
the side of a rock. He went into it, and, finding at 
the further end of it a place to sit down upon, rested 
diere for some time. At length, to his great surprise^ 
a huge overgrown lion entered at the mouth of the 
cave^ and, seeing a man at the upper end of it, imme- 
diately made towards him. Androcles gave himself 
for gone; but the lion, instead of treating him as be 
expected, laid his paw upon his lap, and with a com« 
plaining kind of voice fell a-licking his hand. An- 
drocles, after having recovered himself a little frorn^ 
the firigbt he was in, observed the lion's paw to be 
cxceiMiDgly swelled by a^ large thorn that stuck in it. 

He 



ffin 'i«t o> •• J wJii' h pf'/t/ i»/!y f '«'-/! x\tf. WfU tm 

Irft hiffi u\ytn r*-/ <';v»n'M;i,» j^','/'J '/fi/ r fr/tn bin 
mftunUt.i r«fifrni*4 wtt^j ft '/n ^Si/ h l»^ Iia4 }iiall 
'Mil* Im' \m'\ /lo'Aii 4t t^" l^-'t '/f hi* \p''nf^4fAm 
WMil //ff n^^iM Ml pfir^iiit //( hr< )»r«7, Andi 
»Iua Unviu% tt/^M'M III" H«»)i of If by Oic Mtfij 
duii/i Mi^^'ri ir 111! rh/' lr#ii h.i/i iii:p;;lKy| liim wil 
Mt>#r, 11' liv«/| irMnyijy* tnthi^ frigMftil «^^lftu< 
|f/#ff f Mtf riM(i; for liiiM v.itfi '/T"4t ;i'4i/|iitfy« Kein| 
nt ti^ri^fb of I III* '.rAif*;*- «//' i' ty, h' «a»4 rtn^Aved 
ii¥^fUtm*'U ii;i Mit/# hi^t Ml »'f/'r'4 ]mtnUf arts' 
tit** wor<t fffr/t4 tti )ttii iU^\»W^vtfCf ruihfiT ih 
ffMi« fiffvni oiii froin ir»»rihii/L lfi» niMter^ i 
f'i$nUnu-4t'/ lift \Ut* |ir/;f or}<;til oi yXfri'*, w«i4 At thfl 
irrMlffff t/»if' tli< r M yrnitvl of ;ill th(^ Ur|r^,iill Iiur 
fotiM tn: foufi'l III III" roiifitry, in ntiU'r to M;tMJ 
f/i tf/ziiff*, thiif tfiiy inr/lit Inriii-tli «;iit a nhow 
MotniiH |/'0|/|f . i;poti Iii5» poor »l;iv<V nurrcti 
hiriKM'lf ihf'i Ki4 li^in^lx, lif ordered hiin to Ik 
ni'fl nwfty fo tSoiiM' /IK Rooti ;i« tlu! lion^ wr.re in 
Uf%n fo !/«' n'lit, ;itif| iImI for l)i» rritor he n\ui 
f^n\ttt%r4l to fi|/lit V. illi hw of tlic. liohH iti tlii: a 
fiii'Atr^, A I in(i/it« i'lr tlif (livrffiion of the p 
Thin WA9 nil p'rloniMfl ;i' f orHin^jy. Aiidroclcfi 
•ll(h « ftli.in^rf rifii "i foititiir, w»4 now in the I 

th«>l th^MfrC 'tniMlnl tli(M|c;,in(l-: of |l|>(:( hltOfK, f^xp 

ftvisry tnofiH lit wliMi III-- (iiii<ij|/,oiii4t would att) 
uptm hiiri. At h-n^rtli »i Im^c ntoti«:trou4 hon. 
out from 111' pliMr v^liric li' had hern kept hun( 
fhf nhow. Ih' «dviiMi' (d vvilh (/rrut r.'igr towan 
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man, but on a sudden, after having regarded him a 
little wistfully, fell to the ground, and crept towards 
his feet with all the signs of blandishment and caress. 
Androcles, after a short pause, discovered that it was 
his old Numidian friend, and immediately renewed 
his acquaintance with him. Their mutual congratu- 
lations were very surprising to the beholders, who, 
upon hearing an account of the whole matter fix)m 
Androcles, ordered him to be pardoned, and the lion 
to be given up into his possession. Androcles re- 
turned at Rome the civilities which he had received 
from him in the deserts of Afric. Dion Cassius says 
that he himself saw the man leading the lion about 
the streets of Rome, the people every where gathering 
about them, and repeating to one another. Hie est leo 
kospes hominisj hie est homo mediats leonis. ^ This is 
the lion who was the man's host, this is the man who 
was the lion's physician/ 



LION AT NAPLES. No. 146. 

A WORTHY merchant, and a friend of mine, sends 
xne the following letter, to be inserted in my commen- 
taries upon lions. 

' Sir, 

^ Since one of your correspondents has, of late, 
entertained the public with a very remarkable and 
antient piece of history, in honour of the grandees 
of the forest; and since it is probable you may in time 
collect a great many curious records and amazing cir- 
cumstances, which may contribute to make these 
animals respected over the face of the whole earth; I 
am not a little ambitious to have the glory of contri- 
buting 
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liittintr srifTicwIiat to ho pvuvumn an unikrUkiiig. If 
you tlirciw your work into ihc ioriii of chruniclt, I 
urn in liojKS I may t'linnili out uiKigt-iii ittowardithe 
Liit(-rc-ii<l of ili(j volniiu*, by u iiariation of a modern 
cliiti> wWirU I liaJ in tltc yiar 1700 from the gcntk- 
mrui V> w I Kin I it ha))|K'Uc*(i. 

* About Hixty yviivA ai^o, wlum t lie* plague raged at 
Na|il'."{, Hir (rfona- Davist (cohhuI there for the Elnglirii 
II itioii) ri tired to Jlorcnce. It happened oiie day be 
VI :it (ut of curioMty |(» set* tlie great duke'i lioiui, 
.\\ i!. • T'lrthn- ciul, in one of the dena, lay a lioD^ 
'* 1.1 !i r!v' k'-";joi>i in three ycurn' tinu: could not tame 
wiih .ill tfh: .i:i find (vciiile unn^y. imaginable* Sir 
<f(')r."> I II I tnnt'.uT .'ipprareil at I lie grateri of tlie den, 
l)ui tht iioii ran \n \\in\ with aJl flic mark:! of joy and 
ir.'iii'ipf'M he \va^ eap.ililc of rx^Heftrting: he reared 
fiiiT)^' !f tip an'l hi !:• d hi:4 hand, which tliifl gentleman 
|nit ill throii;.rli r'i<' or,L\t.i, i'he kceprr^ aHrighted, Cook 
Ivm.) Kv til' arm and pulled him away, hogging him 
tu't t<i It.i/aid Ills lii'i- hy {foiitnj sd near the lierccft 
<i aiuH I'f tliar Liiid that e\(-r ciJered tlu>Ae JcnH. 
llovti¥(r, n'ltJiii;**; ivoiild tmiisfy uirOcorge, notwith- 
5t.tn<lin" all tli.il < '»!fld h^* f^aid to dishuade him, hut he 
myw-f " ' iiiNi til ' d< ti io liiin. The very instant lie 
ci.iiji'd, ih<' linn iliii".v his \y,i\\A upon hi» Hhoulderi^ 
^nd lit l.id his fa^e, and ran to and fro in the den, 
ib'.^i.ini', :!nd full of j(i>', lik" a dot; at tire tight of 
liii nia>t<i\ '1 lie nnnotir of this inCt-rview iNftween 
the Liou and !l(<* Hif'Ui'fcr iiititi; immediately through 
"ihr whole eiiy, and «ir (i'-or-ze was very near paifing 
lor a sal fit imont -t ih" p'r>plr'. 'J'he gieat duke, 
xAyt-ii 1 1" I IV J id of ii, S'tnt ioj nir (Jctorge, who waited 
%\^nn U\n h\'jiL\iivs'i ta tli" d' t, a!)dy to satisfy hin cu- 
riosity. 
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riosky, gave him the following axjcount of what seem«^ 
ed so strange to the duke and his followers. 

* A captain of a ship from Barbary gave me this 

lion when he was a young whelp. I brought him up 

tame; but when I thought him too large to be suffered 

to ran about the house^ I built a den for him in my 

court-yard:* from that time he was never permitted to 

go loose, except when I brought him within doors to 

jAow him to my friends. When he was five years 

dd, in his gamesome tricks, he did some mischief by 

pawing and playing with people: having gripped a man 

ooeday a little too hard, I ordered him to be shot, 

fcr fear of incurring the guilt of what might happen; 

upon this, a friend, who was then at dinner with me, 

begged him : how he came here I know not.' 

* Here sir George Davis ended ; and. thereupon the 
duke of Tuscany assured him that he had the lioa 
from that very friend of his. 

I am, sir. 
Your most obedient servant, 

and constant reader, &c.* 



SANTON BARSISA. No. 148. 

There is a kind of apophthegm, which I havcfre* 
queatly met with in my reading, to this purpose: ^ that 
there are few if any books out of which a man of 
learning may not extract something for his use/ I 
have often experienced the truth of this maxinMBin> 
calling in at my bookseller's, I have taken the book 
next to my hand off the counter, to employ the mi- 
nutes I have been obliged to linger away there, in 
S waitings 
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uatfiiif/ (or niii- frtciui nr oilier. Vi-Jitrrday, ulicrn I 
(.iifir ilifTfy ihr 'riiikmh 'iiiU'% ha|fprnf:<l t/i lie in my 
way : u\tnu 'iprniiiff "f tii:iL aiiiitiiifit; author, I h^p- 
|ini('(i lo (li|i iipfiii ;i «liorl liili*, uhich gavi: iiic; agrtat 
iji.iiiy fecfiotia ri'lkciionn. 

7 *///• / // ) /o/ // oj ' S/t fifttfi liufUi a , 

'Mi^ii- \'r,\-\ f'Miiifrly a Raiiiriii whofecf name wan Bar- 
Mia, ^vhit li loi iti(r iipar <• c/|' a huntlml ycrars very 
ff'rvi'iiily j|i|ili<-(l tiiiiiHi'lf lo prayirr; and nearer: ever 
Willi f*iii ot i.li«' I'f'iiio 111 wliK h h«- niailc! hi« rcaideficc, 
Utf l«yr of f x|f4ittiii^r liiinnt-lf lo ilir danger of oflTcnd* 
iiii/ </0(l. Jlc fj»)i(d in iIk- day-inncTp and watched in 
Um- iiif'tif : all till* itilialiitaniH of tltc coimtry had fticb 
a)Mi:ii v( iicraiioii foi hnn, and no highly valuisd hU | 
pi.i)rrii, ihal 111*-/ «:/iininonly a|i|)h(*d to him when 
ilii y IijkI any f:tvoiir to Ixir of li<-avi-n. When he 
u\m\' vown I'll 111' hcihli ot a i:i('k pcrftoit, tlu* paiiott 
wai nniii<-<liatf ly « nre-d. 

It lia|i|Hiii'd lli.'il ill': d:i(ii.'liltr of lll^ king of thiff 
f oiuiiiy li:ll iMlo a dan^o'toii^ t\\hU'M%\u-Tf i\\v. <:au»«; of 
ivIiK li ilir pliyr^i' i.-itit) roiiifi ool dik4 ovcr^ yet they 
I #iiitiiiii<d |)M'>f liliMi^' r<-ni(-(li< « \iy y\\i'>.%\ hut instead 
tt\ lit Ipiti^' lli<: prill' i>}}| iIk'v only aijgmented ht-r 
clmiMUf. Ill ilii- 111' .111 iiMH ilii'kiiip; w;u inconsolable, 
for Im' p.-i::Moii:tif'ly lov'd liiif (laiK'tii«-r; wherefore one 
d.iy, fiiMliiic^ all Imtnan :n::l^.l:tll( f vain, li«* dcx'iared it 
»^ Ilii opinion iImi iIm- ptin< (*MfoiifHii to Ik: M?nt to the 
i!;jiil^^i.'jiMh;i. 

4BRi* li< y.^;ipplaiifl"l liin t«'ntiinrMit, and fhtr king% 
offi/trn <'/»niiii( ii'd lirr to tli<* Kanioii; who, iiotwith- 
htiihdiiip; liti) fio/'-n fl^'/', ( oiild ooi :»«'(• hurh a l>eauty 
v.ttliofit \ti iji(» tji n^itily ni'/'/< d. Ilr (^azM on firruith 

pl<:aiiurcj 
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pkasiire; and the devil taking this opportunity^ whis- 
pered in his eat thus : .^ O santon ! do not let slip such 
a fortunate minute : tell the king's servants that it is 
requisite for the princess to pass this night in the 
grotto, to see whether it will please God to cure her; 
that you will put up a prayer for her^ and that they 
need only come .to fetch her to-morrow.^ 
' How weak is man ! The santon fc^owed the devil's 
advice^ and did what he suggested to him.. But the offi- 
. ccrs, bfefore they would yield to leave the princess^ 
sent one of their number to know the king's pleasure. 
That monarchy who had an entire confidence inBarsisa, 
never in the least scrupled the trusting of his daugh- 
ter with him. ^ I consent,' said he, ^ that she stay 
with that holy man, and that he keep her as long as 
he pleases: I am wholly satisfied on that head/ 
. When the officers had received the king's answer, 
they all retired, and the princess remained alone with 
the hermit. Night being come, the devil presented 
kiniself to the santon, saying, ^ Canst thou let slip 
so favourable an opportunity with so charming a crea- 
ture? Fear not her telling of the violence you oflfcr 
her: if she were even so indiscreet as to reveal it, who 
will believe her? The court, the city, and all the world 
are too much prepossessed in your f^Vour, to give any 
credit to such a report. You may do any thing un- 
punished when armed by th^ great reputation for wis- 
dom which you have acquired/ TTie unfortunate 
Barsisa was so weak as to hearken to the ei^ay of 
mankind. He approached the princess, iHI^ her 
into his arms, and in a moment cancelled a virtue of 
a hundred years' duration. 

He had no sooner perpetrated his crime, than a 
VOL. til. Y thouft^xvl 



th«itii«ti(i avrniffng horror* hauntcrfhiai night and dtf* 
fir iliij* «r"i«u rhr fWvil: * O wnrichi' nsyi htr, ^ U 
!• lii'iti whuli Uait fir^troycil mn! tilou hjniC cncom- 
fMM-.«-<l iA«* lor I wlicilr •(«», Mid ifridckv<Mirtd to fcduce 
iiH'l aiul now ai iMt ihou hua frauKd liry rnd/ ^ 
^•iioii!' Miuwmul rii« d^ril, « iki luil rrprvjocb me 
Aiih ilif |ili-;iiufv Uioii \u9i mjoycd. Ilvm moyfrtt 
rrpt'tit: but what it unhappy ior tlntc m that tlic 
|9nfii«!«i i» iiii|iri'f;hAti«i, and thy aiti will btacf/nu; pub* 
lif : lli/Mi wilt kitritmt. lli« laiifrhitig'ftUx:k of tlirjie 
uho aclitiiir iihI r«v^r:rirtiCf: tbi« at preairrit, and the 
kiiiK villi |»<ii ihi-i' to ail ignomiiiioua death/ 

Harii-.a, ttfriihi d hy tbii^ diacpunr, aaya tci the de- 
ill, * Wli4i r.h.iil i ilo to prevent tlie |Miblii'atioD ci 
fir, ■haniF' ' • lo hiiidi-r the knowledge ot yourcriflit 
V'. I oii;!ht to c'omtriit a ireah one/ anawered the devil : 
* kill till- prinrrMy bury her at the croriier ot ttia gfiMo ; 
jiid when fhc knig't nutflaciigiTK cijiiie to^murroWf 
frii thcfii you havi: < uri'd h( r, ami that ihc went from 
tlir lM'iILo vtfry early in ihr nioiiiinff : they will bdicfa 
M/ii, 4Mil «raiih lor lu'T all ovrr tirr ciry and country; 
ami ili4' kiiii;i hi:r Uthcr w»H Ije m great pain for her : 
bill .ilii r vvv.fid vain H(-ari:lirH ii will wear off/ 

I lir hariuit, aliaiidoncd by God^ purauaui to thii 
aJvu*-, kiiUid the iinitcnitfy buried her in a vcirncr 
<«l tlir )£ifjiif>v anil thr iieki day luld the oi&usra what 
ilif di'Vil iiid Inni «av. 'I'hf-y Biadr diligent ini|uiry 
I'M ib«! Iliiik'* dau^Jitfir : but, not being able to bear of 
li'i, (hay di*if|i.iiMid of liiiding lusr — when the devil told 
(brifi tktf 4II ilii!ir it^arcb ior Uie priiiceaa waa vain; 
t«i»d irUtiiifi what had paafcd l>etwi^t her and the lan^ 
f'.itj be I old tiinii the jilarx where bbe waa interred. 
i )i«: ollirrro iiiiuirdiately weitt to ihc grotto, aeiaed 

Jlaraiaa, 



th^>^ toflkf up thecqfpsffj.^ qurie^ t^^wJ? U^e ^^kag^, 
Iftq to tjlp pa^ce.. • 

Wh^ the king ss^wb^pi^da^ghter dead^ and was in* 
£Dnne4 c^ the ^hqle eveaf> hj^, ^^^. 9^^. ^^^i ^^^ 
^ bkt^ lanientaUona; afid^ j^ssembling tbfi doctors^, 
be l9i4 tb^ ^ntp^'|,q;iin^ l^or^ tbe^i^ acud asked the^i 
^i^e . bi>V be 9hpvl^.be pni^jshed. AU ^e dpcloif 
condemned him to death; upon wbicb? th^; ]^ing Of;* 
dfjred l¥n tq be h^ig^.i accordingly a gi|?>bqt wai» 
ereeted: ihe becmit M^f^ iip the ladder,, s^|i4 when h^ 
W4i going to be tU^€^ofir the deyil wbisp^rql if> hiA 
e^r the^ WQids: f Q ^^Hffli ^ yPH wmwoirsbie mn 
I i|411 eiitricate you. qu( qf tbi^ diffipulty, ai^d trsois*. 
port: ym two: thquifuul If^l^ froni bence, intu ^ 
QQUiftlky wlier^ k^q ^Ml: I|^ reverencef) by men af|, 
B|0f&. aif you Y^erie b^fpvQ tbiii f^y^ture;'. ^ I ^ coor 
tent^' says Barsisa : ^ deliver me^ and I wiU wor^bif^ 
^b«/ ^ GivCi mt fimt a 9|ga of ^ujwratiou,' replies the 
devil; vrhisreupQn tbe i^qton bo>ye4 bis heai}^ aA4 
said^ ^ I give myself to you/ Tbe devi) then raisin|| 
bis isoice said> ^ Q B^rsifal I an^ satisfied; I bavfi 
obtaipfid what I de^ir^ :' ^ witl^ t)|^e word% ipitr 
ttog in bis face> b^ disapp^^; a^^d. tb^ debided 9m^ 
ires hanged. 



I WENT the other day to visit EKza^ wJho, In the per- 
fect bloom of bea^ty^ is ^le mother of several chil« 
4ren. She h^ a li.ttl^ p?^"^ B^ upon ber lapj who 
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was licg^ing to Ik; ven' fine, that she might go abroad; 
and titt indiitecnt mother, at her little daughter*! re- 
f|tir!tt, h.id just takni the knot«i oflT her own head to 
adorn ilie hair of the prctly trifli-r. A smiling boy 
\va«» :{t thr «aine time carc!«sing a lap-dogi which is 
tlicir moflii-r's ravmiritc, because it plcaaes the cliil- 
<ln*ii ; mid «ilii', with a delight in her look! which 
hnehtiMun! her beauty, so divided her cronveraation 
with the two pretty prattlers, as to make them both 
equally fhecrftil. 

As I came in, she said, with a blush, ' Mr. Iron* 
iidc, tlioiigl't you an* an old bachelor, yiu must not 
hueh at my tendenics't tu ttfy children.' 1 need not 
tell my render what ' vil things I said in answer to the 
bdy, whose matrv«n-iike l>ehaviour gave me infinite 
sattHfaetion; since T mysdt' take great pleasure in 
playing with children, and am seldom unpro\ided of 
plums or marhles, tc» make my cotirt to such enter- 
taining companions. 

Whence is it, said I to myself when I was alone, 
that the aflection of parents is so intense to their oflT- 
«pring? Is it because they generally find such resem- 
blances in what they have produced, as that thereby 
they think themselves rc^iewinl in their children^ and 
.Ire willing to transmit themselves to futufV times? Or 
is it^ because they think themKclves obliged, by the 
dictates of hunianity, to nourish and rear what is 
placed so innnediatcly under their protection; and 
what by their means is brought into this world, the 
scene of misery, of necessity ? These will not come 
up to it. Is it not rather the good providence of that^ 
lieing, who in a supercmineut degree protects and, 
4jlierishos the whole race of msuikiiid, his sons and 

« creatures} 
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creatures? How shall we, any other way, account for 
this natural affection, so signally displayed throughout 
every species of the animal creation, without which 
the course of nature would quicWy.fail, and: every, 
various kind be extinct? Instances of tenderness in 
the most savage brutes are so frequent, that quotations^ 
pf that kind are altogether unnecessary. .♦ 

If we, who have no particular concern in them,' 
take a secret delight in observing the gentle dawn of 
reason in babes; if our ears are soothed with their 
half-forming and aiming at articulate sounds; if wfL 
are charmed with their pretty mimicry, a^d surr . 
prised at the unexpected starts of wit and cunning in 
these miniatures of man: what transport may we ima* 
ginc in the breasts of those into whom natural in- 
stinct hath poured ten4emess and fondness for them! 
How amiable is Such ^weakness in human nature! 
>r rather, how great a weakness is it. to give huma^ 
lity so reproachful a name! The bare .consideration 
>f paternal affection should, methinks, create a more 
^tefiil tenderness in children towards their parents 
lian we generally see; and the silent whisper8i.of na- 
:ure be attended to, though the laws of God and mai(i 
did not call aloud. 

These silent whispers of nature have had a marvel- 
lous power, even when their cause hath been unknown. 
There are. several examples in story of tender friend- 
ships formed betwixt . men who knew not of their 
near relation. Such accoimts confirm me in an opi- 
nion I have long entertained, that there is a sympathy 
betwixt souls, which cannot be explained by the pre- 
jtidice of education, the sense of duty, or any other 
human motive. 

Y3 '^^CVR. 



Ilie tritmom 'df a crrtaifn Frnic-h tfnbtcmatiy which 
jf^lr lie before me, furn»h me with a very entmiiniTig 
inntancc of this necrct attraction implanted by provi- 
dence in the human soul. It will be necCBnaiy to fn- 
Ibrm tHe teWder, that the peraan whme atory I ath 
gr>ing to Yclate wan one whoae roving and iV>maiith: 
temper, joined tf) a diKpotition aingiilarly amorotA^ 
bid led 'hiiii through a vait vtiriety of gallantriea and 
aifioum. 'He h4d» in his yrnjth, itiended a princeaa 
6f Prance tufo'P/ilandy where he had been entertained 
try the king her huibarid, and married the daughter of 
a'gratrMe. Upon her deftth lie returned into his M- 
fire counfry; whefe h\% ifWtriguea and other miafor- 
tttnes -h^Vlrtg ^dfiMumed hifs ^paterritl eitilte^ He now 
^i^t'i6 tttke cat\;'f)F iht fortune his deceased wife ha«i 
Ufi him ini'oland. In his journey he waa robbed 
befone he fenched Warsbw^ «nd lay ill of a foyer, when 
he Met wHh'thefoNowittg adventure; which he shall 
Mnfe inhls own tvofds:— 

<*I h;>d'bten in this condition for four dsya^ when 
theooiiiltess of Venoski parsed that way. She was 
-ihformed that a Itrangcr of good fashion lay sick^ and 
'Iter' charity led her to see me. I remembered her ; for 
I had oft'/n seen her with my wife, to whom she was 
•<¥fftrly related: biit when I found shr knew notmc, I 
thought fit to condcal tny name. I told her I was a 
'GehiMn ; fhfit'I had been robbed; and that, if she had 
'the rtvarlty to'send me to Warsaw, the queen wotild 
-arkrVftM^ledgc it ; I httving the honour to be known to 
'Nf r mi(festy. The countrsstook compassion of me; 
*^ncl, (Hi^iriTig me to be put in a litter, carried me to 
^arsatM,'tvrhe^e-I was lodged iii her house till my 

health should allow me to wait on the qaem. 

'My 
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•*My fever increased after my journey was over^ 
ind I was <:onfined to my bed for fifteen days. When 
the C(^untess first saw me^ she had a young lady with 
her about eighteen years of age^ who was much taltec 
aod better shaped than the Polish women generally 
•re. She was very fair^ her skin exceedingly fine^ and 
ber -air and shape inexpressibly beautifi,}!. I was not 
flo sick as to overlook this young beauty; and I felt in 
my heart (such emotions at the first view^ as made me 
ffwr that all my misfprtunes had not armed me sulS- 
cient)y against the charms of the fair $iex. The amia- 
ble circiatqr^ seemed afflicted pit my sickness.; and she 
I4ppeare() to have so much concern and care for me^ as 
raised in me a great inclination and tenderness for her. 
She came every day into my chamber to inquire after 
my health ; I asked who she was, and I was answered^ 
ihat she was niece to the countess of Venoski. 

^ I verily believe that the constant sight of this 
charming maid, and the pleasure I received from her 
caseliil attendance, contributed more to my recovery 
than all the medicines the physicians gave me. In 
^rt^ my tever left me, and I had the satisfaction to 
ftor ihi9 lovely cjneature overjoyed at my recovery. She 
ca«xe io see me o&ener as I grew better; and I already 
fdt a staMijger and more teijider affection for her than 
I ever hcwrc to any woman in my life : when I began 
to perceive that her constant care of me was only a 
blind, to give her an opportunity of seeing a young 
pole whom I took tjo be her lover. . He seemed to 
l>e jQQuch. about her age, of a brown complexion^ 
very tall, but JSr^ely shaped. Every time she came to 
Hi^ me the young gent]eman came to find her out; and 
they usually retired tp a comer of the chamber, wher^ 
T 4 ^^N 
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they smncd to convene with gseat earnestness. The 
aspect of the youth pleased mc wonderfully ; and if I 
had not suspected that he was my rival, I should have 
taken delight in his person and friendship. 

* They both of them often asked me if I were in 
reality a German; which when I continued to affirm, 
they seemed very much troubled. One day I took 
notice that the young lady and gentleman, having 
retired to a window, were ver)* intent upon a picture; 
and that every now and then they cast their eyes upon 
me, as if they had found some resemblance betwixt 
that and my features. I could not forbear to ask the 
meaning of it; upon which the lady answered, that if 
I had been a Frenchman, she should have imagined that 
I was the perscm for whom the picture was drawn, 
because it so exactly resembled me. I desired to see it. 
But how great was my surprise, when I found it to 
qc the very painting whicto nad sent the queen 
five years befr)rc, and which she commanded mc to get 
drawn to be given to my children ! After I had vieiu'ed 
the piece, I cost my eyes upon the young lady, and 
then u|>on the gentleman I had thought to be her lover. 
My heart beat, and I felt a secret emotion which filled 
me with wonder. I thought I traced in the two young 
persons some of my own features; and at. that mo- 
ment I said to myself, ' Are not these my children ? ' 
The tears came into my eyes, and I was about to run 
and embrace them; but, constraining myself with 
pain, I asked whose picture it was? The maid, per- 
ceiving that I could not speak without tears, fell a- 
weeping. Her tears absolutely confirmed me in my 
opinion; and falling upon her neck, ' Ah, my dear 
child/ said T, ' yes, I am your father/ I could say 
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no more. The youth seized my hands at the same 
tirnc^ and kissing bathed them with his tears. Through- 
out my life I nevet f^lt a joy equal to this; and it 
must be owned, that nature inspires more lively mo- 
tions and pleasing tenderness than the passions can 
possibly excite/ 



THE MOLE-HILL. No. 153. 

Thers is no passion which steals into the heart 
more imperceptibly, and covers itself under more 
disguises, than pride. For my own part, I think, if 
there is any passion or vice which I am wholly a 
stranger to, it is this; though at the same time, per- 
kaps, this very judgment which I form of myself pro- 
ceeds in some measure from this corrupt principle* 

I have been always wonderfully delighted with that 
sentence in holy writ, ^ Pride was not made for 
man/ There is not indeed any single view of human 
Bature, utider its present condition, which is not suf- 
ficient to extinguish in us all the secret seeds of pride; 
sttid, on the contrary, to sink the soul into the lowest 
state of humility, and what the schoolmen call self* 
Mnihilation. Pride was not made for man^ as he is^ 
.1. A sinful, 
•«; An ignortot, 
' 3. A miserable being. 

There is nothing in bis understanding, in his will, 
^\n his present condition, ' that can tempt any con- 
siderate creature to pride or vanity. 

.These three very reasons why he should not be 
fi^Mid,' are notwithstanding the reasons why he U «o« 
WeAe aotbe^ sinful creature^ he vvou\d novVye vvsSci- 
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\%^:{ fi> a [i.i^jk.on whii'h rim from ihe deprAviljr of bci 
ttitruif.; WW14: ^: not lui ignorant cfefttun;^ trnwooid 
Av! i!iat })c li.u tiotliing to he proud of; md weie not 
ihf: ^vltolt' «(H«i'icH Diiicral)Ust be would iiot have thotc 
vi'K'ichi'4 obfcrtj of companion before bit eyM, wbicii 
d\t* the (KrciHi'iit^ of tlu« pa«»Mon, and which makt 
fy.v: wiu \ ilic h\mw\f more than another. 

A \y\M* man will he contented that his glory be de- 
f't rfi\ till <iirh linii' at he fthall be tnily glorified ; when 
M4 iiudfr-it.'iiding nhall be cleared, bin will rectified, 
tnd hiN happinesH anfiiircd; or, in other worda, wben 
be ;ihill be neither aiahil, nor ignorant, nor miae- 
rahle* 

ff thf^e be anr thing which niakea imnMn nmmt 
%p}Kiir rtdicubufl to beinga of superior faeultiea, it 
fifuflt be pride* Tbey know ao well the raniiy of thoae 
tm^nary pnfsrttona diat iweM the heart of aiaSf 
and of those iiltle scipeniunierary advantagea^ whether 
tn Urth, fortotie^ ttr ititle, wfaieh one niMn et^ove 
aborre anouber, that it must certainly very imob 
asiorii.4h if it dnen tmi very nuirii divert tban, spbas 
fher flerr a mortal pisied up, and valuiog himselfiahave 
ha neigbb^iurA, am any of thesi! arommta, at the same 
lane that be iM obnocioua toaAi tiiecommoaealinties 
of.thcapcrieii. 

To ni*t thifl titought. in its treeiight, we will fancy, 
if ym plcaffc, that yo!|dertti9le-kitl m inhabited by rea» 
sonil>le crcaturra, ahd that eneoy 4»smire (his shape 
and way /0f life oniyMDCfied) iaeiidMifd«wilKlMsfflait 
ffiwamp Hpw isbouU fwe aaaite 4o hear .eaie ^give w 
an account of thc.pedi^roeSf distinctions^ Mtd titfes 
ilm Kigit. among iham'l QU^rve iiew the arkole 
f ,1 47» 4iv^ Aihi mkr w«y for ibepifmirc'thiiiiMMM^ 



cA 
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^Jt|tudity9 and has better blood in his veins than any 
pkrmire in the mole-hilU Don't you see how sensible 
M is^ of it, how 5lofW he marches forward, how the 
whole rabble of aiits keep their distance? Here you 
may .observe one placed upon a little eminence, and 
looking down on a long row of labourers. He is the 
ficbest insect on this side the hillock, he has a walk 
cf half a yard in length and a quarter of an inch iu 
breadth^ he keeps a hundred menial servants, and has 
at least iiiteen barley .-corns in his granary. He is now 
chiding and beslaving the emmit that stands before 
hun^ and who, for all tliat we can discover^ is as good 
sn emmit as himself. 

But here comes an insect of figure ! Don't you take 
notice of a little white straw that he carries in his 
teoutb ? That straw, you must understand, he would 
toot part with for the longest tract about the mole-hill. 
Did you but know what he has undergone to purchase 
4t! See how the ants of all qualities and conditions 
«warm about him. Should this straw drop out of his 
mouthy you would see all this numerous circle of at- 
tendants follow the next that took it up, and leave the 
discarded insect, or run over bis back, to come at his 
successor. 

If uow you have a mind to see all the ladies of the 
mole-hill, observe first the pismire that listens to the 
emmit on her left hand, at the same time that she 
teems to turn away her head frcmi him. He tells this 
poor insect that she is a goddess, that her eyes are 
brighter than the sun, that life and death are at her 
disposd. She believes him, and gives herself a thou- 
iind litde airs upon it. Mark the vanity of the pis- 
mire on your left hand. She can scarce crawl w\l!\ 



:>"(' ; l)u; V'iii niiiNt know iihn values benclf upon her 
liiriii, a!i:l. if you mind, ii|mrn> at every one that 
< oKiKii vvitliti licr a'Arh* The little nimble coquette 
iiut 14 running: along by the tide of her ia wit. She 
Imh !)rnki*n inatiy a piiimirc'tt heart. Do but observe 
wb it :i (Ifdvc ot lovf.r^ arc running after her 1 

\V'> will hcv'c fininh thin imaginary scene ; but first 
oi ^V.y to i\r:iw the prallcl closer, will suppose, if you 
)>if-::!f, tli:it (i'-nrh coincM down upon the niole-hill in 
Ibc HJi.ipr (if a cock-Hparrow, mIio pickn up, without 
ih-ho'tion, (hi* pifiinirc of quality and his DattererSy 
iUr piitinire of sulmtaiirc and his day-labourers, the 
vvliitc-rtriw o Hirer and bift itycophantH, with all the 
rr'MM''<i!4<'s, wit««, hinI beauties of the molc*hilb 

May wv not imagine that iK'ings of superior natures 
^vvd piTfo'.t ions regard all the instances of pride and 
vanity, anion? our own species, in the same kind of 
view, when (hey take a survey of those who inhabit 
the earth ; or, in the languag:e of an ingenious French 
poet, of those pismires that people this heap of dirt, 
wliieh hunmn vanity has divided into climates and 
n '^iouH ? 



.7t'nnME?CT rJP l(HAI>AMANTHUS. No.;59. 

I WAS yesterday pursuing the bint which I men- 
tioticd in my hni pdper, and comparing together the 
nidustry of man with that of other creatures ; in which 
I could not but oljserve^ that notwithstanding we are 
ubiii^cd by duty to keep ourf>elvcM in constant employ, 
after the i>ame inainur an inferior animals are prompt- 
ed to it by jnrttinrt, wc fall very short of them in this 
l>iUticuhu\ We arc Viexe V\\^ xwq\^ \tvaKcusable, be- 
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^'ause there is a greater variety of business to which 
we may apply ourselves. Reason opens to us a large 
field of affairs, which other creatures are not capable 
of. Beasts of prey, and I believe of all other kinds, 
in their natutal state of being, divide their time be- 
tween action and rest. They are always at work or 
asleep. In short, their waking hours are wholy taken 
up in seeking after their food, or in consuming it. 
The human species only, to the great reproach of our 
i natures, are filled with complaints, that the day hangs 
! Heavy on 'em, that they do not know what to do with 
themselves, that they are at a loss how to pass away 
Arir time, with many of the like shameful murmurs; 
I which' we often find in the mouths of those who arc 
styled reasonable beings. How monstrous are such 
c9[ptessions among creatures who have the labours of 
Ac mind, as well as those of the body, to furnish 
them^ with proper employments ; who, besides the bu- 
Imess of their proper callings and professions, can 
alpply themselves to the duties of religion, tomeditation, 
to the reading of useful books, to discourse; in a 
word, who may exercise themselves in the unbounded 
pursuits of knowledge and virtue, and every hour of 
their lives make themselves wiser or better than tliey 
were before! 

After having been taken up for sometime in this 
coarse of thought, I diverted myself with a book, ac-» 
cording to my usual custom, in order to unbend my 
Bind belbre I went to sleep. The book I made use of 
en this occasion was Lucian, where I amused my 
thou^ts for about an hour among the dialogues of 
the dead, which in ^11 probability produced the follow- 
ing dream. 
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I wai coiu'cycd, mrthoughtyiutothcentranceof the 
i irrrtui r('ij:ir)iit, iviicrc i Haw Uliadamantlius, one of 
\\w. jii()^«'H (jt the dead, Huited in Ins tribunal. On bif 
left haiul %\uiA the kcc|RT ol* luebuSy on hi* right thr. 
l:'..e|)or ut KlvHiuin. I wan told he »at upon women that 
d.i'. , r:ii!«: b-.-ini; !»evcral ot ihe ncx lately arrived wbo 
had ir-t \\:\ fiicir uianiioiis aaaigiicd them. I wa«.sur« 
priM'd Id lii-ar hini ask every pnc of them the aaipe 
qut'^tioii, nanutly, wImI iIkv had hccn doing? ypof| 
this ()ii.»ii;m heiiti^ propoiicd to thu whole asaemblyf 
they H'aitd one upon another^ as not knowing what 
to a:i4.ver. (Ic thdi interrogated each of tliem sepa* 
ratirly. ^ Mii'Uiii, ' Hays he to tlie fir)»t of tlieui| 'yoa 
h.iV(: hern upon tlur rarih uliOitt fifty years : what have 
youhciriidoinir there ail this while ? ' ^poing?'says she: 
< really I don't know what I have b"tcn doing. I dej^K 
I may have time (riv(*n nx* to n('i>|ltfct/ After alxiut. 
half an hnur*H pauHc hlie told hiiiii that she had beeft 
playui'r at crimp ; uponwhirh HhiidaJiianthusbnErckon- 
ed t:i the kc'prr oii hl*^ Icfi h.iiid to take \mx into 
ciKi'.dy. *And yrni, in ttl.uii/ rtay.-» the judge, 'that 
hrik with siu*h axolt .tnd l.ur^ui.sliing air— •! think you 
s;.-t out for thi*^ plaiC in yotirnine-and -twentieth year, 
what have von hcco doling all this while ?' *)ii«d« 
fXK\\ de^il nl' l)iMinrsi oji my hands,' says slie^ 'being 
taken up ih.' lirM (wclvc! years of my lifv in dressing 
A joiriti'd l>ai>y, and all the nunining part pf it in 
Trading pla\ 4 and romanr e-i. ' 'Very well/ sayst^t 
'yoahavcem])loyed your tnne to good purpiMe. Away 
with her.' riiir next wan a plain country wonMJi. ' Well, 
mistress,* says Khadamanthus 'and what have you 
been doing ? ' ' An'l |)lease your worstiip/ Igyy shc^ ' \ 
did not Iiv( (juitc forty yearn; and in that jMme 
S brought 



ImpAbi^( my htM^Mid seven dau^tdrs, made him nine 
thousattd eheests^ and^ltft wy eldest giri with him to 
look after hin house in my absence, and- who I may 
ventitfe to say m as pretty a housewife as any in the 
^eovHUtiy/ Rhadamantlius smiled >at the simplicity of 
liie good woman, and ordered the keeper of Elysium 
Intake her into his eare, 'And you, fair lady/ says he, 
*whtt have you been doing these five-and -thirty years?:' 
'I have been doing no hurt, I assure you, sir,' said- she* 
* That is weH,' says he: * but what good have you Ijeeii 
-doing?' The lady was in great confusion at this ques* 
tton; and not knowing what to s^swer, the t>^o keep* 
era leaped out to seize her at the same time : the one 
took her by the hand to convey her to Elysium, the 
other caught hold of her to carry her away to Erebus. 
But Rhadamanthus, observing an ingenuous modesty 
in ker countenance and behaviour, bid them both let 
her foose, and set her aside tor a re-examinatiou when 
he was more at leisure. An old woman^ of a proud 
-and souT look, presented herself next at the bar ; and 
being asked what she had been doing ? ^ Truly,' says 
•be>' I lived threescore and ten years in a very wicked 
world, and was so angry at the behaviour of a parcel 
of young flirts, that I passed most of my last years in 
condemning the follies of the times ; I was every day 
blaming the silly conduct of people about me, in or* 
der to deter those I conversed with from falling into 
the; like errors and miscarriages/ ^Very well,' says 
iUiadamanthus ; * but did you keep the same watchful 
«yc over your own actions ? ' * Why truly,' says she, < f 
vmM so taken up with publishing the faults of others, 
that I had no time to consider my own.' . ' Madam;* 
iayi Rhadamanthus, 'be pleas^ to file off to the left, 

and 
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I wai (onveycdy mrihou^htyiutQ the entrance of 
iifcnul ri-jj;ir)ii»y iviivrc i naw Uliadamanthus, on 
the jiuigrH (it the dcaul, Htutcd in hit tribunal. On 
kft UduA «tof)d thr kec|K:r ot Krcrbuty on hi* right 
ki:c}ii:r ni Klvrtiutn. I waH (old lie aatupoii wonum i 
d«i', , riii'i': h'^in;; several of ihe kcx lately arrived i 
had ii't virt their inan»ioii» aaaigucd them. I wa«.i 
prHfd ((I hear him uhIc every fine of them the A 
c{uuMtion, nmiutly* what lluy htid hccn doing? y 
thiH {|ni.'su:m btiu^ \n(i\Hiicd tci the whole asM;ail 
tiMry Hiaitd one upon another, as not knowing « 
to aiisA'vr. (In then iiitcrrof^ated each of tliein w 
rately. * MA'lain, ' Hay<( he to tiw first of theui| ' 
have been upon the earth a)>oitt (illy years *. wliat b 
youhwndotnff there all thin while ? ' *pi>ing?'says i 
* really I don't know what I have b'srn doing. I dc 
I may have time givi;n ni(* to nxollact/ After gk 
tialf an hour's pause she told hini, that she had b 
playiu'r at crimp ; uponwhirh J<h«uliiJManthusljii*cJ( 
ed to the kc'/|ter on hln left hand to lake lufr I 
diAt'idv. *And y^n, ouil.un,' says the judge, 'i 
to:>k with sueh annit and l.in|uiMhin^air'— I think ; 
tci out for thin place in your niue-and-twentiethyi 
what have vou hccn d:)ing all this while ?' *llu 
f^rXM denl oi' UiMincH^ oji my hands/ says stie^ 'ix 
taken up tlu- lirnt twelve: years of my lifv in dreii 
A jointed halty, Aiul all the I'enrtining part of it 
Trading pla) H and roinaiifi-4. ' *Veryw«iI/ tayt: 
^ you have eni])loyed your tnne to good pur|>ose« A\ 
with lier.' riie next wan a phun eouutry woiimji. * Vi 
mistrettf' savn Khadanianthus <and what hove 
been doing ? ' * An'l please your worstiifj' snyy ali^ 
did not live (juite f(»rty years; and in that % 
S brou 
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iMtai^t my htMband^eiren dau^tdrs, made him nine 
ChoiMftfid eheests^ and-ld^my eldest girl with him to 
look after hin houee in my absence, and • who I may 
ventitfe to say ifj as pretty a housewife as any in the 
eottfifciy/ Rhadamanthus smiled >at the simplicity of 
liie good woman^ and ordered the keeper of Elysium 
I0takelier into his eare, 'And you^fair lady/ says he, 
'wbsl; have you been doing these five-and -thirty years r' 
'I have been doing no hurt, I assure you, sir,' said she, 
' That is well,' says he: * but what good have you Ijeeii 
doing?' Tlie lady was in great confusion at this ques- 
tion; and not knowing what to s^swer, the (Wo keep* 
crs leaped out to seize her at the same time : the one 
took her by the hand to convey her to Elysium, the 
other caught hold of her to carry iier away to Erebus. 
But Rhadamanthus, observing an ingenuous modesty 
in ber countenance and behaviour, bid them both let 
her foose^ and set her aside tor a re-examinatiou when 
he was more at leisure. An old woman, of a proud 
-and sour look, presented herself next at the bar ; and 
being asked what she had been doing ? ^ Truly,' says 
she^ ' I lived threescore and ten years in a very wicked 
world, and was so angry at the behaviour of a parcel 
of young flirts, that I passed most of my last years in 
condemning the follies of the times ; I was every day 
blaming the silly conduct of people about me, in or* 
der to deter those I conversed with from falling into 
the; like errors and nuscarriages/ *Very well,' says 
Bhadamanthus ; < but did you keep the same watchful 
Qyc over your own actions ? ' ^ Why truly,' says she, < I 
"Dm so taken up with publishing the faults of others, 
tiut I had no time to consider my own.' .'Madam;* 
•ays Rhadamanthus, 'be pleas^ to file off to the left, 

and 
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and make r(»om for the venerable matron thai aunA 

bi'liind you* * Old genilewoniani ' aayi he/ 1 tliink yoi 

aiu iouracorr? You have heard the qucation, what 

have you been doing m) long in the world r ' * Ah| fir 1 

tiiyn Bhe» ' 1 huvc been doing what 1 should t>ot have 

done 9 but I liad made a tirni rcM»lution to havi 

changeJ my lilc, it' I had not been anatched off by an 

untnncly end. ' * Madam/ »ayH he, ' you will plcapie to 

iullow your Icadir;' and A|>ying anoilicr ot the aame 

ugcy interrogated her in tiie nanie iorni. To which 

tlic matron replied« ' I have been the wife of a 

liu«sbaud who ^a» aa dear to me in Inn old age a« 

ill lit» youtli. I have been a mother, and very liappy 

in niy childitin, wh4>in 1 endeavoured to bring up in 

every tiling that iagrMnl. My eldcM utm is bleat by 

the poor, and beloved by every one that knows him. 

I lived Within my own family^ and left it much more 

wealthy than i found it/ lihadamanthus^ who knew 

the value of the old lady^ smiled upon her in such a 

inaudcri that the keeper of Klystiuuiy \^ho knew his 

ofrtcr, reached out liis hand to her. Me no HO<mer 

totiehcd luTbutiierwriiikiei»vaiii4|irdJiereyessparkiedy 

lier cheeks plowed with bliinheH, and she appeartrd in 

full blr>oni and beauty. A young woman observing 

that thisoilicer, who condnettd the happy to Elysium, 

wan n) great a beautiiier, longed to lie in his hands; 

s(j til it » presttini; thr(nr^h tlie crowd, hIic was the next 

tliat ap|n.ured at the bar. And being asked what she 

had been doing the five-and-twenty yearn that she had 

p;i»Ked ill the world , * I have endeavoured^' says she, 

< (!ver since 1 came to years of dirtcfction, to make 

lnvHcIf h>vcly and gain admirers. In order to it, I 

paHsud my tune in bottling up may-dew, inventing 

white- 
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^liite- washes, Tnixingcolours,cuttingoutpatches,eon- 
«ulting my glass, suiting my complexion, tearing off 
my tucker, sinking my stays.' — Rhadamanthus, with- 
out hearing her out, gave the sign to take her off. 
Upon the approach of the keeper q£ Erebus her colour 
tided, her face was puckered ^ip with wrinkles, and 
lier whole |jerson lost in deformity^ 

I was then surprised with a distant spuud o£ a 
whole troop of females that came forward laughiug> 
sit^ng^ and dancings i was very desirous to know, 
the reception they would naeot with, and withal was 
%iay apprehensive that Rhadamanthus would spoil 
their mirth: bik at their nearer approach the noise 
grew so very great 4hat it awakened me, 

I lay some time, reflecting. in mysetf on the odd- 
ness of this dream, and could not forbear asking loy 
-Qwn heart, what I was doing^ I answered myself 
that i was writing Guardians, If my readers make 
as good a use of this work as I design they should, I 
hope it will never be imputed to me as a work that is 
vain and umprofitable. 

I shall conclude this paper with recommending to 
4em the -same short self-examination. If every one 
of them frequeiKly lays his hand upon his heart, and 
eonsidcrs what he is doing, it will check him in all the 
idle, or, what is worse, the vicious moments' of life, 
lift up his mind when it is run»ing on in a scries of 
indifferent actions, and encourage him when he is 
engaged in those which arc virtuous and laudable. In 
* word, it wiU very much alleviate that guilt which the 
kwt of men have reason to ackngwledge in Acir daily 
^ufe^sions, of ^ leaving lEmdone those things which 
Aey ought to have done, and of doing tliose things 
*^iiich they ought not to have done.' 

VOL. UJ. Z ^IQ^X* 
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liAviKa read over your paper of Tuesday last, 
in which yoti recx)miiiend the pursuits of wisdom and 
knowledge to tho»e of the fair sex vho have much 
lime I>nng upon their hajidj), and among other mo« 
tives make use of this, That several womcn^ tbu» 
accomplished, lia\c raiiicd them!»elvcs by it to comsi- 
derahle [>o8t8 of honour and fortune: I shall beg leave 
to give you an instance of this kind, which many 
now livuig can testify the truth of, and which I can 
as'^mc you is matter of fact. 

About twelve years ago I was fainiliarly acquainted 
with a gentleman, who was in a post that brought 
him a yearly revenue sufficient to live very handsomely 
upon. ' lie had a wife, and no child but a daughter, 
whom he bred up, as I thought, too high for one that 
rould expect no other fortune than such a one as her 
iathcr could raise out of the income of his place; 
which, as they managed it, was scarce sufficient for 
iheir ordinary expenses. .Miss Betty bad always tlic 
Ix'st sort of clothes, and was hardly allowed to keep 
company but with those above her rank; so that it 
was no wonder she grew proud and haughty towards 
those she looked upon as Ikt inferiors. There lived 
by tlicm a barber who had a daughter about miss's age, 
tlvAi could spw'ak French, had read several books at 
her leisure hours, and was a perfect mistress of her 
needle and in all kinds of female manufacture* Sh^ 
was at the same time a pretty, modest, witty girl. 
She was hired to come to. miss an hour or two everjr 
clu/j to talk French \yith her and teach her to wor^ z 
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but miss always treated her with great contempt j and, 
when Molly gave her any advice, rejected it with 
scorn. 

About the same time several young fellows made 
their addresses to miss Betty, who had indeed a great 
deal of wit and beauty, had they not been infected 
with so much vanity and sclf*conceit. Among the 
rest was a plain sober young man, who loved her. 
dmost to distraction. His passion was the common 
tfllk of the neighbourhood, who used to be often 

discoursing of Mr. T 's angel, for that was the 

name he always gave her in ordinary conversation. 
As his circumstances were very indifferent, he being a 
younger brother, Mrs. Betty rejected him with disdain; 
insomuch that the young 'man, as is usual among 
those who are crossed in love, put himself aboard the 
fleet, with a resolution to seek his fortune and forget 
his mistress. This was very happy for him ; for in a 
vety few years, being concerned in several captures, 
he brought home with him an estate of aboujL twelve 
thousand pounds. 

Mean while days and vcars went on, miss lived 
h'gh and learnt but little, most of her time being em- 
l^oycd in reading plays and practising to dance, in 
^^'hich slic arrived at great perfection : when of a 
S'Jdden, at a change of ministry, her father lost his 
place, and was forced to leave London, where he 
could no longer live upon the foot he had formerly 
*>nc. Not many years after I was told the poor 
gentleman was dead, and had left his widow and 
daughter in a very desolate condition : but I could not 
'earn where to find thcih, though I made what inpuiry 
\ could : and I must own, I immediately suspected 
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their prida watiM not tuflftr them to be teen or rtlievtrf 
by any lA their fomier Acquaintance. I had left in* 
quiring after them for some ycarH, when I liapponcd» 
not long ago» aa I waa aaking at a hoitae tor a gentle* 
man I had nome buaineaf with, to be led into a parkmr 
by a haiidfooie young, woman, who I preaently 
fmciad waa that very datt^rbur I bad to long aougbt 
in vain. My auapieion increaaed, when I obaervad 
ber to bluth at the aigbt of mei and to avoid, &i much 
aa po»aible, looking upon or apeaking to me; 
'Madam/aaid ly^areyou notMrt» aucb a one}' At 
which worda the teara ran down ber cheeka, and abe 
would fain have retired without giving me an anawert 
but I atopped her ; and being to wait a while for the 
gentleman I was to apeak to, I reaolved not to loae 
thitf opportunity of latiifying my curioaity* I could 
not well discern by her dregf, which waa genteel 
though not fine^ whether »he waa the miitreaa of the 
bouse, or only a servant : but supposing b^r to be 
the iirst, ' I am glad, madam,' aaid I, < after having 
long inquired after you, to have so happily met with 
yout and to find you mistress of so fine a place.' TbeKc 
words were like to have spi)iied all, and tbrew her into 
such a diKorder, that it was some time before ahe^ 
could recover herself; but aa S(>on aa abe waa able to 
speak, * Sir/ aaid ahc, < you are mistaken ; I am but a^ 
servant/ lier voice fell in ihefe laat words, an<k 
ftlie burst again into tears. I waa sorry to have occa^ 
sioned in her ao much grief and coniUaion, and ^at4§- 
ivhat I rould to comfort her. ^Ah$, sir/ aaid abe^ 
^ my condition is much better than I deaerve, I bave» 
the k indeat and beat of women for my mistreaf* $b0 
U wife to the gentleman you come to apeak withal ^ 

Yoia 
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You know her very well^ and have often seen her with 
mcJ To make tny story shorty I found that my Ute 
£ri€tid'i daughter wa» now a servant to the barber's 
daii^hier^ whom she had formerly treated so disdain- 
fblly. The gentleman at whose house I now was 
fell in love with Moll, and, being master of a great 
fortune^ married her, and lives with htr as happily, 
and as much to his satisfaction, as he could desire. 
He treats her with all the friendship and respect 
possible, but not with more than her behaviour and 
good qualities deserve. And it was with a great deal 
of pleasure I heard her maid dwell so long upon her 
commendation. She informed me, that after her 
father's death her mother and she lived for a while 
together in great poverty • But her mother's spirit 
could not bear the thoughts of asking relief of any 
of her own or her husband's acquaintance: so that 
they retired Irom all their iriends, until they were 
(providentially discovered by this new-married woman, 
^ho heaped on them favours upon favours. Her 
mother died shortly after, who, while she lived, was 
l)etter pleased to see her daughter a beggar than a 
servant. But, being freed by her death, she was 
taken into this gentlewoman's family, where she 
now lived, though much more like a friend or a 
companion than like a servant. 

I went home full of this strange adventure ; and 
about a week after chancing to be in company with 
Mr. T. the rejected lover, whom I mentioned in the 
beginning of my letter, I told him the whole story 
of his angd, not questioning but lie would foel, oo 
this occasion, the usual pleasures of a resenting lover 
when he hears that fortune has avenged hioi pf the 
z 3 Qtu^U^ 
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cnithy of hi* miitrciii. An I waji recounting to hiifi 
at large thefc tevv.rsd particulanf, 1 obvcn'cd Uiai he 
covert hit face with hit han«i, aiid that bit \nta&i 
heaved an thrnigh it would have bumied i which I look 
at first to have been a fit of taughter ; but upon lifting 
up his head I saw his eyes all red with weeping. 
He forced a smile at tlie end of my story^ and we 
parted. 

About a fortnight after I received from him the 
following letter t 

* Dear Sir, 

* I am iiifimtcly obliged to you for bringing me 
news of n>y atigeL I have since married her^ and 
think the low circumstances she was reduced to a 
piece rjf gocnl luck to both of us, sitice it has quite 
removed that little pride and vanity, wliich was the 
<»nly p2irt of her character tliat f disliked^ and given 
me an opportunity of showing l&er the constant and 
sincere ailection which I professed to licr iu the time 
of her proH|)crity, 

* Yours, R. T/ 
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( KNOW nothing so eflfcctual to raise a man's for- 
tune UK coniplaisaucci whicli recommends more to the 
favour of the great, than wit, knowledge, or any oUier 
talent whatsoever, f find this consideration very 
prettily illustrated by a little wild Arabian tale, which 
I shall here abridge for the sake of my reader, after 
having warned biui^ that I do not recommend to bim 

such 
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tUch ah Impertinent or vicious complaisance as is not 
consistent with honour and integrity. 

^Schacabac being reduced to great poverty, and 
having eaten nothing for two days together^ made a visit 
to a noble barmecide in Persia, who was very hospi- 
table, but withal a great humourist. The barmecide 
was sitting at his table, that seemed ready covered for 
an entertainments Upon hearing Schacabac's com- 
plaint, he desired him to sit down and fall on. He 
then gave him an empty plate, and asked 'him how he 
liked his rice-soup. Schacal)ac, who was a man of 
wit, and resolved to comply with the barmecide in all 
his humours, told him it \yas admirable, and at the 
same time, in imitation of the other, lifted up the 
empty spoon to his mouth with great pleasure. The 
barmecide then s^ked him if he ever saw whiter 
bread ? Schacabac, who saw neither bread nor meat, 
* If I did not like it, you may be sure,' said he, ^ I 
should not eat so heartily of it.' * You oblige me 
mightily,' replied the barmecide : ^ pray let me help 
you to this leg of a goose.' Schacabac reached out 
his plate, and received nothing on it with great 
cheerfulness. As he was eating very heartily on this 
imaginary goose, and crying up the sauce to the skies, 
the barmecide desired him to keep a comer of his 
stomach for a roasted lamb fed with pistachio-nuts: 
and after having called for it, as though it had really 
been served up, ^ Here is a dish,' says he, ^ that you 
will see at nobody's table but my own.' Schacabac 
was wonderfully delighted with the taste of it ; * which 
.is like nothing,' says he, * I ever ate before.' Several 
other nice dishes were served up in idea; which both 
of them co^nmended, and feasted on after the same 
z 4 raanuw , 
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and make room for the venerable matron that tUnJi 
bdiind you* * Old gentlewouianf ' Myt he»^ I tliink you 
arc tourscort? You have heard the qucition, what 
have you been doing «o long in the world }' * Ahj sir i' 
fays thc> * I have been doing what I <ihould not have 
done; but I iiad made a lirni resolution to have 
changeJ my liie, it' I had not been snatched off by an 
untuncly end. ' * Madam,' !>ay» he, ^ you will pleapie to 
i'ullow your leader;' and spying unuiber of the aaine 
age, interrogated her in the same t'onii. To which 
the matron replied, * I have been the wife of a 
hu*sliaud w)io ^a$ an dear to me in Iuk old age as 
in liiti youtlw 1 have been a mother, and very liappy 
in my childi-en, whom 1 endeavoured to bring up in 
every thing that i« good. My eldest son '\$ bleat by 
tlie poor, and beloved by every one that knows him* 
I lived within my own family, and left it much more 
wealthy than 1 found it,' lihadamanthus, who knew 
the value of the old lady, smiled upon her in such a 
iiuiiner, that the kee|M'r of Kly^ium, \\ho knew his 
i>rtic'(% reached out liis hand to her. He no Hooner 
touched her butherwrinkk'!» vanished, hereyctf sparkled, 
her cheeks glowed with blusheh, and she appeared in 
full bloom and beauty. A yoinig woman observing 
tliat thisoiiicer, who eondneud the hajipy to Elysium, 
was 6(} great a bcautiiier, longed to lie in his hands; 
so ihity prcift^iug through tlie crowd, mIic was the next 
that apiK-ared at the bar. And being asked what she 
had been doing the five-and-twenty years that she had 
[lasHcd in the world, ' I have endeavoured,' says she, 
* ever since I came to years of diricnetion, to make 
bty.'iclf lovely and gain admirers. In order to it, I 
{vassal my tunc in bottling up may-dew, inventing 

white- 
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'White- washes, mixing colours, cutting out patches,eon- 
suiting my glass, suiting my complexion, tearing off 
my tucker, sinking my stays/ — Rhadamanthus, with- 
<)ut hearing her out, gave the sign to take her off. 
Upon the approach of the keeper q£ Erebus her colour 
lided, her face was puckered up with ytrinkks, and 
lier whole person lost in defonsaity* 

I was then surprised with a distant sound o£ a 
whde troop of females that came forward laughiog, 
ringing, and dancings i was very desirous to know, 
the reception they would meet with, and withal was 
very apprehensive that Rhadamanthus would spoil 
their mirth: bi>t at their nearer approach the noise 
grew so very great that it awakened me, 

I lay some time, inflecting. in myself on the odd- 
ness of this dream, and could not forbear asking ixty 
•own heart, what I was doing ^ I answered myseU^ 
that { was writing Guardians, If my readers make 
as s^ood a use of this work as I design they should, i 
hope it wiU never be imputed to me as a work that is 
vain and un^trofi table, 

I shall conclude this paper with recommending to 
them the ^ame short self-examination. If every one 
of them frequently lays tiis hand upon his heart, and 
considers what he is doing, it will check him in dl the 
idle, or, w4aat is worse, the vicious moments' of life, 
lift up his mind when it is running on in a scries of 
indifferent actions, and encourage him when he is 
engaged in those which are virtuous and laudable. In 
a word, it wiH very much alleviate that guilt whicb the 
best of men have reason to acknQwledge in 4iicir daily 
<>oufes6ions, of ^ leaving imdone those thiags which 
they ought to have done, and of doing tliose things 
*\4iich they ought not to have done,' 

%'OL. Ill, -z s-io^x. 
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STORV. Xo. 159. 
SiRy 

liAviKa read over your paper of Tuesday last, 
in which you recommend the pursuits of wiwlom and 
knowledge to those of the fair sex vho have much 
lime I>'ing upon their hajids, and among other mo« 
tives make use of this, That several women, thus 
accomplished, have raised themselves by it to consi- 
derable posts of honour and fortune: I shall beg leave 
to give you an instance of this kind, which many 
now living can testify the truth of, and which I can 
as^mc you is matter of fact. 

About twelve years ago I was familiarly acquainted 
with a gentleman, who was in a post that brought 
him a yearly revenue sufficient to live very handsomely 
upon. ' lie had a wife, and no child but a daughter, 
whom he bred up, as I thouglit, too high for one that 
could expect no other fortune than such a one as her 
ialhcr could raise out of the income of his place; 
which, as tlicy managed it, was scarce sufficient for 
I heir ordinary expenses. .Miss Betty had always tli^ 
Ix'st sort of clothes, and was hardly allowed to keep 
company but with those above her ra!>k; so that it 
was no wonder she grew proud and haughty towards 
those she looked upon as Ikt inferiors. There livcij 
by them a barber who had a daughter about miss's age, 
t!iat could 8pw*ak French, had read several books at 
her leisure hours, and was a perfect mistress of hep 
needle and in all kinds of female manufacture* Sh§ 
was at the same time a pretty, modest, witty girl. 
She was hired to come to. miss an hour or two every 
iJa/, to talk French \yith her and teach her to wor^ : 

but 
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Ibut miss always treated her with great contempt 5 and, 
when Molly gave her any advice, rejected it with. 
scorn. 

About the same time several young fellows made 
their addresses to miss Betty, who had indeed a great 
deal of wit and beauty, had they not been infected. 
with so much vanity and self-conceit. Among the 
rest was a plain sober young man, who loved her: 
idinost to distraction. His passion was the comuinon 
talk of the neighbourhood, who used to be often 

discoursing of Mr. T 's angel, for that was the 

name he always gave her in ordinary conversation. 
As his circumstances were very indifferent, he being a 
younger brother, Mrs. Betty rejected him with disdain; 
insomuch that the young 'man, as is usual among 
ttiose who are crossed in love, put himself aboard the 
fleet, with a resolution to seek his fortune and forget 
his mistress. This was very happy for him ; for in a 
very few years, being concerned in several captures, 
he brought home with him an estate of aboujL twelve 
thousand pounds. 

Mean while days and years went on, miss lived 
high and learnt but little, most of her time being em- 
jHoycd in reading plays and practising to dance, in 
which slic arrived at great perfection : when of a 
sudden, at a change of ministry, her father lost his 
place, and was forced to leave London, where he 
could no longer live upon the foot he had formerly 
done. Not many years after I was told the poor 
gentleman was dead, and had left his widow and 
daughter in a very desolate condition : but I could not 
learn where to find thcrti, though I made what inquiry 
I could : and I must own> I immediately suspected 
^ S tUeU 
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their pride tr^uld not tuflftr them to be teen or reliered 
by any oi their former Acqiieintance. I had left in- 
quiring after them for some year:*, when I liappencd^ 
not long agOy ai I was asking at a house for a gentle- 
man I had some business with, to be led into a parlour 
by a handsome young, womaoi who I presently 
fmcied was that very daughter I had so long sought 
in vain. My suspieion increased* when I observed 
her to blush at the sight of me, and to avoid, as much 
as po.'isibley looking upon or speaking to me: 
'Madam/ said I, < are you not Mrs* such a one)' At 
which words the tears ran down her cheeks, and she 
would fain have retired without giving me an answer: 
but I stopped her ; and being to wait a while for the 
gentleman I was to speak to, I resolved not to lose 
this opportunity of satisfying my curiosity. I could 
not well discern by her dress, which was giented 
though not fine, whether she was the mistreu of the 
house, ftr only a servant s but supposing her to be 
the iirst, ' I am glad, madam,' said I, < after haiang 
long inquired after you, to have so happily met with 
you, and to fuid you mistress of so fine a place.' These 
words were like to have spi)iled all, and threw her into 
such a disorder, that it was some time before she 
could recover herself; but as soon as she was able to 
speak, * Sir,' said she, < you are mistaken ; I am but a 
servant.' Her voice fell in these la»t words, and 
she burst again into tears. I was sorry to have occa- 
sioned in her so much grief and conhiaion^ and aaid 
what I rould to comfort her. 'Alas, sir/ said she^ 
' my condition is much better than I deserve^ I havo 
the k indest and best of women: for my mistresf . She 
is wife to the gentleman you come to apeak withal. 

You 
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You know her very well^ and have often seen her with 
me*' To make tny story short, I found that my Ute 
friend's daughter was now a servant to the barber's 
daughler^ whom she had formerly treated so disdain-- 
fully. The gentleman at whose house I now was 
fell in love with Moll, and, being master of a great 
fortune^ married her, and lives with htr as happily, 
and as much to his satisfaction, as he could desire. 
He treats her with all the friendship and respect 
possible, but not with more than her behaviour and 
good qualities deserve. And it was with a great deal 
of pleasure I heard her maid dwell so long upon her 
commendation. She informed me, that after her 
ftdier's death her mother and she lived for a while 
together in great poverty • But her mother's spirit 
could not bear the thoughts of asking relief of any 
of her own or her husband's acquaintance: so that 
they retired from all their friends, until thtfy were 
providentially discovered by this new-married woman, 
who heaped on them favours upon favours. Her 
mother died shortly after, who, while she lived, was 
better pleased to see her daughter a beggar than a 
servant. But, being freed by her death, she was 
taken into this gentlewoman's family, where she 
now lived, though much more like a friend or a 
companion than like a servant. 

t went home full of this strange adventure ; and 
about a week after chancing to be in cpmpany with 
Mr. T. the rejected lover, whom I mentioned in the 
1)^nniag of my letter, I told him the whole story 
^ his angel, not questioning but he would foel, ou 
tfiis occasion, the usual pleasures of a resenting lover 
when he hears that fortune has avenged him pf the 
z 3 cxNiftk^ 
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cnielty of hii mistress. As I was recounting to biifi 
at large these several particulars^ 1 observed that he 
covered his face with his hand, and that bis Weaat 
heaved as though it would have bursted : which I took 
at first to hare been a fit of taughter ; but upon lifting 
up his head I saw his eyes all red with weeping. 
He forced a smile at the end of my story^ and we 
parted. 

About a fortnight after I received from him the 
following letter s 

* Dear Sir, 

^ I am infinitely obliged to you for bringing me 
news of my angel. I have since married her^ and 
think the low circumstances she was reduced to a 
piece of good luck to both of us^ since it has quite 
removed that little pride and vanity^ which was the 
only part of her character that I disliked, and given 
me an opportunity of showing her the constant and 
sincere affection which I professed to her in the time 
of her prosperity, 

« Yours, R. T/ 



THE BAKMECIDE. No. 162. 

I KNOW nothing so cflfcctual to raise a man's for- 
tune as complaisancci whicli recommends more to the 
favour of the great^ than wit, knowledge, or any other 
talent whatsoever. I find this consideration very 
prettily illustrated by a little wild Arabian, tale, which 
I shall here abridge for the sake of my reader, after 
having warned him^ that I do not recommend to him 

such 
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stich ah Impertinent or vicious complaisance as is not 
consistent with honour and integrity. 

^Schacabac being reduced to great poverty, and 
having eaten nothing for two days together^ made a visit 
to a noble barmecide in Persia, who was very hospi- 
table, but withal a great humourist. The barmecide 
was sitting at his table, that seemed ready Qovexed for 
an entertainments Upon hearing Schacabac's com- 
plaint, he desired him to sit down and fall on. He 
then gave him an empty plate, and asked 'him how he 
liked his rice- soup. Schacabac, who was a man of 
wit, and resolved to comply with the barmecide in all 
his humours, told him it \yas admirable, and at the 
same time, in imitation of the other, lifted up the 
empty spoon to his mouth with great pleasure. The 
barmecide then J^sked him if he ever saw whiter 
bread ? Schacabac, who saw neither bread nor meat, 
^ If I did not like it, you may be sure,' said he, ^ I 
should not eat so heartily of it.' * You oblige me 
mightily,' replied the barmecide : ^ pray let me help 
you to this leg of a goose.' Schacabac reached out 
his plate, and received nothing on it with great 
cheerfulness. As he was eating very heartily on this 
imaginary goose, and crying up the sauce to the skies, 
the barmecide desired him to keep a comer of his 
stomach for a roasted lamb fed with pistachio-nuts : 
and after having called for it, as though it had really 
been served up, ^ Here is a dish,' says he, ^ that you 
will see at nobody's table but my own/ Schacabac 
was wonderfully delighted with the taste of it ; * which 
.is like nothing,' says he, ^ I ever ate before.' Several 
other nice dishes were served up in idea; which both 
of them co^nmendcd, and feasted on after the same 
. z 4 iuacv\\^« , 
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Silly 

[Iavikg rcarf over your papa of Tuc^ay la*t, 
in which you recommaid thr* purMiiu of w'lKlom and 
kno'AlH[M! to ihoac of the fair wx wHo have much 
lime lying upon their hsuid^, and among other mo • 
tivct make uic of thif»i That H<^veral women^ thua 
accomphiihcd, luvc riii^od thciniielvct^ by it to conai* 
drrrahle |K)iitii of honour and fortune; I hhall beg leave 
to give you an inatanre of tiiit kind, which many 
now hving can tcHtIfy the truth of, and which I can 
ax^tiM' you iH matter of fact. 

About twelve years ago I waa familiarly acquainted 
with a gejitUnnaii) who wan in a pottt that brought 
him a y< arly revenue KufTicient to live very handaomely 
upon. ' lie had a wife, and no child but a daughter, 
whom he bred up, uti I thought, too high for one that 
rtmUl expect no other fortmic than nuch a one as her 
iather could niiHe out of the income of bin place; 
which, an they mana|^e(| it, wan scarce auflicient for 
I heir (irdiui'iry ttK\H'.i\M:H» .Mi*^H Hetty had alwayf i\w 
JK'Mt Horl of cIothcK, and wa<i hardly allowed to keep 
company but with tliotfe above her rank; ao that it 
wan no wonder fthe grew proud and haughty towards 
thriK:' Khe looked upon an her inferiorrf. There livei) 
by them a barber who had a daughter about ini»ii'a age, 
fJLit. could ftp'.'ak French, hiic] read Kcvcral books H 
her leiHure houri*, and wan a perfect mistre«a of bcr 
needle and in all kindn of female manufacture* Sh^ 
wan at the ttame time a pretty, mc)dciit, witty girL 
She* wan hired to come to miKi* an hour or two every 
di/j to talk French with her and teach her to worl^ : 

but 
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out miss always treated her with great contempt j and, 
when Molly gave her any advice^ rejected it with. 
scorn. 

About the same time several young fellows made 
their addresses to miss Betty, who had indeed a great 
deal of wit and beauty, had they not been infected, 
with so much vanity and sdf*coneeit. Among the 
rest was a plain sober young man, who loved her: 
inmost to distraction. His passion was the common 
talk of the neighbourhood, who used to be often 

discoursing of Mr. T 's angel, for that was the 

name he always gave her in ordinary conversation. 
As his circumstances were very indifferent, he being a 
younger brother, Mrs. Betty rejected him with disdain; 
insomuch that the young 'man, as is usual among 
those who are crossed in love, put himself aboard the 
fleet, with a resolution to seek his fortune and forget 
his mistress. This was very happy for him ; for in a 
very few years, being concerned in several captures, 
be brought home with him an estate of abou^ twelve 
thousand pounds. 

Mean while days and years went on, miss lived 
Jiigh and learnt but little, most of her time being em- 
ployed in reading plays and practising to dance, m 
vihich slic arrived at great perfection : when of a 
sudden, at a change of ministry, her father lost his 
place, and was forced to leave London, where he 
could no longer live upon the foot he had formerly 
done. Not many years after I was told the poor 
gentleman was dead, and had left his widow and 
daughter in a very desolate condition : but I could not 
learn where to find therti, though I made what inquiry 
I could : and I must own> I immediately suspected 
^ S tUelt 
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their prida wouM not tuflTer tbem to be seen or itlievtd 
by any oi their former acquaintance. I had left in* 
quiring after them for some yearly when I liappencd^ 
not long ago, as I was asking at a house for a gentle- 
man i had some business witb> to be led into a parlour 
by a handsome young. woman, who I presently 
£uicitd was that rery daughter I bad so long sought 
in vain. My suspicion iacreaKd> when I observed 
her to blush at the sight of me, aud to avoids as much 
aa poeisible, looking upon or speaking to me; 
^Madam/ said Iy< are you not Mrs. such a one}' At 
which words the tears ran down her cheeks^ and she 
would fain hare retired without giving me an answers 
but I stopped her ; and being to wait a while for the 
gentleman I was to speak to^ I resolved not to lose 
tbiii opportunity of satisfying my curiosity. I could 
not well discern by her dress, which was gented 
though not fine, whether she was the mistreu of the 
house, or only a servant : but supposing her to be 
the first, < I am glad, madam/ said I, < after having 
long inquired after you, to have so happily met with 
you, and to find you mistress of so fine a place.' These 
words were like to have spoiled all, and threw her into 
such a disorder, that it was some time before she 
could recover herself; but as soon as she was able to 
speak, * Sir,' said she, < you are mistaken > I am but a 
fcrvant.' Her voice fell in these last words, and 
she burst again into tears. I was sorry to have occa- 
sioned in her so much grief and conlWion, and said 
what I could to comfort her. ^Alas, sir/ said she^ 
^ my condition is much better than I deserve, I have 
the k indest and best of women: for my mistress* She 
is wife to the gentleman you conie to speak withal* 

You 
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You know her very well, and have often seen her with 
me/ To make my story shorty 1 found that my late 
friend's daughter wa» now a servant to the barber's 
daughter^ whom she had formerly treated so disdain- 
fully. The gentleman at whole house I now was 
fell in love with Moll, and, being master of a great 
fortune^ married her, and lives with her as happily^ 
and as much to his satisfaction, as he could desire. 
He treats her with all the friendship and respect 
possible^ but not with more than her behaviour and 
good qualities deserve. And it was with a great deal 
of pleasure I heard her maid dwell so long upon her 
commendation. She informed me, that after her 
&ther's death h^r mother and she lived for a while 
together in great poverty • But her mother's spirit 
cotdd not bear the thoughts of asking relief of any 
of her own or her husband's acquaintance : so thi^ 
they retired from all their Wends, until thty were 
providentially discovered by this new*married woman^ 
who heaped on them favours upon favours. Her 
mother died shortly after, who, while she lived, was 
better pleased to see her daughter a beggar than a 
servant. But, being freed by her death, she was 
taken into this gentlewoman's family, where she 
now lived, though much more like a friend or a 
companion than like a Servant. 

t went home full of this strange adventure ; and 
about a week after chancing to be in company with 
Mr. T. the rejected lover, whom I mentioned in the 
t>eginning of my letter, I told him the whole story 
^ his angd) not questioning but lie would foel^ on 
this occasion, the usual pleasures of a resenting lover 
when he hears that fortune has avenged him pf the 
z 3 Q,\>irfiV^ 
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I ilrriul r' :Mr/fi»y wri«rc 1 navy KhadamaiitUui^ c^tic of' 
tli«T J t'i^'-ai (ft til', (Jca/i, i!C4i4:cl ill liu tnbuiuL On bb 
kit h^iitl tu,'A thf kcci/^r <^lr Krf l>u», on hu right thit 
1-. (:,..r ot fJ/iMiiii. 1 WM UtUi Im' »aiu|irju wonioi iImI 
(1.1 , f II .' ^•:iri:r «rvvr4lo( ihr im-x Uttly sirnved wbo 
h'ddi II t ,':! I'lnr ifiJiiuioMA aiMigucd tlicui, 1 wa« iiir« 
|if..*.«"l III Umr btui uali i.vcry (inc of litem Uir MUM 
f|ii<.'Mofi, iiAtiu'iy, wli4i tii< y Irtii lfc:i;n doing? Upm 
tlii<i '|ii ••! Ill liciii'i iifOjiOAiai Ui lii<: wliok: JUJCUll/lyt 
iIkv «■:» lil ciii" ii|<oii ;ifioib«r9 ^^ n^'^ knr/wing wbat 
to rf i4A'cr. lie ttrii iiilf rfo|r/iU-<l iv»< h ui tlu:in M:pa« 
mt^ly. « M;ri.uii, ' ii:iy4 lie to ilw (ir»ioi' tlicui, 'yon 
li4Vf' itfrn ufMiri til" ' arih ;itx;iiL tiily ycau^n ; wlijit bave 
y/mhci-ri'lninc; thrrc uil ilijii vi'bil«: r ' *p(iiiigr'Myi» nhc; 
* rciillv I il'fft't know u'liiii i hiiVi' b'H^n doing* I dcaiw 
I tMKv luvi- tiiiii2 ^riYi*ii III" (o rt-foildct.' Alter jUkiuI 
bull Mil bniir'n pttiinc »Ik told liim, |lu( ubir biui bccft 
pUy.ii'f iiic'niii|i ; ii|ir)OHlir"l) Hliiuhnii*iitbli»tir(Jcun* 
Mi\ it ilir. kr"|i(r on In^ ti'h li.itul to lake Inrr into 
coif'.ov. *Aod yni, Oii<Jiiri«' ,f4V4 tltc jildgVi Mlittt 
id >k with micli .L^'iit iMid I.Lii:/i|}o)iii)^;tir-^l tliiijk ypu 
«(.i out lor ilii^ p'^' '- '" V"i>>' niiit;'4iid'tw('niictbycarf 
vi'luf bxvi' voii liTtMi d iiii|f iill tliin wliilc: ?' ^ Inul ft 
yrf:if dcJol liiiirii-ti. on tir. ii.iii'li/ iiayii h1iC| '(nring 
(;4k«'ti ii|i ill. liMt i-.v< h<t vcdTii •>! my biv in drofiMiig 
n |4;if*h <l liJiv, ;iti(l all tb'; K i/riiiiiiig p«rt <^' it in 
ff H(tm^ plii^t aii'l roiii;iMr(>i. ' < Very w«ll/ iiyK tM^ i 
^youh;iVC(ftii]>loyr(l ytnti Xtiin* to good pur|HHH!' Away 
viitb (icr/ liu* iii'xt wai 4 |itfi»ii couijiry w^tiMU^. * Well, 
niiaiiafit' «uv4 Mliiid*iiii.uiiliUH «and wb«i bave you 
bi'<-o duiii^ / ' * Aii't plrur^c ydgf w'^ridiip/ *«y# ab^^ * ( 
did not livf ipjitr lofty yrftrn; and in U^t .Ume 
tf brougbt 
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iMtai^f my hi»%mdfpiMren daogtitdrs, made him nine 
thomafid ehcedcs^' and-l^my eldesi girl with him to 
lobk after hill houfle in my absence, and who I may 
venture to «ay i* as pretty a ho^^ewife as any in the 
eovmtry/ Rhadamanthus smiled ^t the simplicity of 
the good woman, and ordered tlie keeper of £ly*ium 
totafeeher into his care. 'And you, fair lady/ says he, 

* wtet have you been doing these five-and-thirty years r ' 
'I have been doing no hurt, I assure you, sir,' said she. 

* That is weH,' says he: * but what good have you !iee« 
^oing?* Tlielady was in great confusion at this ques- 
tion; and not knowing what to s^swer, the two keep* 
ers leaped out to seize her at the same time : the one 
took her by the hand to convey her to Elysium, the 
other caught hold of her to carry Jber away to Erebus. 
^ot Rhadamanthus, observing an ingenuous modesty 
in her countenance and behaviour, bid them both let 
her loose, and set her aside tor a re-examinatiou when 
be was more at leisure. An old woman, of a proud 
-and sour look, presented herself next at the bar ; and 
being asked what she had been doing ? ^ Truly,' says 
flhe^ ^ I lived threescore and ten years in a very wicked 
worid, and was so angry at the behaviour of a parcel 
of young flirts, that I passed most of my last years in 
condemning the follies of the times ; I was every day 
blaming the silly conduct of people about me, in or* 
der to deter those I conversed with from falling into 
the; like errors and miscarriages.' <Very well,' says 
Rhadamanthus ; ^ but did you keep the same watchful 
eye over your own actions ?' * Why truly,' says she, < I 
wif to taken up with publishing the faults of others, 
that I had no time to consider my own.' /Madam;* 
aayi Rhadamanthus, ' be pleased to file off to the left, 

and 
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Aiid make room for the vf nerable matron thai aundi 
bi'liind you. * Old gcnllcwoniant ' aayi he, * I think you 
arc tourscort? You have heard the qucation, what 
have you been doing «o long in the world ? ' * Ahj fir 1' 
><iy» she, ' 1 biivc been domg what I should not have 
done; but I liad made a lirni resolution to have 
changeJ my hie, ii' I had not been snatched off by an 
uiuuiicly end. ' ^ Madam,' says he, * you will pleaae to 
iullow your leader;' and spying anolher of the same 
age, interrogated her in the i^anie lonii. To which 
the matron replied, * I have been the wife of a 
hu*:band who ^ai» att dear to me in his old age as 
in his youth, i have been a mother, and very luppy 
in my childi-en, whtan 1 endeavoured to bring up iu 
every tiling that is good. My eldest son is bleat by 
tlie poor, and beloved by every one that knows him. 
I lived within my own family, and left it much more 
%vealthy than i found it.' ithadainanthus^ who knew 
the value of the old lady, 2<iiiiled upon her in such a 
jUiiHier, that the keeper of Klysium, v^ho knew his 
onici', reached out Ins hand to her. lie no Hooner 
loticlu'd her buther wrinkles vHiiisliedJiereyes sparkled, 
her cheeks (ilowed with blunhes, and she appeartvl in 
full bloom and beauty. A young woman observing 
that thisoilicer, who eondncud the ha|)py to Elysium, 
was i>() great a bcautilier, longed to lie in his hands; 
S(; th:ity pressing throuirh the crowd, she was the next 
tiiat ap|)eured at the bar. And being asked what she 
had been doing the Hve -and -twenty years that she had 
passed in the world, < I have endeavoured,' says she, 
* ever since I came to years of difici;etion, to make 
iiiyscif h>vcly and gain admirers. In order to it, I 
poiisul my tune in bottling up may-dew, inventing 

white- 
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^Tiite- washes, mixing colours, cutting out patchcs,eon- 
«ulting my glass, suiting my complexion, tearing off 
niy tucker, sinking my stays.' — Rhadamanthus, with- 
out hearing her out, gave the sign to take her off. 
t^pon the ^ipproach of the keeper q£ Erebus her colour 
Wed, her face was puckered «p with wnnklcs, ^nd 
*er whole fjerson lost in deformity, 

I was then surprised with a distant sooud o£ a 
whole troop of females that came forward laughing, 
•riling, and dancings i was very desirous toi know, 
the reception they would meet with, and witbad was 
very apprehensive that Rhadamanthus would spoil 
their mirth: bvK: at their nearer approach the noise 
pew so very great that it awaken^ me, 

I lay some time, reflecting. in mysetf on the odd- 
ness of this dream, and conid not forbear asking voy 
ikvm heart, what I was doing? l answered myselli 
that ^ was writing Guardians, If my readers make 
as good a use of this work as I design they should, i 
hope it will never be imputed to me as a work that is 
vain and unprofitable, 

I shall conclude this pap^ with recommending to 
them the ^ame short self-examination. If every one 
of them frequently lays his hand upon his heart, an<J 
considers what he is doing, it will check him in adl the 
idle, or, what is worse, the vicious moments' of life, 
lift up his mind when it is running on in a scries of 
indifferent actions, and encourage him when he is 
engaged in those which are virtuous and laudable. In 
a word, it wiU very much dleviate that guik whic^i the 
best of men have reason to ackngwledge in dacir daily 
confessions, of * leaving ^Euidone those ^Atngs which 
they ought to have done, and of doing tliose things 
^vhich they ought not to have done,' 

vox. IIS. -z ^TQ^X* 
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Sin, 

UAViito rca/1 over your paper of Tuenlay la»t^ 
in which you recoTn mend the pur^uiu of w'tKiom and 
knowlcHfT. to iho.4c of the fair wx vlio have much 
tinir* lying upon thc*ir hanr!^, and among other mo* 
tivc.% make une of this, That ncvvn\ women, thua 
accomphjihfdy have raided thrinselven by it to conai- 
dr-rahle |>09tji of honour arid fortune : I ^hall beg leave 
to give you an infttanre of thift kind, which many 
now living can tcMify the truth of, and which I can 
asMiif you is matter of fact. 

About twdvc year* ago I waft familiarly acquainted 
with a gentleman) who wa^ in a po»t that brought 
him a yf arly revenue sufficient to live very handaomely 
upon. • lie had a wife, and no child but a daughter, 
whom he bred up, a?* F thought, too high for one that 
rould expect no other fortune than »uch a one aa her 
lather could raise cnit f»f the income of hi» place; 
which, a.i t!iey managed it, was scarce sufRcieot for 
I heir orditKiry cxpeni^cj*. -Mw IJcity had always tli« 
best sort of clothes, and wa:* hardly allowed to keep 
coinpatiy but with tljo»e aljove her rank; so that it 
was no wonder she grew proud and haughty towards 
thos;' she looked upon as her inferior^*. There livei) 
by thcui a barber who had a daughter about misi^'s age, 
ih.il. could spLak French, had read several books at 
her leisure hours, and was a perfect mistress of her 
needle and in all kinds of female manufacture* Sh^ 
was at the same time a pretty, modest, witty girl. 
•She. was hired to come to miss an hour or two every 
/J;//, to talk FrcTich with her and teach her to worlf : 

but 
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but miss always treated her with gr«at contempt j and, 
when Molly gave her any advice^ rejected it with. 
scorn. 

About the same time several young fellows made 
their addresses to miss Betty, who had indeed a great 
deal of wit and beauty, had they not been infected, 
with so much vanity and self*conceit. Among the 
rest was a plain sober young man, who loved her: 
inmost to distraction. His passion was the common 
talk of the neighbourhood, who used to be often 

discoursing of Mr. T 's angel, for that was the 

name he always gave her in ordinary conversation. 
As his circumstances were very indifferent, he being a 
younger brother, Mrs, Betty rejected him with disdain; 
insomuch that the young 'man, as is usual among 
ifcose who are crossed in love, put himself aboard the 
fleet, with a resolution to seek his fortune and forget 
his mistress. This was very happy for him ; for in a 
very few years, being concerned in several captures, 
be brought home with him an estate of abou^t twelve 
thousand pounds. 

Mean while days and years went on, miss lived 
high and learnt but little, most of her time being em- 
fHoycd in reading plays and practising to dance, in 
which slic arrived at great perfection : when of a 
sudden, at a change of ministry, her father lost his 
place, and was forced to leave London, where he 
could no longer live upon the foot he had formerly 
done. Not many years after I was told the poor 
gentleman was dead, and had left his widow and 
daughter in a very desolate condition : but I could not 
Jeam where to find thcrti, though I made what inquiry 
I could : and I must own, I immediately suspected 
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crtif Ity of hii mistress. As I was recounting to biifi 
at large these several particulars, I observed tluu he 
covercxi his face with his harnl, aiid that bis "breaat 
beaved as though it would have bursled : which I took 
at first to hare been a fit of laughter ; but upon lifting 
up his head I saw his eyes all red with weeping. 
He forced a smile at the end of my story, and we 
parted. 

About a fortnight after I received from bim the 
following letter s 

* Dear Sir, 

< I am infinitely obliged to you for bringing me 
news of n>y angel. I have since married her, and 
think the low circumstances she was reduced to a 
piece of good luck to both of us, since it has quite 
removed that little pride and vanity, which was the 
only p&rt of her character tliat I disliked, and given 
me an opportunity of showing her the constant and 
sincere affection which I professed to her in the time 
of her prosperity. 

' Yours, R. T: 
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I KNOW nothing so effectual to raise a man's for- 
tune as complaisance, which recommends more to the 
favour of the great, than wit, knowledge, or any other 
talent whatsoever. I find this consideration very 
prettily illustrated by a little wild Arabian tale, which 
I shall here abridge for the sake of my reader, after 
having warned him, that I do not recommend to him 

such 
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stich ah impertinent or vicious complaisance as is not 
consistent with honour and integrity, 

^Schacabac being reduced to great poverty, and 
having eaten nothing for two days together^ made a visit 
to a noble barmecide in Persia, who was very hospi- 
table^ but withal a great humourist. The barmecid^e 
was sitting at his table, that seemed reac^y govexed for 
an entertainments Upon hearing Schacabac's com- 
plaint, he desired him to sit down and fall on. He 
then gave him an empty plate^ and asked 'him how he 
liked his rice-soup. Schacal)ac, who was a man of 
wit, and resolved to comply with the barmecide in all 
his humours, told him it w:as admirable, and at the 
same time, in imitation of the other, lifted up the 
empty spoon to his mouth with great pleasure. The 
barmecide then j^sked him if he ever saw whiter 
bread ? Schacabac, who saw neither bread nor meat, 
^ If I did not like it, you may be sure,' said he, ^ I 
should not eat so heartily of it.' * You oblige me 
mightily,' replied the barmecide 2 ^ pray let me help 
you to this leg of a goose/ Schacabac reached out 
his plate, and received nothing on it with great 
cheerfulness. As he was eating very heartily on this 
imaginary goose, and crying up the sauce to the skies, 
the barmecide desired hini to keep a comer of his 
stomach for a roasted lamb fed with pistachio-nuts : 
and after having called for it, as though it had really 
been served up, ^ Here is a dish,' says he, ^ that you 
will see at nobody's table but my own.' Schacabac 
was wonderfully delighted with the taste of it ; ^ which 
.is like nothing,' says he, ^ I ever ate before.' Several 
other. nice dishes were served up in idea; which both 
of them eoinmendcd, and feasted on after the same 

. Z 4 iua.wv\<:«: * 
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Another rboebui gildi thoie btppy tkief. 
And otbcr turs, with purer flaroet, arise. 
There chute tdorcrs iball their praiict join. 
And with the cboiceat gifu enrich your tbrine. 
The blissful climea no change of agcf knew. 
The golden first began, and still is new. 
That golden age your workl a while could boist. 
But here it flourish'd, and was never lost. 
I^rpetaal zephyrs breathe through fragrant bow'ft i 
And patmod meads smile with unbkidan^ flow'rs; 
FlowVs of immortal bloom and variotu hoe ; 
No rival sweets in your own £nna grew. 
In the recess of a cool sylvan glade 
A monarch tree projects no vulgar shade. 
Encurober'd with their wealth, the branches bend. 
And golden apples to your rekcb descend. 
6pare not (he fruit, but pluck the f>looming ore. 
The yellow harvest will increase the more. 
But [ too long on tritiing themes eaplain. 
Nor speak ih' unbounded glories of your teign. 
Whole nature owns your power: whate*er have bfrtb 
And live, and move o'er all the face of earth i 
Or in old ocean's mighty caverns sleeps 
Or pportivc roll along the foanrrydeepj 
Or on stltT pinions airy journeys take, 
Or cut the f!oating stream or stagnant lake; 
In vain they labour to preserve their breath, 
And Boon fall victims to your subject, death. 
Unnumber'J triumphs swift to you he bring?^ 
Hail I goJJc5s of all sublunary things f 
Empirss, that sink above, here rise again, 
*And worlds unpeopled crowd th*£ly8ian plain. 
The rich, the poor, the monarch, and the slave. 
Know no svlpcrior honours in the grave. 
Proud tyrants once, and laurellM chiefs shall come, 
And kneel, and ItcmbUng wait from you their doom. 
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The impioiis, forc'd^ shall then their crinits disclose. 
And see past pleasures teem with fature woes^ 
Diiplore in darkntss your impartial sway, 
While spotless souls enjoy the fields of day. 
When ripe for second birih, the dead shall stand 
In shiv'ring throngs on the Lethean strand, 
'That shade whom you approve dhlU first be brought 
To quaff oblivion in the pleasing draught. 
Whose thread of lift", just spun, you would rencw^ 
Bat nod, and Clotho shall re-wind the clUe. 
Let no distrust of pow'r your joys abatA, 
Speak what yoti wish, and what yon speak is fattf. 

The ravisher thus soothM the weeping fair. 
And check 'd the fury of his steeds with care: 
Possest of beauty's charms, he calmly rode, 
.And love first soften'd the relentless gocL 
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Charity is a virtue of the heart, and not of th^* 
"ands, says an old writer. Gifts and alms are the ex- 
pressions, not the essence, of this virtue. A man 
^ay bestow great sums on the poor and indigent 
''^thout being charitable, and may be charitable when 
"^ is not able to bestow any thing. Charity is thcre- 
^^^ a habit of good will, or benevolence, in the soul, 
^'^ich disposes us to the love, assistance, and relief 
^* mankind, especially of those who stand in need 
^^ it. The poor man who has this excellent frame of 
^md, is no less entitled to the reward of this virtue 
^^an the man who founds a college. For my own 
t^^U, I am charitable to an extravagance this way. I 
^cver saw an indigent person in my life, without 
^caching out to him some of this imaginary relief. 
3 \ v:;\s\\\o\ 
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I cannot but sympathize with every one I meet that 
is in affliction ; and if my abilities were equal to my 
wi««he8y there should be neither pain nor poverty in 
the world. 

To give my reader a right notion of myself in this 
particular, I shall present him with the secret history 
of one of the most remarkable parts of my life. 

I was once engaged in [search of the philosopher's 
stone. It is frequently observed of men who have 
been busied in this pursuit, that though they have 
failed in their principal design, they have however 
made such discoveries in their w^y to it, as have 
sufficiently recompensed their iiKiuiries. In the same 
manner, though I cannot boast of my suocesi in that 
aflfair, I do not repent of my engaging in it, because 
it produced in my mind such an habitual exercise of 
charity, as made it much better than perhaps it would 
have been, had I never been lost in so pleasing a de- 
lusion. 

As I did not question but I should soon have a new 
Indies in my possession, I was perpetually taken up in 
poQsidcring how to turn it to the benefit of mankind. 
In order to it, I employed a whole day in walking 
about this great city, to find out proper places for the 
erection of hospitals. I had likewise entertained that 
jMroject, which has since succeeded in another place^ 
of building churches at the court end of the town, — 
ivith this only difference, that instead of fifty I tntendtd 
to have built a hundred, and to have Been them all 
finished in less than one year. 

I had with great pains and application got together 
a list of all the French protest^nts; and, by the best 
accounts I could come at, had calculated the value of 

all 
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-all those estates and effects which every one of. them 
had left in his own country for the $ak^ of hi$ reli-* 
gton^ being fully determined to make it up to him^ 
and return some of them the double of wha^t they 
bad lost. 

As Iwas one day in my laboratory, my operator^ 
who was to fill my coffers for me^ and used to foot 
it from the other end of the town every morning, 
complained of a sprain in his leg, that he had mc^t 
with over against St. Clement's chiurch. This so af- 
fected me^ that as a standing mark of my gratitude to^ 
him, and out of compassion to the rest of my fellow- 
citizens, I resolved to new-pave every street within the 
liberties, and entered a memorandum in my pocket- 
book accordingly. About the same time I entertained 
some thoughts of mending all the highways on this 
side the Tweed, and of making all the rivers in En- 
gland navigable. 

But the project I had most at heart was the settling 
upon every man in Great Britain three pounds a year 
(in which sum may be comprised,, according to sir 
William Pettit's observations, all the necessities of 
life), leaving to them whatever else they could get by 
their own industry to lay out on superfluities. 

I was above a week debating in myself what I should 
do in the matter of impropriations 3 but at length 
came to a resolution to buy them all up, and restore 
them to the church. 

As I was one day walking near St. Paul's I took 
some time to survey that structure; and not being en* 
tirely satisfied with it, though I could not tell why, I 
had some thoughts of pulling it down, and bujlding it 
up anew at my own expense. 

For my own part, as I have no pride in me, I in^ 
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ttndtd Co fak^ np with a coach and six, half a dr>zen 
foofmrn, and live hkc a private gtntkman. 

It happriud about thit time that puMic mattcrt 
looked very gloomy, faxes came hardy the war went 
on heavily, p«?oplc complained of ihc gicai burihcnii 
that were laid upon tlumft lhi.'« niailc nip resolve to 
ti<?t SLsiictmc morning, to conMdcr flcriou>ly ilie sOUft 
9it the nation. I wan tlic more r^idy to enter on it, 
hecatifK; I waa obliged, whahcr I Wi^iild or no, to $it 
Jrt lM>ine in my morning gown, having, after a nio.>( 
incredible cxpenie, pawned a new i^uit of elothcs, 
ami a fulUbottoniecl wig, for a sum of money, whieU 
my operator assured mc wa?» tiic Ki^t he should want 
to bring all our matter:* to bear. After having conzii- 
dcrcd many projects I <it length re^^cilvcd to beat tlie 
common enemy at hii own weapons) and laid 4 
scheme which woidd have blown him up in a qnarter 
of a year had things SiuccccclcJ to my wishes. As I 
iras in thin golden dream, voniebody knocked at my 
door. I opened it, aikl found it w<i9 a mci»engcr thai 
brought mc a letter froni tl>c lal)oratnry. 'ITie feIlo>y 
looked so miserably poor, that 1 wa^ rcsiolvcd to mal^c 
bif fortune before he delivcrccl his message ; but seeing 
be brought a letter from my operator, I concluded I 
waa bound to it in honour, as much as a prince ift to 
give a rcvi ard tq one that brings him the first ncw^s of 
• victory. I knew thi^ waj> the long-exptctcd hour 
of projection, and which I liad waited fqr, with great 
impatience, above half a year before. In short, I broke 
open roy letter in a transport of joy, and found it a^ 
follow !< ; 
f Sir, 

* Aftf r having got out of you every ihinp you caq 
roijvcnicntly spare, I aeorii to trc^p^M*:* upon your ge- 
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nerous nature^ and therefore must ingenuously confess 
to you, that I know no more of the philosopher's 
stone than you do. I shall only tell you for your 
-comfort, that I never yet could bubble a blockhead 
out of his money. They must be men of wit and 
parts who are for my purpose. This made me apply 
myself to a person of your wealth and ingenuity* 
How I have succeeded you yourself can best tell. 
^ Your humble sjervant to command, 

^ THOMAS WHITE.' 

^ I have Jocked up the laboratory, and laid the key 
Tinder the door.' 

T was very much shpcked at the unworthy treat- 
ment of this man^ and not a little mortified at my 
disappointment, though not so much for what I my- 
self as what the public suffered by it. I think, how- 
ever, I ought to let the world know what I designed 
for them, and hope that such of my readers who finct 
they had a share in my good intentions, will accept 
of the will for the deed. 
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The following story is lately translated out of at). 
Arabia maj^iuscript, which I think has very much 
the turn of an oriental tale 5 and, as it has never before 
been printed, I question not but it will be highly ac- 
ceptable to my reader. 

The name of Helim is still famous through all the 
eastern parts of the world. He is called among the 



tfrtia&»ri| r.vtu to tbU (by, liclim the great pbyisi uiu 
He wa» iu:(|uauiU;d with all Uie pow(?r« oi' u\^tp\tUf 
umluacMxl all the in(Uitfiu:e» f i' the litar^, afi4 k>t<^^ 
thv vtcrcu that weco engraved on the neal of Solomou 
ike Aon oi David. Jlcliiii wat «Uo gciwrncir of tlir. 
black palace, aiid c*Jiiirf of the phy«iciaiu la AltM- 
re^chiii thr great kiug of IVrnia. 

AlfiareiKhJu wan llu: inoa drciicifttl tyrant that ever 
reigiK'd ill tbiti country, lie wat of a feiirfttl, Httupi- 
i iousi and cruel nature, having put to death u[Hm very 
ulight jeal4iutfie» and Murmiitcii liv<'-attd-thirty of hii» 
quei:nit, and above twenty ioiu whom be ituii|>ecu.'d 
to have conspired againht hm life. Iking at length 
\vcaried wilh thi' exercise (if ko many erucltietf in Iuk 
own family, and fcaiing le>it the whole race of caliptu 
Miould he entirely loMt, he one day »cnt for ijelim, 
and »|H)ke U) him after thin manner: * llelinr^ aaid 
he, * 1 have long admire^l thy great wisdom, and re- 
tired way of living. I khall now tthow tliee the entire 
('onddeme which 1 phicc in ihee, I have only two 
#)OMH rcmainint;, who are an yet hut infanta. It 1% my 
deHign that thou take them home with thee, and 
cchuate them tin tliy own. IVain thcni up in the 
humble unamhitioiis puiHuitK of knowledge, liy thi» 
iui'.mu %Uii\l the line of calipiiH he preserved, and my 
rhiidren Miceccd after me, without aspiring to my 
throne whiUt I am yet alive.' *'I*he wordu of my lord 
the king nhall he obeyed,' «aid ilelim: after which 
be howed^ and went out of the king'« presence. He 
then received the children intu hiH own bouKe, and 
from that time bred them up with him in the atudieii 
of knowledge and virtue. 'l*he young princea lored 
ttod jenpectcd Ilelim. an thrir fatlicr, and made f»ucb 

improvime4it» 
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imf)roveiiieqts trnd^r himi that by th^ 8ig« of one- 
aad-twenty they were instructed in all the Ifearning of 
the east. The name of the eldest >^atf Ibfahitn^ and 
of the youngest Abdall A, They lived together in 
such a perfect friendship^ thiit to this day it is said 
6f intimate friends, that they live together like Ibrahim 
and Abdallah. Helim had an Oiily child^ who was a' 
girl of a fine soul, and a mo^t beautiful person. 
Her father omitted nothing in her education that 
might make her the mo^t accomplished woman of 
her age. As the young princes were in a manner 
excluded from the rest of the world, they frequently 
eonversed with this lovely virgin, Who had beert 
broogltt up by her falther in the same course of 
knowledge and of virtue. Abdallah, whose mind 
was of a softer turn than that <>f his brother, grew 
by degrees sd enamoured of her conversation, that he 
did not think he lived when he \v^ not in edmpany 
with his beloved Balsora, for that Was the name of 
the maid. - The fame of her beauty was so great, thai 
at length it came to th6 ears of the king, who, pre-i 
tending to visit the young princes his sons, demanded 
of Helim the sight of Balsora his fair daughter. The 
kii^ was so enflam^d with her beauty and behaviour^ 
that he sent for Helim the next morning, and told 
htrti it was now his design to recompense him f6r all 
bis £aithfui services; and that, in order to it, ht in'^ 
tended to make his daughter queen of Persia. Helim^ 
who knew very well the fate of all those unhappy 
^romeh who had been thus advanced, and could not 
bi^be privy tcT the secret love which Abdalls* bore his 
Aaugbtcr, * Far be it,' says he> ^from the king of 
?wAa to cofsaamMOAc tibe blood of the caliphs, and 
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join hiiTiMlf in marriage with the daughter of his 
phynician !' The king, however^ was »o impatient for 
Aiic'h a hridcy that, without hearing any excuiiei, he 
immediately ordered RaUora to be ffcnt for into hit 
prci^encc, keeping the father with him, in order to 
make her Arridible of the honour which he designed 
her. RaUora^ who wan too niode^t and humble to 
think her beauty had made nuch an impresHion on the 
king, was a few moments after brought into his pre« 
sence as he had commanded. 

She appeared in the king's eye as one of the virgins 
of paradise. Rut upon hearing the honour which he 
intended her, <thc fainted away, and fell down as dead 
at his feet. Ifelim wept, and, after having recovered 
her out of the trance into which she was fallen, repre- 
sented to the king, that so uncx|>ected an hcmour was 
too great to have been communicated to her all at 
once; but that, if he pleased, he would himself pre- 
pare her for it. The kmg bid him take his own way, 
and dismis<<ed him. Ralsora was conveyed again to her 
father's house, where the thoughts of Abdallah re- 
newed her affliction every moment ; in so much that 
at length she fell into a raging fever. The king was 
informed of her condition by those that saw her. 
llclini, finding no other means of extricating her from 
the didiculties she was in, after having composed her 
mind, and made her acquainted with his ititcntions^ 
gave her a certain potion, which he knew would lay 
her asleep for many hours; and afterwards, in all the 
seeming distress of a disconsolate father, informed 
ttic king she was dead. The king, who never let any 
sentimenm of humanity come too near his heart, did 
not much trouble himself about the matter: however^ 

for 
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for his own reputation, he told the father, that since it 
was known through the empire that Balsora died at a 
time when he designed her for his bride, it was his in* 
tention that she should be honoured as such after her 
death, that her body should be laid in the black palace 
among those of his deceased queens. 

In the mean time Abdallah, who had heard of the 
king^s design, was not less afflicted than his beloved 
Balsora. As for the seyeral circumstances of his 
distress, as also how the king was informed of an irre- 
coverable distemper into which he was fallen, they are 
to be found at length in the history of Helim. It 
shall suffice to acquaint the reader, that Helim, some 
days after the supposed death of his daughter, gave the 
prince a potion of the same nature with that which 
had laid asleep Balsora. 

It is the custom among the Persians to convey in 
a private manner the bodies of all the royal family, a 
little after their death, into the black palace; which is 
the repository of all who are descended from the ca- 
liphs, or any way allied to them. The chief physician 
is always governor of the black palace, it being his . 
office to embalm and preserve the holy family after 
they are dead, as well as to take care of them while 
they are yet living. The black palace is so called from 
the colour of the btriWing, which is all of the finest 
polished tlack marble. There are always burning in 
it five thousand everlasting lamps. It has also a 
hundred folding doors of ebony, which arc each of 
them watched day and night by a hundred negroes, 
who are to take care that nobody enters besides the 
governor. 

Helim, after having conveyed the body of his 
daughticr into this repository, and at tlui a^Y^o'\v\v.^vl 

5? A '■2 \\\X\ft. 
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fiiiR* received luur out of the deep into which she uaf 
falli iiy took caif some time alter to bring that oSAhr 
dallJl) into the s^nu; place, fialgora watched over 
hioi till such tiim a« the dose he had taken Io3t its 
cficct. Abdallah W4» not acquainud with HcHm'i 
dcsi'^n when lie gave him this sleepy potion. It is 
iiR])osriiblc to dc4crtbc the surprise, tlie joy, the 
iraiiAport he was in at his first auaking. lie f^ncie^ 
himself in the retireniciUs of the blest, and that the 
spirit of hiivdear Bkbiora, who he thought was just gooi; 
before him, was the first who caine to congratulate bis 
arrival. 8hc soon iniormcd him of the place he w^ss 
in, whieh, notwithstanding all its horrors, appeared to 
him more <ra'cet than the bower of Mahomet^ in the 
company of his iialsora* 

Helim, who was supposed to be taken up in the 
embalming of the bodies, visited the place very fre- 
quently. His greatest perplexity was Ivow to get the 
lovers out of it, the gales being watched in such t 
manner as I have before related. This consideration 
did not a little disturb the two interred loYcrs. At 
length Helim bethought himself, that the first day of 
the fulUmoon of the month Tiapa was ne^r at hand* 
Now it is a received tradition amopg the Tcrsia^is, tlist 
the souls of those of the royal family, who are in a 
state of bliss, do, on the first fu}l-nioou after their 
decease, p^i^s through th^ eastern gate of the black 
palace, whi:ch is tberefore called the gatq of paradise, 
in order to take their flight for that happy pL^ce^ 
Helim theriiforc, having made due prcpafotion for this 
night, dressed each of the lovers iu a robe of a;Em:e 
silk, wrought in the finest looms of Persia, with a 
long train of linen whiter than snow, that flaate^ on 
f he ground behind tham. U^on Abd^l^/%b%Rd b^ 
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fcrtd i W?cfath of the greenest myrtfei afid on Balsora'd 
s g»lahd of the freshest ToBt». Their ^rfhefits were 
s6€lfit«d with the richest p^rfaraes of Afabta. Having 
fhtis j^rc^red every thmg, the fall-moon \va5 hb sooner 
upf aiwi shining in al! iis brightness^ but he privately 
c^ned the gate of paradifse, and shut it after the same 
matmer as soon is they had passed throtigh it. The 
btod of negroes, who w^re posted at a little distance 
from the gate, seeing two such beautiful apparitions, 
that showed themselves to advantage by the light of 
the full-mflon j and being ravished with the odour that 
dcmed hem their garmetrts, imriiediately cdncluded 
ihtm to be the gh6sts of the two persons lately de- 
cease. They feB upon thei^ fae^ kA they passed 
tlmuagh tbff nudst 6f theitiysbid continued pr6strate on 
the earth till stich ttfiewi k9 i\i€f were out of sight. They 
reported the next day WtJat they h^ s^ett: but this 
was looked upon, by tlie king himself, and most 
odies^s, as die complimeat that w^ u^mally paid to any 
of the deceased of his fidlii^ily. Hdim had placed two 
of his own mule* at abdi« ^ milef * distaftce from the 
bhck tempt^ on^ the ^j6l Whicfe fliey had s^reed- 
upoii far their rettdeavtJOd. lAe^ 1^ metf them, and 
conducted them to on^ of his^ owfit houses, which was 
situated on mount Khaean. The air oil this nlioimCaiiV 
was so vfery heafcSftil, th^ Hdim MA formerly trans- 
ported the king thither, i*i^ onfei<^ t<^ i<ecover him out of 
ar long fit of sicfcness^j wfeidh- stis^eeed^d s6 well that- 
the long: made, him'^ preseiit- of fhe whole- mountain-, 
wik a beautiful house a*$d- gardeias^ tiat were on the 
top ofi it. fe this retirement lived Abdallah at^d- 
Baisnrau They were both sn fraught with all kindaf 
tfkhow&c^^atodpos^estrwith so condtadtfaftd- mutual 
5? A 3 a ^^^^vsu 
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a paMHion for each otiicr, that ihcir tolitiide never lay 
hfavy on them. Abdallah a(>|)he(l hiiiiM-lf to tbote 
artH uhi( h were agreeable to hid manner of living and 
ihe situation of the pl.ice; insomuch that in a few 
year.-» h*: con verted tlie whole mountain into a kind of 
gardeit, and covered every part of it with plantations 
or Hp(/t4 of (lov/ers. I iehni wan too g<Htd a father to 
let linn ysuni any thing that mi|?;ht conduce to make 
h'ui ret in men t plea^^ant. 

In alniut ten yeurs after their nhode in thit place the 
old King died, and wan eucecrded by hiM Hon Ibrahim^ 
\\\u)y u|Min tlie iiup|;o<ied deaih of hirt brother^ had 
l/Cen c;dleil to eourt, and entirtiined (here at heir to 
the i'er-^iaii empire. TlHni^;h he wa« Home years in*' 
coni^lable for the death ot hib brother, Heltm durst 
u(i\ trn-t liini witfi tiie secret, which he knew would 
have lalal eonsernienc ^m, «*hoiild it by i«ny mean*, come 
to the knov\ ledge of the old kin^. Ibiaiiiui wan no 
vjoner mounted to tlie throne, but lielim Miught after 
a proper opj>ortnnity oi making a discovery to hhn^ 
whirji he knew wotdd be* very agreeable to so good* 
natured and (renerouH a prince. It ho happened, that 
befcjrc ilelrm ioiind such an op|>orlunity as he denired^ 
the new kio'^ Ibsihim, having]; been Hcparated from his 
company in a chace, and almont fainting with heat 
and thirst, naw him.Heif at the foot of mount Khacan : 
he immediately aftcended the hdl, and coming to 
Jiclim's hotiHe demanded Kome refreshments. Hcliin 
was very luckily there at that time; and, after iiaving 
set before the king the choicest of wines and fruits, 
finding him wonderfully pleaded with so reasonable a 
treat, lold him that the bcj^t part of bin entertainment 
was to come; upon which h*^ opene<I*to him the whole 

history 
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history of what had passed. The king was at once 
astonished and transported at so strange a relation; 
and seeing his brother enter the room with BaJsora in 
his hand, he leaped affirom the sofa on which he sat, 

and- cxied out * It is he! It is my Abdallahl' 

Having said this, he fell upon his neck and wept. The 
whole company, for some time, remained silent, and 
shedding tears of joy. The king at length, after having 
kindly reproached Helim for depriving him so long of 
such a brother, embraced Balsora with the greatest ten- 
derness, and told her that she should now be a queen 
indeed; for that he would immediately make his bro- 
ther king of all the conquered nations on the other' 
side the Tygris. He easily discovered in the eyes of 
our two lovers, that, instead of being transported with 
the . offer, they preferred their present retirement to 
empire. At their request therefore he changed his 
intentions, and made them a present of all . the open 
country as far as they could see from the top of 
mount iChacan. Abdallah, continuing to extend his 
former improvements, beautified this whole prospec t 
with groves and fountains, gardens, and seats of plea- 
sure, till it became the most delicious spot of ground 
within the empire, and is therefore called the Garden 
©f Persia. This caliph, Ibrahim, after a long and 
happy reign, died without children, and was succeeded 
by Abdallah, a son of Abdallah and Balsora. This 
was that king Abdallah who afterwards fixed the 
imperial residence upon mount Khacan, which con 
tinucs at this time to be the favourite palace of the 
Persian empire. 
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ON TIIK BEAUTIES OF TflK CaRATIQN. No« 100# 

In fair wMtber, when my heart ia cheered, and I 
feel tbat exalution of spiriu which reaulu from Ught 
and warmth, joined with a beautiful prospecl of n»» 
turcy I regard myself as one placed by the hand of 
God in the midst of an ample theatre, in wkieh tte 
sun^ nu>on and stars, the firuita also and vegct^ 
bies of tl^ earthy perpetually changing their positiona 
or their aspects, exhibit an elegant entcrtaininentto 
the understanding as well as to the eye. 

Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the paiated 
bow, and the glaring comets, are decorationa of thk 
mighty theatre. And the sable hemisphere studded 
witli spangles, the blue vault at noon, the giorious 
gilding!} {uid rich coloun» in the horiionj^ I look on at 
60 many succesnive scenes. 

When I conaider things in thta Ught, metbinka. it 
is a ^ort of impiety to have no atfention to the courser 
of liEture, and the rt volutions of the heavenly, hodiea. 
To be rcgardlcas oi tlio^e phenomena Uiatars pkced 
wiihui (nir \ iew, on purpose to entertain ouc ficitltieay 
and dir'|iLiy the vv.isdoni and power of their creador, ift 
an aiiVonuto providence, of the same; kind (1 hope it w 
not iuipiOiui to uuil^Q bucb a ftiniile) sm it would be tOf 
a (tockI \H)tt U) sit o Jt bifl play without minding, the 
plot or btautics of it. .: 

Ai;d yU how few. are there wha attend ta the drama 
of nature, it;^ artificial structure, and those admir^Uo 
mai hjncs whereby the pasaibnaoE a philosopher are 
^ratufully agitated, and his soul aifectcd with the sweet 
cjnolioiis ol joy and surprise! 

How many iox-hunters and rural squires are to be 

Couad 
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fnta4 in Gneat Biitaln^ who are ignorant Ihal t&ey 
iMtTe all thU while Uved on a planet; that the sun is 
^jenri^ttiimsaxu) times bifgerthw and that 

tfejWFfr ^i*e o^^r worlcte within our view, greater ahd 
9aw& ^ricm9 than our own ! ' Ay, but,* says som* 
iJIU^i^t^&Uow, ' lenjpy the world, aiid leave other& ta 
t<Hktfimp\U^ ij|/ ^ Yes, you eat and drink^ and run 
jibont jMpoivi it : ^t is^ yoa enjoy k aa a brute ; but to 
^^^ il^ 1^ T^^ml being is to know it, to be sensible 
to£ it9 giff^tqessi^d l^a^ily, to be delighted with its har-i 
mmyyaad hy t;hese reflections toobtainjust w^ntimenta 
of ^ HjsaiglUy mind that firaniM it/ 

Tte maii whoy i^Qembairassed witJbL vulgar cares,, lel^ 
surely intends; to t)^e fli^x of thing;? in heaven ana 
ifcbing^- oa eartb, and observes the laws by which they 
ar§ gQi^r^ed^ hatb secured to himself an easy ^(t 
«09venieQjti sec^t, where he beholds with pleasure all' 
^at po^^es on. the stage o£ natuive ; while those about 
^in^ ^ra, some fas^ as]eep, and. others struggling for ^ 
the highest, placpSy or turning their eyes from the en^i 
^Fla^nmeoit prepared, by pxovidenee> to play at push* 
piri ^ith. oae JM^oth^r, 

Within this a^pitt circumference of the world, the 
^priiH^lights thatane bung on high, the meteors in: the 
Qu441ei)egionj^ the various livery of the eartji, and the 
yro^^ion. of good things that distinguish the seasons,, 
^oald ^prospect which annihilates all human grandeur^ 
Bqt when we have seen frequent returns of the same 
thiag^i, whqn we have oftea viewed- the heaven and the 
tarth in, aU their various array, our attention flags and 
Qujr ^miratioa ceases. All the an and. magniflcence 
ill Dature could* not make us pleased with the sama 
^tertainment presented a hundred years successively 
teQurvi^w, 



S6f HKI.BCTfOTCS FROM 

I am li'd into thin way of thinking l>y a question 
utAitcd ihe olher iiiglit, viz. Whether it wcrt possible 
that a man nhouid Ik* \ve.ir)'ofa fortunate and healthy 
course of life } My opinion waji, that the bare repe- 
tition of ilu; name ol}jccts, ahfttrncted from all mhcr 
tm:onv(-tii('ricii-^, wai rfufiicicnt to rrcate in our mmds 
a d:st.iHtc of i\w world; and that the abhorrence old 
mcti ha\(* of death proceciJs rather firotn a distfuii of 
what ni.iy follow, than from the prospeet of losing atiy 
present enjoyments. For (aA an anticnt author some*' 
where expresses it), when a man has seen the vicissi- 
tudcH of night and day, winter and cummer, spring and 
au t tunn, the ret nriunjj;; faces of the several parts of nature, 
what is there further to detain his fancy here below? 

The 8i>rctacle indt-ed iM {rlorious^ and may bear view- 
ing Hcveral time4. Kut in <i ver\' f<^.w scenes oF revol- 
ving years we feel a satiety of the saific images; the 
mind grow4 impatient to see the curtain drawn and 
behold new scenc.4 dischiHSil, and the imagination is in 
this Hfc filled witli a confused idea of the next. 

Death, couiildercd in thi4 li^ht, is no more than 
passing from one entertainment to another. If the 
prcbi-nt objtKzts arc grown tiresome and distasteful, it 
IS in order to prepare our minds for a more exquisite, 
reliith of ihopc which are fresh and new. If the good 
thine* we hive hitherto enjoyed are transient, they 
will be succeeded by thofte which the inexhaustible 
power ot the deity will supply to eternal ages. If the 
pleasures of our prcicnt Mate arc blended with pain 
and unca>/titehi, our future will con^irit of sincere un« 
mi.Ncd <!c!iKht.^. lUeBAed hope! the thought whereof 
turns the .try luipcrfcctionH of our nature into ocra- 
sions of couiloJt and joy* 

Hut what corirol:;l\ou u\d\.XoV\\^s.\\\^\\>^VvoUath no 
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hopeorproispcctof these-lhings? View him in that part 
of life wbeii the natural decay of his £^ultie& concurs. 
with the frequency of the same objects to make hiii|( 
weary of this world ; when, like a man who hangs upoii; 
a precipice^ his present situation is uneasy, and tbci 
moment that he quits his hold he is sure of sinking 
into bell or annihilation. 

There is not any character so hateful as his who in- 
vents racks and tortures for mankind. The free- 
thinkers make it their business to introduce doubts, 
perplexities^ and despair into the minds of men^ and^ 
according to the poet's rule^ are most justly punished 
by their own schemes. 



ON GABOENING. CATALOGUE OF EVERGREENS, 

No. 173. 

; I LATELY took a particular friend of mine to my house 
in the country, not without some apprehension that 
it could afford little entertainment to a man of his po-. 
lite- tas^e^ particularly in ardiitecture and gardcnin^y 
who bad so long been conversant with all that is beau-, 
tifiil and great in either. But it was a pleasant sur-r 
prise to me to hear him often declare, he had found 
in my retirement that beauty which he always thought 
\v**nting in the most celebrated seats, or if you will 
villas, of the nation. This he described to me in those 
verses with which Martial begins one of his epigrams: 

Baiana Kostrivilia, Basse^ Faustini^ 
. Non otiosis ordinata myrtetis, 

Fidu0que platano, tcnsilique buxcto, 

Ingrata lati tfatia detinei cample 

Sfd rurc vcro, barbaroque la:atuT, Lib. iii. 49. 
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There 19 cenaSnly somcthine in the amiaMe Btrtrpli* 
eity of unadorned nature^ that spreads over the mind 
amofendblesort of tranquillity, and a loftier settaatton 
tf pteaiure, than can be raised from the nteef scenes 
^ art. 

This was the faiitc of the anticnts in their garckm, as 
we may discover from the descriptions which are extant 
rfthem. The tvio mort celebrated wits of the world 
hare each of them left m a particular picture of a 
garden ; wherein those great masters, being whotty 
mtrconflncd, and painting at plcaswre, may be thought 
to- have given a ftilFidea of what they estcenied mcJst 
excellent in' this way. These (one may observe) cort* 
sist entirely ol tlic useful part of horticulture^ fruit- 
trees, herbs, water, &c. The pieces I am speaking of 
arc \^lrgirs account of the garden of the old Cbrycran, 
and Homer's of that of Aleinoiis. The hrst of these is 
already knmvn to the Engliiib roaddi*, by tbe exeeflent 
tserslons of Mr. Dryden and Mr. Addison. The otiier^ 
having never been attempted^in our language with any 
de^nttei, and being the mDst beautiftif ptan of tbis^ 
sort that can be imagined^ I shall here [msent the 
foader uith-a translation of it. 

Tho Gardens of AlcimuSyfrmn fJhmet^s^ Odyssv f. 

Close to the gates a spacious garden licff, 
From storms deffendtd and inclement skiet: 
Font acres was th' allotted space of ground, 
Fenced witha fiHieii eadtwuri all- aroundi 
Tall thriving trees coafss«*d the fruitful mould y 
The rcdd*ning apple ripcoa here ta goIdi| 
Here the blue fig with luscious. juice o«r(l(nrs^ 
With deeper red the fuU pomcgranteiglaws^ 

I The 



Titfi ^riHacii %^t bende beneath the weighty pear. 
And verdant olives flourish round the ywo 
Tbc balmy ^pklt of the western gale 
Sternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail} 
£aeh drppping pear a following pear supplies. 
On apples apples, figs on figs arise j 
The same mild season gives the blooms to blow. 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 

•Hereorder'd vines in equal ranks appear, 
With aO th* united labours of the year. 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, 
Soree dry the bl^ck'ntug clusters in the sua : 
Others to tread the liquid harvest join, 
TIk groaning presses foam with floods of wioir« 
H^re are the vines in early ilow'r descry 'd. 
Here grapes discotour'd on the sunny side. 
And there in aulyma's richest purple dy'd. 
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Beds of all various herbp, for ever green. 
In beauteous order terminate the sceoe. 

Two plenteous fo'ntains the whole prospect crowtl'd; 
This thro* the gardens li.ds it5 streams around. 
Visits each plant, and waters all the ground ; 
While that in pipes beneath the palaoe flows, 
And thence its current on the town bestows) 
To various usetheir various streams they bring. 
The people one, and one supplies the king. 



Sir Willl^pfi Temple has remarked that this descrip- 
tion contains all the justest rules and provisidns which 
can go toward composing the best gardens. Its extent 
was four acres, which in those Linus of simplicity was 
looked upon a^ a large one, even for a prince : it was 

inclosed 
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inclosed all round for defence ; and for conveniency 
joined clfisc to the gates of the palace. 

He mentions next the trees, which were standards^ 
and suflcred to grow to their full height. The fine de- 
scription of the fruits that never failed, and the eter- 
nal zephyrs, is only a more noble and poetical way of 
expressing the continual succession of one fruit after 
another throughout the year. 

llie vineyaid seems to have been a plantation di- 
stinct from the garden ; as also the beds of greens 
mentioned afterwards at the extremity of the inclosurc, 
in the nature and usual place of our kitchen gardens. 

The two fountains arc disposed very remarkably. 
They rose within the inclosurc, and were brought by 
conduits- or ducts, one of them to water all parts of the 
gardens, and the other underneath the palace into the 
town, for the service of the public. 

How contrary to this siniplicity is the modem prac- 
tice of gardening! We seem to make it our study to re- 
cede from nature, not only in the various tonsure of 
greens into the most regular and formal shapes^ but 
even in monstrous attempts beyond the reach of the 
art itself: we run into sculpture, and are yet bcttef 
pleased to have our trees in the most awkward figures 
of men and animals^ than in the most regular of their 
own. 

ITmc ^ nexilibus vldeai efronJilus horias, 
ImpJexos late muros, ksf moenia circum 
Porrigerey ^ I at as e ramts surgere turres ; 
Dejiexam ^ tnyrtum in puppesy atque area rosird: 
In luxisque undare fretum^ atgue e rare rudentes. 
Parte alia frondere suis ienioria castris; 
Scktaque sficuJayue etjaculafUia citria vallos. 

I belie\'c 
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I \>elieve it 's no wrong observat'on, tliat persons' 
of genius^ who are most capable of art, are always 
ndost fond of nature, as such are chiefly sensible 
, that all art consists hi the imitation and study of na-' 
ture. On the contrary, people of the common level 
of understanding are principally delighted with the lit- 
tle niceties and fantastical operations of art, and con- 
stantly think that finest which is least natural. A ci- 
tizen is no sooner proprietor of a couple of yews, but 
he entertains thoughts of erecting them into giants, 
like those of Guildhall. I know an eminent cook who* 
beautified his country-seat with a coronation dinner, 
in greens, where you . soe the champion flourishing 
on horseback at one end of the table, and the quefcn 
in perpetual youth at the other. 

For the benefit of all my loving countrymen of this 
curious taste, I shall here publish a catalogue of 
greens to be disposed of by an eminent town-gardener 
who has lately applied to me upon this head. He re- 
prcjents, that for the advancement of a politer sort of 
ornament in the villas and gardens adjacent to this , 
great city, and in order to distinguish those places from 
the mere barbarous countries of gross nature, the 
world stands much in need of a virtuoso gardener who 
has a turn to k^culpture, and is thereby capable of im- 
proving upon the antients of his profession in the 
imagery of evergreens. My correspondent is arrived 
to such perfection, that he cuts family pieces of men, 
^'omen or children. Any ladies that please may have 
^heirown effigies in myrtle, or theirhusbands' in hom- 
'^^ani. He is a puritan wag, and never fails, when he 
shows his garden, to repeat that passage in the Psalms, 
'Thy wife shall be as the fruitful vine, and thy children 

as 
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9$ olivt brvnch^ round thy table.' I shall proCied to 
hU cattlogue, u be lent it for my recommendation. 

Adam and Eve in yew; Adam a little ahatleftd by 
the fill of the tree of knowledge in the great atorm : 
Eve and the serpent very flourishing. 

The tower of Babel^ not yet finished. 

St. George in box: his arm scarce long cBiough, 
but will be in a condition to stick the dragoti by next 
April. 

A green dragon of the same^ with a tail of ground- 
ivy for the present« 

N. B. These two not to be sold separately. 

Edward the black prince in cypress. 

A launistine bear in blossomj with a jufliper bimter 
in berries. 

A pair of giants, stunted, to be sold cheap. 

A queen Elizabeth in phillyrasa, a little inclining to 
the graen-sickneas, but of full growth. 

Another queen Elisabeth in myrtle, which was 
^ry forward, but miscarried by being too near a 
savine. 

An old maid of honour in wormwood. 

A topping Ben Jonson in laurel. 

Divess eminent modem poets in bays, aomewhat 
blighted, to be disposed of a pennyworth. 

A quick-set hog shot up into a porcupine, b)' its be- 
ing forgot a week in rainy weather. 

A lavender pig with sage growing in his belly. 

Noah's ark in holly, standing on the mount; the 
nbs a Uttle damaged for want of water. 
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i»RESfON HERO. No. 3. 

JCiVERYone knows that it is usual for a French officer, 
who can write and read, to set down all the occur- 
rences of a campaign in which he pretends to have been 
personally concerned ; and to publish them under the 
title of his memoirs, when most of his fellow-soldiers 
are dead that might have contradicted any of his mat-^ 
ters of factk Many a gallant young fellow has been 
killed in battle before he came to the third page of his 
secret history ; when several^ who have taken more 
care of their persons, have lived to fill a whole volume 
with their military performances, and to astonish the 
world with such instances of their bravery as had 
escaped the notice of every body else. One of our 
l^te Preston heroes had, it seems, resolved upon this 
method of doing himself justice : and, had he not 
been nipped in the bud, might have made a very for- 
midable figure in his own works among posterity. A 
friend of mine, who had the pillage of his pockets, has 
made me a present of the following memoirs, which 
he desires me to accept as a part of the spoils of the 
. VOL. Ill, 2 B rebels. 



17(1 nfj.vvrwnn rnon^ 

rrlxU. [ havf! omillrd iIm* intnHhiclion, M mott 
proprr for tlir inii|M*<:ti(m of n fircrrury of Mate; and 
uliall only f»ei drmti ko inu( )i of tlif* mctnoirv ftn M^n 
fo Ih- rt f^iithful firtrrativr of that wondcrftil txpcilitioti, 
Hhirli tlrrw lipriti It iIm- vyvn of all Kuropc. 

*IlAViNnUiiiironiTrt<ilitM*a«ii»rr»forar'uing, wirhad 
A grtirral tiitri ling ovr a howl of piin<:h. It wai hrrc 
propf»«c <l l*y onv of ihr wi»r»it anionic uK| to draw up a- 
ni;unfr«)to, netting t^itlh the groutuU and motives of our 
f^kuip: ttrnui: for, iipi hr obHirvcd, th<rr had nrvw yet 
brrn nn in»urrr<tion in Kn^.land whi rcttJir IcadrfKhad 
not thought tlM'n}»«:lvr!fi oblti^cd to give nomc rea«ona 
frir it. To thin rnd wr laid our hnuU tojrHhrr, to cron- 
•idrr what gr\rvimrif% thr nation )w\ luiflrrcd undc*r thir 
rrign of king (irorgr, Aftrr having uprnt >tomc hotirf^ 
upon thifi »*id)jn:f, without brit>g al/lrlo difKtover any^ 
wc unanimoti»ly agrrrd to rrlirl iirni^ atid to find out 
rcasouM for it afterwards, (t wax indrfrd c%ny togueti^- 
at nrvrral gri«vatKT>* of a privatr nature, whi^h influ-- 
rmicd particulnr prrdon^i. Onv. of ui ha^I Kprnt hif 
fortunes nnothrr wan a younger brothers a third had> 
tlic ineiutitiran<!e c;f a faihrr upon bin rntatr. Btjt thai 
which prineipally dinponed ttn in favour of tlt« (*heva* 
Jicr wan, that luoHt of the cortipniiy had })fen obliged 
to take the abjtirntion oath a^ain^tt their will. Being; 
at length thoroughly inlhuued with ze;d and pum*h, 
we renolvcd to takn hr^rnr ttje next morning; whiifh 
we did meordingly, having b'***n joincil by a rjmni' 
drrable rcinforeemeut of Kortmn ratholieft, whom wc 
rould rely u\H)n^ an knowing tlirut to br th« brnt toriei 
in the nation, aud avowed eut^mie^ toprenbytrriani^m. 
Wr wt'rc likcwin<t joiuM by a vrry ti««eful annor^ialr, 
whti v/as a Jidlcr l)y prufel«»iou, and brought iu with 
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kitt^ a body of lusty ypung fellows, whom he ha4 
tweedled into the service. About the third day of our 
Siarch I was made a cploneil ; though, I must need say^ 
X gained my commission by my horse's virtues, not 
' i»y own ; having leapt ovtar a six-bar gate at the head 
of the cavalry. My general, who is a discerning man, 
hereupon gave me a regiment, telling me, ^ be did 
Bot question but I would do the like when I came 
to the enemy's palisadoes.* We pursued our march 
M^ith much intrepidity through two or three open towns, 
tp the great terror of the market-people, md the mis- 
carriage of half a dozen women. Notwithstand- 
ing the magistracy was generally against us, we 
c.Quld discover many friends arapQg oqr spectators; 
particularly in two or three balconies, which were fill- 
ed with females. After these signal successes in tl^e 
north of Englaudi it was thought advisable by our 
general to proceed towards our Scotch confederates. 
During our first day's march I amused myself with 
considering what post I should accept of under James 
the third, when we had put him in possession of the 
British dominions. Being a great lover of country 
sports, I absolutely determined not to be a minister of 
state, nor to be fobbed off with a garter 3 until at length, 
passing by a noble country seat which belongs to a 
whig, I resolved to beg it 5 and pleased myself the re- 
mainder of the day with several alterations I intended 
to make in it. For, though the situation was very 
cklightful, I neither liked the front of the house nor . 
the avenues that led to it. We were indeed so confi- 
dent of success, that I found most of my fellow-soldiers 
were taken up with imaginations of the same nature. 
There had like to have been a duel between two of our 

$ B t ^\^'^\^X^& 
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iuballeinfl upon a dispute which of them shoaldb^ 
governor of PortMmouih. A popinh priest about tbtf 
•amc time gave {rrcat oflfence to a Northutnberlaiut' 
iquire, v^hoin he threatened to excommunicate if he 
did not give up to him the church -lands, which hi<» 
family bad usurped ever since the Reformation. In 
short, every man had cut out a place for himself in his 
own thoughtii; ^o that I could reckon up in our little 
army two or three lord*trea«orers, half a dozen tecre- 
tarictft of state, and at least a score of lords ^sticea in 
eyre for each side of Trent. We pursued our march 
through several villages, which we drank dry, making 
proclamation at our entrance, in the name of Jamet 
the third, against all concealments of ale or brandy., 
Being very much fatigued with the action of a whole 
weekj it was agreed to reat on Sunday ; when we heard 
a most excellent sermon. Our cliaplain insisted prin- 
cipally upon two heads^. Under the first he proved ta 
u«, that the breach of public oaths is no perjury } 
and, under the second, expounded to us the nature of 
non-reaistance, which might be interpreted from the 
Hebrew, to signify either loyalty or rebellion, accord- 
ing as the sovereign bestowed his favoofs and prefer- 
ments, lie concluded with exhorting us, in a most 
pathetic manner, to purge the land by wholesome sevc* 
rities, and to propagate sound principles by fire and 
sword. We set forward the next day towards our 
friends at Kelso; and by the way had like to have 
lost our general and some of our most active officers. 
For a fox unluckily crosi^ing the road diew off a con- 
siderable detachment, who clapped spurs to their 
horses, and pursued him with whoops and halloos until 
we had lost sight of ihcm. A covey of partridgesi 

%^riug!ng 
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springing in our front put our infantry in disorder on 
the same day. It was not long after this that we were 
joined by our friends from the other side of the Frith. 
Upon the junction of the two corps, our spies brought 
US word^ that they discovered a great cloud of dust at 
some distance j upon which, wfe sent out a party to 
reconnoitre* They returned to us with intelligence, 
that the dust was raised by a great drove of black cat- 
ltlc« This n^ws was not a little welcome to us, the 
army of both nations being very hungry. We quickly 
formed ourselves, and received orders for the attack, with 
positive instructions to give no quarter. Every thing 
was executed with so much good order, that we made 
a very plentiful supper. We had, three days after, the 
same success against a flock of sheep, which we were 
forced to eat with great precipitation, having received 
advice of general Carpenter's march as we were at din- 
xier. Upon this alarm we made incredible stretches 
towards the south, with a design to gain the fastnesses 
of Preston. We did little remarkable in our way, ex- 
cept setting fire to a few houses, and frightening an old 
woman into fits. We had now got a long day's march 
of the enemy ; and meeting with a considerable re^ 
fireshment of October, all the officers assembled over it, 
among whom were several popish lords and gentlemen, 
who toasted many loyal healths and confusions, and 
wept very plentifully for the danger of the church. 
We sat until midnight, and at our parting resolved to 
give the enemy battle 5 but the next morning changed 
our resolutions, and prosecuted our march with indefa* 
tigable speed. We were no sooner arrived upon the 
frontiers of Cumberland, but we saw a great body of 
pjilitia drawu up in array against us. Orders were 

2 B 3 ^N^^ 
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given to halt ; and a council of war wai tmmediatdjr 
called^ wherein wc agreed, with that great unanimity 
which was »o remarkable among us on these occaaionf > 
to make a retreat. But before wc could give the word, 
the train-bands, taking advantage of our delay, fled 
first. Wr arrived at Preston without any memorable 
adventure ; where, after having formed many barri- 
^des, and prepared for a vigorous assistance, upon the 
t}>proach of the king's troops under general Wills, who 
was used to the outlandish way of making war, wc 
lh nk it high time to put in practice that passive obe* 
dience, in which our party so much glories, an4 
<which I would advise them to atick to for the fiiture/ 
Such was the end of this rebellion ; which, in all 
^probability, will not only tend to the safety of ouf 
constitution, but the presepratron of the game. 



TOX-HUNTKR. No. 22. 



For the honour of his majesty, and the safety of hif 
government, we cannot but observe, that those who 
have appeared the greatest enemies to both are of that 
rank of men who are commonly distinguished by the 
title of fox-hunters. As jicveral of the9e have had no 
part of their education in cities, camps, or courts, it it 
doubtful whether they are of greater ornament or use 
to the nation in which they live. It would be an ever** 
lasting reproach to politics, should such men be able tq 
overturn an establishment which has been formed by 
the wisest laws, and is supported by the ablest heads* 
The wrong notions and prejudices which cleave to 
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'imtny of these country-gentlemen, who have always 
lived out of the way of being better mft>rmed, are not 
easy to be conceived by a person who has never cou- 
Tcrscd with them . 

That I may give myTcaders an image of these rural 
{Statesmen, I shall, without further preface, set dowa 
an account of a discourse I chanced to have wiih one 
^of them some time ago. I was travelling towards one 
(Of the remotest parts of England, when about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, seeing a country gefntkman 
(trotting before me with a spaniel by his horse's side, I 
made up to him. Our conversation opened, as usual, 
upon the weather; in which we were very unanimous, 
having both agreed that it was too dry for the season 
of the year. My fellow-traveller, upon this, observed 
to me, there had been no good weather since the Revo- 
lution. I was a little startled at so extraordinary are- 
^mark^ but would not interrupt him till he proceeded 
ito tell me of the fine weather they used to have in king 
:Charle8 the pecond'p reign. I only answered, that I 
.did not see how the badness of the weather could b^ 
the king's fault ; and, without waiting for his reply, 
asked him, whose house it was we saw upon a rising 
ground at a little distance from us. He told me it 
belonged to an old fanatical cur, Mr. Such-a-one. 
^ You must have heard of him , ' says he, ^ he is one 
oftherump.^ I knew the gentleman's character upon 
•hearing his name, but assured him, that to my know- 
ledge he was a good churchman. ' Ay !' says he with a 
•kind of surprise, ^ we are told in the country, that he 
spoke twice in the queen^s time against taking off the 
duties upon French claret.' This naturally led us into the 
proceedings of late parliaments ; upon wbic^ occasion he - 
S B 4 ^^\^x^R.^ 
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affinned roundly^ that there had not been one good lair 
passed Mince king William's accession to the throne, 
except the act for preserving the game. I had a mind 
to see him out, and therefore did not care for contra- 
dicting him. ' Is it not hard, ' says he^ ^ that honest 
gentlemen should be taken into custody of messengers 
to prevent them from acting according to their con-r 
sciences? But/ says he, ^ what can wc expect when a 
parcel of factious sons of whores — ' He was going ott' 
in a great passion, but chanced to miss his dog, who was 
amusing himself about a bush that grew at some di? 
stance behind us^ We stood slill until he had whistle4 
him MP ; when he fell into a long panegyric upon his 
spaniel, who seemed indeed excellent in his kind : but 
I found the most remarkable adventure of his life was, 
that he had once like to liavc worried a dissenting 
teacher. The master could hardly sit on his horse for 
laughing, all the while he was giving me the particulars 
of this story, which J found had mightily endeared his 
dog to him, and, as he himself tuld me, had made him 
a great favourite among all the honest gentlemen of the 
countr}'. We were at length diverted from this piece 
of mirth by a post-boy, who winding his horn at us^ 
my companion gave him two or three curses, and left 
the way clear for him. *I fancy,* said I, ^that post. 
brings news from Scotland. I shall long to see die 
next gazette.' ^Sir,' says he,'^ I make it a rule never to 
believe any of your printed news. We never see, sir, 
how things go, except now and then in Dyer's Letter, 
and I read that more for the style than the news. The 
man has a clever pen, it must be owned. But is it not < 
strange that we should be making war upon churoh-of- 
^njgland-men^ vyitb Dutch and Swiss soldiers, men of 
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Antfmonarchical principles ? These foreigners will ne* 
▼er be loved in England, sir; they have not that wit 
and good breeding that we have/ I must confess, I did 
not expect to hear my new acquaintance value himself 
upon these qualifications; but finding him such a cri- 
tic upon foreigners, I asked him if he had ever tra- 
velled. He told me, he did not know what tra- 
velling was good for, but to teach a man to ride the 
great horse, to jabber French, and to talk against pas- 
sive obedience: to which he added, that he scarce 
ever knew a traveller in his life who had not forsook 
his principles, and lost his hunting-seat. ^For my 
part,* says he, 'I and my father before me have al- 
ways been for passive obedience, and shall be al- 
ways for opposing a prince who makes use of mini- 
sters that are of another opinion. But where do you in- 
tend to inn to-night ? ( for we were now come in sight 
of the next town) I can help you to a very good land- 
lord, if you will go along with me. He is a lusty 
jolly fellow, that lives well, at least three yards in the 
^rlh, and the best church-of-England-man upcn the 
road.' I had the curiosity to see this high-church inn- 
keeper, as well as to enjoy more of the conversation of 
my fellow-traveller, and therefore readily consented to 
set our horses together for that night. As we rode side by 
side through the town, I was let into the characters of 
all the principal inhabitants whom we met in our way. 
One was a dog, another a whelp, another a cur, and 
another the son of a bitch ; under which several deno- 
minations were comprehended all that voted on the 
whig side in the last election of burgesses. As for 
those of his own party, he distinguished them by a nod 
pi his head, and asking them how they did by their 
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christian namci. Upon our arrival at the inn, fny 
coin{)ain(>n fctdicd out die jolly landlord^ who knew 
him by hi» \whii^tle. Many endearments and pri- 
vate whit^pcrs pafiscd between them; though ic waf 
c:tsy to f^e, by the landlord's scratching his head^ 
that tiiinu^ did no! go to their wishes. The land- 
U>i-J hail b Willed III;} body to a prodigious size, and 
worked up his complexion to a standing crimson by 
hi-i zeal fur the prosperity of the church, which he 
e^pTe8^vd tverv' hour ot the day, as his custon)en 
dropp<d ill, by r; ptaitd buuipcrs. He had not time 
to go to ciiurcli liimsclt', but, as my iriend told me in 
iny ( M-, had hcadvd a mob at the pulUng down of two 
or three meeting-houses. While supper was preparing 
he enlarged upon the happiness of the neighbouring 
sliire; * for/ sayg he, 'there is scarce a presbyterian 
in ilic whole county, except the bishop.' In short, I 
found by his discourse that he had learned a great deal 
of" politics, but not one word of religicm, from the par- 
son of his parish ; and, indeed, that he had scarce any 
other notion of religion, but that it consisted in hating 
presbytcrians. I had a remarkable instance of his no- 
tions in this particular. Upcm seeing a poor decrepit 
old woman pass under the window where he sat, he 
desired me to take notice of her; and afterwards 
informed me that she was generally reputed a witch 
by the country people, but that, for his part, he was 
apt. to believe she was a presbyterian. 

Supper was no sooner served in, than he took occa- 
sion, from a shoulder of nmtton that lay before us, to 
cry up the plenty of England, which would be the 
happiest colmtry in the world, provided we would live 
within ourselves. Upon which, he expatiated upoa 
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the inconveniencies of trade, that carried from us the 
.commodities of our country, and made a parcel of up- 
starts as rich as men of the most antient families of 
England. He then declared frankly, that he had 
always been against all treaties and alliances with 
foreigners. ^ Our wooden walls,' says he, ^ are our 
security, and we may bid defiance to the whole world^ 
specially if they should attack us when the militia is 
Out/ I ventured to reply, that I had as great an opinioa 
pf the English fleet as he had ; but I could not see how 
Ihey could be paid, and manned, and fitted out, unless 
we encouraged trade and navigation. He replied with 
jBome vehemence, that he would undertake to prove 
trade would be the ruin of the English nation. I would 
^n have put him upon it : but he contented himself 
Wth affirming it more eagerly ; to which he added 
two or three curses upon the London merchants, not 
forgetting the directors of the bank. After supper 
he asked me if I was an admirer of punch, and im- 
inediately called for a sneaker. I took this occasion 
to insinuate the advantages of trade, by observing 
to him, that water was the only native of England 
that could be inadc use of on this occasion ; but that 
ihe lemons, the brandy^ the sugar, and the nutmeg, 
>vere all foreigners. This put him into some confii- 
aionj but the landlord, who overheard me, brought 
fcim aff, by affirming, that for constai^ use there was 
no liquor like a cup of English water, provided it had 
malt enough in it. My squire laughed heartily at the 
conceit, and made the landlord sit down with us. 
We sat pretty late over our punch; and, amidst a great 
fieal of improving discourse, drank the healths of se- 
reral persons in the country, whom I bad never beard 
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of, that, tlicy both a.^9iireJ mc, were the ablest gtatci* 
men in the nation ; and of 8<)mc Londoners^ whom 
they extolled to the hkies f)r their wit, and who, I 
knew, parsed in to%\ n for fcilly fellows. It being now 
midnight, and my friend perceiving by his almanac 
that the nnon wai tip, he cslW/A for his horses, and 
look a sudden resolution to g > to his house, which 
wa3 at three miles distance from the town, after having 
bethought iiinirtdf that he never slept well out of his 
own bed. lie shotk me very heartily by the hand at 
parting, and di-^covcred a great air of satisfaction in 
his looks, tfiat he had met with an opportunity of 
lowing his parts, and left me a much wiserman thax| 
he found me. 
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As I was last Friday taking a walk in the Park, ( 
«aw a country gentleman at the side of Rosamond's 
pond, pulling a handful of oats out of his pocket, and 
with a great deal of pleasure gathering the ducks about 
him. Upon my coming to him, who should it be 
but my friend the Fox-hunter, whom I gave tome ac- 
count of in my twenty-second paper! I immediately 
joined him, and partook of his diversion, until he had 
not an oat left in his pocket. We then made the 
tour of the park together; when, after having entertain'r 
ed me with the description of a decoy pond that lay 
near his seat in the country, and of a meeting-house 
that was going to be rebuilt in a neighlx)unng mar- 
ket tov, n, he gave me an account of some very odd 
adventures which he had met with that morning; 
1 and 
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and which I shall lay together hi a short and faithful 
history, as well as my memory w'rll give me leave. 

My friend, who has a natural aversion to London, 
would never have con^e up, had not he been subpoe- 
naed to it, as he told me, in order to give his testimony 
for one of the rebels, whom he knew to be a very fair 
sportsman. Having travelled all night, to avoid the 
inconveniences of dust and heat, he arrived with his 
guide, a little after break of day, at Charing-cross; 
where, to his great surprise, he saw a running foot- 
man carried in a chair, followed by a waterman in the 
same kind of vehicle. He was wondering; at the ex- 
travagancc of their masters, that furnished them with 
such dresses and accommodations, when on a sudden 
he beheld a chimney-sweeper, conveyed after the 
same manner, with three footmen running before 
him. During his progress through the Strand, he 
met with several other figures no less wonderful and 
surprising. Seeing a great many in rich mornings 
gowns, he was amazed to find that persons of quality 
were up so early ; and was no less astonished to see 
many lawyers in their bar- gowns, when he knew by 
his almanac that tenn was ended. As he was ex- 
tremely plizzled and confounded in himself what all 
this could mean, a hackney-coach chancing to pass 
by him, four bats popped out their heads all at once ; 
which very much frighted both him and his horse. 
My friend, who always takes care to cure his horse of 
such starting fits, spurred him up to the very side of 
the coach, to the no small diversion of the bats ; 
who seeing him with his long whip, horse-hair peri- 
wig, jockey-bcit, and coat without sleeves, fancied 
him to be one of the masqueraders on horseback, and 
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received him with a loiul pcal of laughter. His luiind 
being full of idle stories, which arc spread up and 
down the nation by the disaircctcd^ he immediately 
concluded that all the |>crH<)n9 he saw in these strange 
habits wcic foreigners^ and conceived a great indigna-^ 
tion aguin^l tlieni for pretending to laugh at an £ng« 
YiaU country gentleman. But he Soon recovered oul 
of hiii error, by hearing the voices of several of thenj^ 
and particularly of a shepherdess (|uarrelltng with her 
coachman^ and threatening to break his bones, in very 
intelligible English, though with a masculine tone. 
His astonishment still increased upon hini^ to see a 
continued procession of harlequins, scaramonches^ 
punchinelloes, and a thousand other merry dresses, by 
which people of quality distinguish their wit from that 
of the vulgar. 

Being now advanced as far as Soracrset^House, and . 
observing it to be the great hive whence this swarm of 
chimseras issued forth from time to time, my friend 
took his station among a cluster of mob, who were 
making themselves merry with their betters. The 
first that came out was a very venerable matron, with 
a nose and chin that were within a very little of touch* 
ing one another. My friend, at the first view fan- 
cying her to be an old woman of quality, out of his 
good breeding put oiT his hat to her; when the persoii 
pulling off his mask, to his great surprise, appeared a 
smock-faced young fellow. His attention was soon 
taken off from this object, and turned to another that 
had very hollow eyes and a wrinkled face, which flou- 
rished in all the bloom of fifteen. The whiteness of 
the lily was blended in it with the blush of the rose. 
He mistQok it for a very whimsical kind of mask ; 

but 
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out upon a nearer view he found that she held her vi- 
2ard in her hand, and that what he saw was only her 
natural countenance, touched up with the usual im* 
provements of an aged coquette. 

The next who showed herself was a female quaker, 
so very pretty, that he could not forbear licking his 
lips, and saying to the mob about him, * It is ten 
thousand pities she is not a churchwoman.' The 
quaker was followed by half a dozen nims, who filed 
off one after another up Catharine-'stpeet, to their re- 
spective convents' in' Drury-lane. 

The esquire, observing the preciseness of their dress, 
began now to imagine, after all, that this was a nest 
of sectaries ; for he had often heard that the tpwn war 
ftill of them. He was confirmed in this opinion upon* 
ueeing a conjurer, whom he guessed to be the holder- 
forth. However, to satisfy himself, he asked a porter, 
who stood next him, what religion these people were 
of. The porter replied, * They are of no religion ; it i» 
a masquerade.' ' Upon that,' says my friend, ^ Ibegan: 
to smoke that they were a parcel of mummers;' and, 
being himself one of the quorum in fiis own country, 
could not but wonder that none of the Middlesex jus- 
tices took care to lay some of them by the heels. He 
was the more provoked in the spirit of magistracy, 
upon discovering two very unseemly objects : the tirst 
was a judge, who rapped out a great oath at his foot- 
»ian; and the other a big-bellied woman,, who, upon 
taking a leap into the coach, miscarried of a cushion. 
What still gave him greater offence was a drunken 
bishop, who reeled from one side of tlire court to the 
other, and was very sweet upon an Indian queen* 
But his worship, in the midst of hi v austerity, was 
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mcllined at the sight of a very lovely milk'inaiJ, 
vhoin he began lo regard with an eye of mercy, and 
conceived a particular aflcction for her, until he founds 
to Im great ainazeiaciu, tliat the slanders by suspected 
her to be a ducheiH. 

[ must not conchidc thi.s narrative without men«» 
tioning one disaster which happened to my friend on 
this occasion. Having for his better convenience 
dismounted, and mixal amon^ the crowd, he found 
upon his arrival at tlie inn, that he had lost his purse 
and his ahnan<ic. And though it ia no wonder such 
a trick should be played him by some of the curious 
spectators, he cannot beat it out of his head, but that 
it was a cardinal who picked his pocket, and that thia 
cardinal was a presbyterian in disguise. 
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r auESTiON not but most of my readers will he 
very well pleased to hear, that my friend the fox-hun- 
ter, of whose arrival in town I gave notice in my forty-* 
fourth paper, is become a convert to the present esta- 
blishment, and a good subject to king George. The 
motives to his conversion shall be the subject of 
this paper, as they may be of use to other persons who 
labour under those prejudices and prepossessions which 
hung so long upon the mind of my worthy friend. 
These I had an opportunity of learning the other day^ 
when, at his request, we took a ramble together to see 
the curiosities of this great town. 

Tl)c first circumstance, as he ingenuously confessed 
to me (while we were in the coach together), which 
helped to disabuse him, was seeing king Charles the. 

fir^t 
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first on horseback at Chariiig-cross; for he was sure 
that prince could never have kept his seat there^ had 
the stories been true he had heard in the country^ that 
forty-one was come about again. 

He owned to me that he looked with horror on the 
new church that is half built in the Strand, as taking 
it at first sight to be half demolished; but^ upon in- 
quiring of the workmen^ was agreeably surprised to 
find^ that instead of pulling it down they were build- 
ing it up; and that fifty more were raising in other 
parts of the town. 

To these I must add a third circumstance, which I 
find had no small share in my friend's conversion^ 
Since his coming to town, he chanced to look into 
the church of St. Paul, about the middle of sermon- 
time; where having first examined the dome, to see 
if it stood safe, (for the screw-plot still ran in his 
head,) he observed, that the lord mayor, aldermen^ 
and city sword were a part of the congregation. This 
sight had the more weight with hixii^ as by good luck 
not above two of that venerable body were fallen asleep. 

This discourse held us until we came to the Tower; 
for our first visit was to the lions. My friend, who 
had a great deal of talk with their keeper, inquired 
very much after their health, and whether none of 
them had fallen sick upon the taking of Perth, and 
the flight of the Pretender ? And hearing they were 
never better in their lives, I found he was extremely 
startled ; for he had learned from his cradle, that the 
lions in the Tower were the best judges of the title of 
our British kings, and always sympathized with our 
sovereigns. 

We next repaired to the Monument ; from the top of 
which my friend counted, all the steepWv^ axidi v.o>^viy5» 
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wKich UTFC diicemible from thin advantageoof situa^ 
tiofi, anil Mrai ciuieavoitring to coinpute the number 
of ;i4:rc» they ttood upon. We were boUi of ui very 
ucll pleaned with this part of the prospect; but I 
tbiiiid lie cast an evil eye upon icvcral warehoufef, 
and rKiicr btiildinijiiy that looked like banis, and 
:4eemcd capdl)!e of receiviiig great multitudes of peo* 
|)U*. His heart mi«gave hiin that these were so many 
niccting-housca ; but, upon communicating bis sus* 
picions to mc, I soon nuidc him catty in this particular. 

W^' then turned our cj'cs upon tlic river; which 
gave mc an occasion to inspire Iiim with some favour- 
al)lc thoughts of trade and merchandize^ that had 
filled the 'rhanK*s with such crouds of ships, and 
covered the shore with such swarms of people. 

Wc dcscciKJed very leisurely^ my frieiul being care^ 
ful to count the steps, which l>e registered in a blank 
leaf of his iu:w aJmaimc* Upon our coming to 
the bottom, observing sa\ English inscription upon 
tlie basis, be vcad it over several times, and told me be 
could scarce believe his own eyes, for that he had 
olii:ii heard from an old attonicyi who lived near him. 
ill the couritryy tliat it was the presbyterians who 
burned downtlie city ; whetea*, says he^ tlie pillar po* 
silivdy artiruw in so many words, that * the burning 
of this aiitieul city was begun and carried on by the 
treachery and malice of the popish faction, in order ify*- 
the carrying on their horrid plot for extirpating the- 
protesiant religion, and old English liberty, and in-^ 
irodiicing popery and slavery.' Thi^ account, whiclm. 
hi: looked upon to be more authentic than if it luuft^ 
been in print, I found made a very great imprcssiojB- 
upon him. 

Wc now took coach a'^aiui and made the best, of^ 
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bur way for the Royal EtcSfiange, though I found he 
did not much care to venture himself into the throng 
*)f that place 5 for he told me he had heard they were, 
generally speaking, repubhcans, and was afr^dd of 
having his pocket picked jUliongst them. But he 
Soon conceived a better opinion of themi ^ben he 
spied the statue of king Charles the secitfid standing 
up ill the middle of the crowd, and most of the kings 
in Baker^s chronicle ranged in order over their heads; 
from whence he very justly concluded, that an anti- 
tnonarchical assembly could never choose suph a place 
to meet in once a day* 

To continue this good disposition in my friend, after 
^ short stay at Stocks market, we drove away direct- 
ly for the MewSj where he was not a little edified with 
the sight of those fine sets of horses which have been 
brought over from Hanover, and with the care that is 
taken of them. He made many good remarks upon 
this occasion, and was so pleased with his company, 
that I had much ado to get him out of the stable. 

In our progress to St. James's Park (for that was the 
fend of our journey) he took notice, with great satis- 
faction, that, cdd^tjdy to his intelligence in the coun- 
try, the shops were all open and full of business ; that 
the soldiers walked civrlly in the streets ; that clergy- 
men, instead of being aftronted, had generally the wail 
given them; and that he had heard the bells ring 
to prayers from morning to night, in some part of 
the town or another. 

As he was full of these honest reflections, it hap- 
pened very luckily for us, that one of the king's 
coaches passed by with the three young princesses in 
it, whom by an accidental stop we had an opportunity 
cf surveying for some time. My friend was ravished 
2 C 2 >^\>^^ 
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with thr beauty, innoccoeei and •wcctnnny that ap** 
pfarrri in all thcfir face*. He drrJArrd Ncveral Umtn 
th.it thry were the fine#t rhiMreii he had ever iwren in 
all hifi life; and attired me that, l>cf'ore thin »tght| if 
any one* had told him it had hetn |K>Ai«ible frir three 
KiK-h pretty children to have bren bom out of Ktigland^ 
hr nhoiild never have Im licved them. 

We were now walking togi^ther in the Park ; and at if 
\a nitial for men who are naturally warm and headvi to 
h(* trunfi|K)rtr-d with the grcatrnt iluah of gcKKl nature 
when they are onee nwertciit^d, ho owned to me very 
frankly, lir. had Ixeti nnich imposed upon by thone 
falfteaeeountN ofthingi^ he had heard in the country; 
and that hr would make it h\n butfineiH, upon hin re* 
turn tliither, to h* t hin ueighboum rij^ht, and give them 
a more* JUKI notion of the preHent wtatc of affaini. 

What eorifiriued my friend in ihi« exicllcnl temper 
of njind, and gave him an in'*xpre'»Hiblc vattiifactiony 
wa< a ujeHnage he reeeived, ait we were walking toge- 
ther, from the prisoner for whojn he had given hi* 
tchtimony in bin laie trial. 'I*hij| person, having 
hrin eondenmed for bin part in the late rebellion, Kent 
him word that \m majenty hadl>eei|l^pfftciouiily pleaded 
to reprieve, him, with neveral of htft friends, in or- 
der, an it wax tboii/^ht, to gUe them their liven; 
and tliat be hoped before he went out of town they «, 
uhrMild bavr* a ebeerfid m'^etinfj, and drink * Uealtlr*" 
and proKprrity to king George !' 
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